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jtccount of the Mines of Spain hy Mt 

Jloppensack* 



M. 



.r Hoppensa>:k> supem ten daflt of the Spanisli 
2Di»es, published in 1796 t-^o memoirs on. this 
subject, Written in the ge'rmah language, whicb 
contain some interesting lilktter. ' > 

It IS well known, that the Romans used to 
procare a consi'dcrable quantity of gold fronf Spain 
iad they also obtained' iron, silver ^ and ' coppe^^ 
l[r H. fbimd in. an aj;icient mine a piee0>of iiU? 
ynre copper, pontaining more'thi^n *,»tentih payfi 
*' its -weight of silyer , vitreous silver ore with 
iitive silver, and peuderous spar with red- silver 
^e. In. the times of Goths and Saarcens thesp 
kinea. 'stgt^ neglected, so that only inieML quanti-". 
^'s of ^j^ead and copper were obtained from them^ 
QimLfM.J.Tb. A ^ and 
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and tlicy are still neglected , the quicksaver mi- j 
lies alone occupying the public attentiQn. Tlie 
famorfs Counts Tugger in i55i. obtained the pri- 
vilege of working the silver mine at Guadaleaval, 
anciently ^upied by the Carthaginians. Tkey 
found it very rich, so that it had for some years 
yielded to the king annually twenty four millions 
H^als as his fifth. They continued it for thirty 
ycdrs, which was the period of their gi^nt^ and 
afterwards it fell into the hands of a French com- 
pany. In 1775 Mr H. had the superintendance of it j 
butthe works were in a ruinous state, and but little 
' orcj Wjas left. He proposed to abandon the old 
works, and sink new ones j but this was deeme^ 
too hazardjous, and in X779 the company was 
broken up. 

fl 

The mountains of Gnadaleaval are compo«pc| 
of argillaceotta schist with mica. The veins in 
Which the metal is found are commonly ponder^ 
pus spar, quartz and micaceous sand'. 

, There is found at Tertnel, in a gangue o! 
quartz and white feldspar \ grey copper ore , cu- 
preous pyrites, grey silver ore (fablers), oxyd oi 
popper in crystals]; sulphuret of antimony and 

cin- 



f^Biiakifl and on account of-mi$ Uat^ the.S^nisik 

government take the worl^ing'of it into their owu 
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The only, tin minea tliat «re. worked* are i^ 

Gallicia» Tlie ore is in crystals runing through a 

bed of granite. One ^f these crystals' was found, 

.1 •> 

which weighed twenty five pounds* ' ' 

The lead minea have been worked with great 
%etice ever sliice the expulsion of the Ikloors* 
Me potters procure froin them compact galena > 
called hy them alcohol. The lead ore of; Linar-* 
^} which is tliQ richest^ Uica in a Jbed of gra4 
Jite. 

The exploitation of iron mines Is chiefly car- 
ilcd on in the province of Biscay^, , ' 

Antimony is found in. Castile and Gallicia*' 

Fifty years ago a rich vein of Cohalf war 
^i in the valley of Gistain, \n the Pyi-emiees 
*'Q yielded a large q^uantity of metal ^ which Va* 
*itinto Swabia* 

In 1780, the author of this m^mjt>iW Worked» 
'Vein of steel - grained co})alt (A^e,, and: in a fhottn 
^ collected ^pwardjii oi 3qo Quintalsi A^iii.a^U:^ 

A a facta-* 
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fa:cture-'^^ *^f' smalt was in donsequeftcJp estiltrlislredl 

at Banneras de Lucho^ which was soon given np. 

• ••_ 

At Serveto in the -same neighbourhood, tliere 

iia iJrine-spiing and a pit of rock-salt. 

Independently • of the Pyrennee^ ^ tjiere are 
four distinct chains of moun ains in the kingdom 
of Spain, namely, the SarUillanas y which arrise 
in Gallicia and stretch across the province oi 
Leon as far as Castile and NavaiTe; the Urbians^ 
•which, running successively along ' Estremadura ; 
Iifeon, and New and Old Castile , terminate in 
Arragon ; the Sierra Morena chmn, whicfh takes 
its rise in Portugal! , and stretches between JSxh 
tremadura and Andalusia; and lastly, the Granada 
ridge Of all thes« , the Sierra Morena moiutain^ 
are by far the richest in minerals. ^ On theij 
80uth6ttt si&e there are entire hills of a fine pud- 
4in^ «tone,. mip^ed with a red marl. 

A person of the name Pen^etti topk np a^ 
ancient copper -mine, fo4:merly worked by th< 
ft omans, near the town of Molina, in^the king 
dom of Axi-ago^* The gangue was a compact lime 
itone« -'■ He one day broke into large vaults 
i(^hieh' might oncejiaye' been the residence of th 
- • • -v -^ - filave j 



slaves , employed in tlic worka* I'he roof* was 
entirely lined witk malachite and crystals of azure. 
Twenty quintals were collected on tie spot, and 
were principally sold in pieces. 

Below Azuago, there are coal mines, whicli 
snpply tlie furnaces at Alniaden. 
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There is a spring near Aranjuez , ^which con- 
tains Glauber's salt; and in the Qutcby/of Mina- 
zelli the mountain is almost entirely composed of 
loct salt. 

Most of the provinces of Spain contain beds^ 
of coal, but they aj:e no where worked' except in 

Catalonia. s ' 

The Granada juountains ahdund with beauti- 
fol masses of native sulphur. All the heights in 
^e neighbourhood of Cadiz are full of swine - stone, 
Biixed with native sulphur; but it is not permit- 
led to build upon fliem, as all the sulphur, salt, 

indlead are sold ox\ the kings account. ' 

' ■' -■  „ . 

At Alcanisy ^in Arragone there are "manuiac- 
Tories <A |dum and sulphate of iron 

In the bishopric of Oviedo. there is a great 
^antily of a agate wrought into buttons* 

A 3 V'^- 
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Cdtmine'ls extracted near Jilcaria^ ^ 

At Yilla Peprado the ancient galleries are alill 
 ' ' • *• ' 

pursued/ and they yield ferruginous gargets and 

emery. 

On the whole , we may. look upon Spain to 
fee a countiy abundantly favoured by nature with 
mineral riches , but they hare been liitherta 
mt^ch rieglected. ' : . i v : 

The^ annual product is as follows: 

^l6ooo Quintals of mercui'y , . 

25o . — of copper ' 

, ' 3ioo -• of lead 

176,000 -« of iron 

i5,'oo6 ' -Li* of* Titfiol: (sulphate' of iron) 

1 4,000 ' -•• of alum * 

s75o — • of stilphuiV 

Mines of. gold and silver yet remain to. be work- 
ed; ''many veins are found i;i Extremadura ^ and 
among the mountains of Sierra Morena* 

The second part of this memoir treats, of tLa 
quicksilver - mines of Almaden, It is proved from 
the testimony of Pliny, that they have heen 
Mrorked ior upwards of 2^87 years > ' and furnishe J 

S  ' the 



the vermilHon'^ that wa« sent to Rome in tbrm 
of powder. The country aronnd the town of Al- 
maden principally consists of a grey argillacepuis 
sclnst, mixed with wHite caloareou& particles , and 
with black bituminous schist. There are seven 
principal veins , which cross this argillaceous, 
icliist; their hrcadtli is from two or three toises 
and they are composed o£ quartz^ cich in cinnabar. 
These veins sometimes approach and 'cross each 
other, sometimes they are cut by a stip of the 
above mentioned bituminous schist. They dip to 
aveiy considertobl^ depth, a^d as- yet they have 
only been followed as low as lOO lachts. C^athoms)^ 

It some leagues distance from Almaden there 
are three other establishments for the eictractioit 
of mercury Srom the orej they are at jUmadene- 
jos, Guadalperial y and .Las Ci^as these are' de- 
pendencies on Almaden and agree with the latter 
in all tne piincipal operations. 

Siace the yeafi624,, there has been pTOCU^r 

red from this i^ine about fifteen hundred thou- 

I 

Jand quintals of mercury; the clear annual pro^ 
fece is someti^ies as . hig^i as twenty, thousand 
pntals, exclusive of about sixty quintals/ which 

A 4 are 
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are sent ©very to, SeviUe^ . either in^ tlie form of 
Vermillion or ia 'sealing. '^ wax md whicli con— 
tains about o, 70 of mercury. These worlu em^ 
Jplay about a tbouaaud, workmen,. 
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On the ^ta^l^ilcal (tnd com^rcictf importai^e9 

.. of Sutim^l^f , /. . 

In ^the ttprtli ^ east J)«|rt » of * South - Aiaeariea ; 
^n the coast ol^ Guyana) a ceuntx>y)'ext«idihg' a- 
hout \welve hundred geographical miles in length y 
and upwards of' 68b in hreftdth'^ arbse rahoilt i5o 
years ago ^ thei. colony of Suzinam, isituatedvon the 
banks of'jalftrge river^of thai name^' It yas found** 
ed, iii;;the ye^ i634, by, e number ot.EligU^h-^ 
n^en/ whioh nation^ after .«ottie years enterval -^ 
during which the lYench had made their eppfar-. 
jince, put; the inhabitants to the sword, and disap* 
peared -^ in the year i65o,turnfed again its thoughts 
to these ^deserted parts of -the- new hemispheres^ 
and settled there once more , Uhder flie guidance 
and dirfettion of Lord Wiliotighby.' '** 

. r « 
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The exertions of llie first Zionists were crown* 
ed .with so ntich* success , that at the expiration 
of a term of seventeen years, tliey possessed al- 
ready fifty ^he su^r plantations, and seVeral otheE' . 
nsefiil establishments, when ^ 'in the year 1667, the 
Dasteh siirpfized' and renderea -themselves inastefff 
of the colony, which, notwithstanding its speedy 
recapture by the Snglish; was' cedfed to them by. 
the treaty of peace, concluded ^oon aher at^Bredif» 
Since that period , ihe colciny of SuriniUn con^- 
tihnecE in- possessi^n-'of the Dttich', Hfitiiy after' 'a& 
intexval of i32i*yeat«i it submilted, oh the 2oik 
h£ Angnrt 1799 to* the sCeptfd. of 'George III. anfl . 
iSitts Tetutned'ixnder'tiie dominion of its first Ibund- 
eT9 and possessors. - 

— \ 

• Of all me settlements of Europeans nnder the 
torrid zt)ne of Gnyaha, Surinam is b^ far the most 
important iii ppint of extent, as WeH as from its 
superior cultivatioij , . trade and wealA. Two H- 
vere, the Sumasori and Masone, form the natural 
boundaries of the possessions of the French and 
Spaniards, and of the formerly Dutch , now (1799) 
British, Guy^nti, wliich extends £rbm the latt^er 
river to the mouth ,bf the Oronoko , ' and aloni^ 
the coast; thirty miles beyond the pointy wher^ 
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toixfuire of blood > water and «aitlr/ vni tbe .i^au* 
teons potion I which wa« .drank by the negoeiators 
j6f peaoK^- as ar pledge of their nntnal-^ood faitliy 
and ' in con^rmktion;. of Ilia : tteaty . condndjed. 'Fair 
^eater- security > th^ -diis* treaty «an afford l^e 
plai^ers^ of: Surinani:, they d^irii^^at preadnt from 
Jthe vaat jtnilitary :power '.o£ihe'^ British ''gorrem«- 
mtoif which has taken them' nhdejc iter. 'protection* 
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JSij^t it.^ not. only in, pomt pf securityjftiit 
'jjthis colo^iy ^wycs iiwpense advaAtc^^s (from* ita 
l^te submission to Grtet Briiain. . but also with 
xegard- to its interjcuil . pros^erity^ tirade, wealth and 
ipreign relations. The.«oi],, of S^rinain prpducea 
;not only sugai*, coflCeey-tobaeco^ coftenwool,'' a^ujiv 
indigo > of . a aupetior qaality ^ * but . ^iso gums *, 
.4yers wpod^ and all other produQtipns of hotjcli*. 
xnktes, w^ich ^Q oiltiyfited . in the pl8^tatiox^8> 
aeated on. ..the ^^ks otSmofmim.^ ^Cpmm^riue^, 
.Cothica, P«rion. ^d other rivers. The number 
6f plantatioi^s, which in the year 1775 did not 
exceed 43^ i lias now risen to 5oo^ and each of 
tTiem contains a district of .8to 900 acres; By au 
authentic account,, the products of Surin^n in tho 
yeai;. 1785 was as. follows: 
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S4;3aO;OOo8s raw sugar,* wKcIi 
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-was sold in HqI- 
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/land £oT , GuSders 


694,450 


t5;387,ooo IBs coffee sold for ' r. 


715,078 


970^000 lbs Cottohwpol, 




so^d, for . ' :-5 


197,638 


790(854 lbs cocoa, sold for ' ^ 


5i,364 


^53;844ffis dyet's wood sold 


. 


fdr ; • r^ 
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These commodities fetchsd 
tierfore in the whole . 7 1,659,812 

and their importation into the ports of the^Bata- 
•vian Republic gave employment to 70 vessels. In • 
addition to tliese commodities, Surinam produced 
5(0,000 Gallons of syrupy and 166,000 Gallons 
of Rum, which were not exported for Europe, biit. 
sent with other goods to America. The produce 
of the Colony has been of late years, considerably 
increased by a successful, cultivation of tobacco; 
knt the results of thid branch of the colonial cul- ' - 
tore are not. yet known from authentic account. 

J. • 

The industry of the planters of Surinam, in, 
point of commerce, is, like that of all other Am^e- 
rican colonies^ ponfined to th^ trade with their 
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ier in cdxfenu; but aie jieT^rihcless olijiged to 
procure iraler £nom S^ Chiistoplier, ibr ivliicIjL 
llie J often pay twelve fibres per Ton. 

T)ie onJ J port in tlie ' i&lsnd is U GtrenageJ 
near ixliicli stands GustaTia, tke sole town iu 
iht colonj". This port is situated on tlie western 
side and lias excellent moorings. Vessels, in- 
deed , tliat draw nxore tlian nine feet, cannot 
enter it, lint it will oontann a hundred Te«« 
seJs, an,adrantagey that is not to be found, eit- 
her at $€ Eustatia, or St Christopher. The baj of 
ColomhUr is deep enough Ibr large ships; but it 
ba^ no town on its banks. Le Carenage had no 
town beh)i]ging to it, before the island was in« 
possession of Sweden. 

The climate is in general healthy; but nt 
certain times of the year, the weather i^ Tunable. 
During nine months it is very pleasing \ for thongli 
the sun is btiming, there is generally a bree^fe^ 
thai cools and. purifies the air , and is extremely 
refreshing. If it ^ere not for this almost cohstant 
breeze, the. climate would be unhealthy. Hurri- 
canes prevail from the^middle of luly till the mid- 
dle uf October, during which time the wind chanv^ 
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^es 8€y rapidly, a* t<^ visit eyery pokjt'of the^ comj? 
pass -within ten or trrelv^ miiitite^u . . ' 

Tie population of the island is mucji ixhcrt^ 
jed, since it belonged to Sweden. At Gnstavia are 
to ba found Stredes, English, French', Danes, 
Americans and J6ws. /Wiih the exception of a 
Tery few the planters are iPrench] The food bf 
tile negroes Jiere'is so scahty as^," in'maijiy cases ^ 
to be insnf&cient for nonrisliment , and their cloa-» 
thing is Ynretchcd; indee4 it can scarcely ^ be. cal- 
led sneh^ Jeaving the body exppsed to all th# 
evils, it can enceunter ffo^ n^iedjpe^ss^ ,^d amontf 
the rest, to the juice of the ^.^ceufller., .-vvjhicli 
corzjodes and bur;is the' flesh , Kte agua forlis. 
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The stature 'of the inhabitants varJtes accord^ 
ing to the differant!. nations^ Xrodi , -wht^h they 
are sprung. The .natives: of the country .^re. ^rong. 
and robust, but . mdre. e«pacially the men^ Th« 
^omen arc comparatively jslight axi^S^Me^ which , 
iithe effect of the^^^nd^lent liyes^ithey Je^d. ' They^ 
ee never employed in iany kind of labour, and 
Jimain in setting. ppsture during, tlie. greater part 
of the day. If any thing happei^s ..tp fail frpni, 
te hand, they call a slave, to. jL^ke it; up and* 
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ilaves are cpnsta^tly, employed to fcccp of th^ 
fliea and insects^ that would,. -incommode them. 
T^e natives are very little suliject to iljness and 

generally live to' an old age* 

« 

Freah provisionis, flour ^ dried fish and salted 

9 

meat are brought from the continent of America 
to this island 4 a^id the sea furnishes it with fish 
of various kinds. ; They have wheaten bread here, 
besides a kind of bread> peculiar to the country. 

The houses ate made of wood, aiid ther^ ard 
b\it a feW , that have the lowef pai*! of stoi^^J 
Sottie of them are raised Upon four stone pillar*, 
fiO that the Wind can pass underneath. The win- 
dows are simply opetiings in the wall | with Wiil« 
dow-shuttex'Si or lattices* 

'St Bartholomew, as well as the neighbotirin^ 
islands I is a magazine for American and Enropeai^ 
merchandize. Vessels arrive daily to deliver theii 
cargpes^ and take in others* The plantationa;^ thai 
^ound the most there, are those of cotton^ whicl 
succeed very well. The practice of lie planters 
is, tp sow four or five grains of the seed in « 
liole^and when the plants appear, they pluck al] 
np but the strongest^ After the first crop the^ 

, ' cul 
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cut down tlie branches 9 und ilie plant pAsIies out 
new shoots 9 "Virhich beat like the original stem; 
but after the second ctop, the seeds must be again 
sown ; kloes are planted ronnd the plantations for 
fences ; they are. placed in a straight line as close 
together^ as possible* When these fences have / 
ari-ived at maturity , they, are impenetrable ^ either 
by me^ ^r animals^ The aloe grows to a great 
height }' and spreads t^ry niuch^ the leaves being 
very often from four to fiv.e feet in length. When 
the aloe has blossomed ond bqrn ffaits^ it dies^ 

a 

but the planters take care to prevent any void in 
the fence. 1 ^ 

Baw Suits \n general, are deterntilned accord«> 
ing td the ^Swedish code* There are cases howeveri 
in which the custom of India is followed. As to 
the punishments inflicted on slaves > almost every 
properietor has a different n;ethod« Th^ slaves > 
scarcely receiving nourishment to keep them ilive, 
overburthened with labour^ and daily receiving 
strokes of the whip> frequehtly desert, in which ' 
case the proprietor has a right to inflict discretion- 
ary punishment on the slave , he recovers. On . 
ordinary occasions, the culprit is laid upon his 
face on the ground, stripped ' quite naked, with 
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his handa tied to llie wlieels of a ainnon, andj 
}iis feet extended, and bound at two poats. ' He 
yrho inflicts the ptinisliment is armed with a ^vrLip 
from twelve to fourteen feet in len^, but -withJ 
a very short haii^le. He places himself at some 
'distance ) and, at every stroke , produces a noise 
like the report of & pistol ^^ and long stirpes of 
skin and frequently of. the flesh , itself, are torn 
of by the whip. The punishment extends to thirty^ 
£fty and some - times \a hundred lashes. " The i 
negroes excel in dances , which consist in a variety 
of figures and movements of the body.^ tliat it 
is difficult; and almost impossible, for Europeans 
to imitate, even Creoles . attain them with great 
difficulty, while the negroes easily learn Eu/opeazx ^ 
dances. On the last sundayof every molith, battles 
are fought with^ Cocks, which occasion consider^ 
able betting. 

I 

1 
The coins used in this island are the moidore 

and piastrb; they have also a ficti/lious money^' 
called the pisovctt, which is worth sometLing 
more than two thifds of a piastre and. a small sil- 
ver coin called a dogg, and a coin called ^bett o£ 
the value of tUx doggs. The piastres are the most 
in use. The ixUiabitant« frequently cut them into 

tWQ. 
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two or four parts* When they are divided into. 
four pieces, two of them ai^ always larger thatl 
the others; ' ihe larger are of the yalue of three 
belts and the smaller of two hetts and a half. 

The author finiahes his account with a very 
lon^ • aAd circumstantial catalogue of thd natural 
pToduotions of the island^ which arc mi^ch mor« 
Aomerous, than would he imagined. , 



4.^ 

» _ s 

Geographical Account of Algienl 

That part of the norjthern coast of Africa^ 
^Wch, is known by the general name\ of Barhary,, 
contains four principal dirisions. Of the four sta- 
les of the Barhaiy Coast, Algiers is hy far the 
»ost considerable, with i;espect to extent of ter- 
ritory. According to Shaw, "the country subject 
to Algiers is separated by the Trara mountains 
irom the dominions of Marocco. According to 
Boest the* river MzUhoiha^ or Malpa divides the 
"l^o kingdoms. If, with Shaw ^ we make to the 
^<st the Tram mountains, and to the east the river 
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Zaincy formerly Ti^ca, the bonndaties of tho 
Algerian state ^ it extends froni 6' of west, to ^® 
i5'^f east longititude, from tlie meridian of Green-* 
wich. With. regard to its latitude, the extremi-* 
tics lid between 33<* and Zf^, The city of Al- 
giers , which is situated nearly in the centre , 'has , 
according to the most accurate astronomical obser- 
vations a polar altitude of 36° 49' 3o'^ If we 
take the medium difference of latitude of the "wliole 
kingdom to be i^ 3q' and the difference of Jon-, 
gitude to be 9° 3o' the superficial, extent "Wonld 
amount to irbout; '4)3i8. or accorcling to a more 
accurate astronomical calculation by M, von .Zach 
4a62 geographical s^tiare milea« 

. ^ • - ' •' ' 
, On the population of the state of Algiers 
nothi]6g can be determined with certainity; howe^ 
ver it ^t^m^ incomparably less than in ever^ 
other state of the same. extent, for arts, sciencci 
and industry flourish not in this barbarous land 
Even in the vicinity. of tho cities, we find exteuj 
^ive tracts uninhabited and uncultivated and sue 
wastes increase in proportion as we recede to 
greater distance from the tpwns. In the intei-iou 
of th"e country, commence the dreary desarti 
The iron hand of despotism/ the want of coin 
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mercial inter conM« in the inlahSl province*, and 
the frequent ravages of the plagne, contribute li- 
kewise to diminidb the number of the inhabitants. 

In general as far as the Desert (Salira) the 
loil is fruitful , but inore especially on tlie sea- 
coast, ana in the valleys, Forrests, properly so 
called, seldom occur. The district about Bugia 
is the most 'vfoody, ^nd produces the greatest 
quantity of timber* Tracts , on the other hand; 
fuU of titiickets and brushwooa are less rare, . The 
country may he reckoned among the mountaiheousj 
many of the chains of mountains contain minerals, 
the principal of which are lead and copper, Mi^ 
leralsprings and waters are met with in many 
places; but the necessary accommodations are 
wanting for those, Mtho might wish to use them- 
The nearer we approach the Desert > the more 
the fecundity of the soil decrease^ ; there are, how- 
ever, on the borders of it/ districts, where 
agricultuiiB is followed with advantage. In the 
Desert itself, only particular spelts, here and there, 
arc sown with corn; tha chief products are figs- 
and dates. Here live a member of nomadical tri- 
bes and fainiUes, who, proud of Aeir indepen- 
dence, endure with fortitude^ the want of pos-, 
I Tg , session 
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•essions mit,( the "cohrenience* <jf a more civili- 
ied state df society. They are, howeyet, addic- 
ted to plunder; .uspkions, and frcqHenJly trea- 
cherooB and cruel. On the coa,t «nd in the north- 
ern part of the country,, springs and river, 
abound. Of the latter', the SheDif is the inost 
considerable; it takes its rise in the Sal.ra, pa, 
ses through the lake Titeri, and empties itself ia 
a western direction into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The kingdom of Algiers comprehends '« -part 
of the ancient iKS«..-w« , L and in particular 
Maurilani^ Caesarienu. and the ancient Nnmidia 
At ^present .it contains four principal division,.' 
»,the t^estern province o,. Mascara; a, tlie terri" 
to.^ of,the city of ^^,,,«,, 3, ,^^ ^.^^^ 

southern P«.vin«., Titeri, 4, the easte™ P^o Wc, 

&r Constanfine. '  ' 

^ / ,1. Mascara. 

The Malua or Mallooiha, which, as we «, 
^^rked a^..e, i, the bound^y of:the dominio„: 
of Algiers on this side, takes its rise in theSahra 
-^J-ns, ^ith small^winding. from south to 
"-t^. ^ This nV.r might, to the gn^atadVanta^I 
of commerce, be-,rendered Wg.ble to a ««id.L . 
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lUe extent^ but, in tlie present sitnati6h of affairs 
in Algkr^; it cannot be expected, lliat silch 



beneficial undertakings should beeven thought' oh ^ 
Thirteen miles from the mouth of the Mklva, oit 
the coast, are three unhabited islands, between 
which small coasting vessels nuiy lie in safety. 
To the east, on the coast,, are situated Seeiii 
Jb(felmoumen and" Maiscarda^ two inconsiderable 
places, ^the latter of which is celebrated for con- 
taining the sepulchrq of. a Mahomedah saint ot 
the - same' namei A little to the' south - wejst lie, 
two castles, formerly garrisoned hy troops of the 
cmperour of Morocco I art el Wed and el JoHbi; 
to the east, in a pleasant district, is sitilatqd 
JVoojeda. The southern parts of the provinc© 
are inhabited by inhabited by independent wander* ^ 
iig tribes, cs pecially by the tribe Angq.d. 

I 

From the Trara Mountains,* along the coasts; 
towards the east, we meet with the following 
places: Twant; Cape Hone^ formerly Promontor- 
nim Magnum ; Tackumbreit , at the mouth of ' 
Ihe Tafna; ,at a sm^l distance from it lies the 
Island of Acra. All these are inconsiderable places^ 
farther towards the north, the Salt- Riper ^ afteir 
' , P ^ N having 
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ILThe Territory of tic City of Algicra. 
The Capital Algiers or Argel, has, from'^ it« 

m 

umphitheatrical situation ^ the resplendent vtrtite- 
iiess of houses, and the numerous^ circumjacient 
Villas, a most agreeable and inviting appeai^ance; 
but the internal state of the city answers not" the 
expectation thus raised* ' Jt has five gates, but no 
public fflaces or squares of considerable extent. 
The larger moscha amount to seiV^tVy but there is 
nothing remarkable or of superior beauty in tlieir 
architecture. , Even the Dey's palace is far from 
being spacious and extensive. Algiers contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants in which numt>er are 
included several thousand lewish families* Sha^w 
makes the number of the inhabitants amount to 
317^000 and Laugier d^ Tassy to ioo,ooo« Ir>- the 
tiine of the^e two writers, the numbers respective- 
ly given by them , may have been the true amiou nt 
df the population, for it has been remarked, that 
it yearly decreases ^ and indeed it \^ far from 
iiEaf^pbable, that fifiy years hencef,. if no'' extraordi^ 
nary revolution intervene, and the government 
lemain the - same ,^ the inhabitants may not e^-. 
ceed fifty or sixty thousand* 
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At)out hsi( a mile io the itortli east of ih^ 
city commences' tlie plain of Metiahe , vhich 
stretches fifty miles in ' length , and twenty in 
breadth^ as far as the brUnch of Mount Atlas » 
At the toot of which Ucs ike town of BeUda. 
This plain is well Cultivated, .hettei^ indeed than 
the othet districts' of the kingdom. Immediately 
under the govexUment of Algiers ktb the follow* 
in^Kaits: tho Itaii o( Zabau or Sebcai ^ the prin« 
cipal of them &11 ^ the Kait of Bufarih^ Bninuaa^ 
Gaskn&f Bnigliffdi Snishatj Arrih^ Zebt, Ys'- 
fier> and SherscetUh This province- is watered 
by the Mazafftafty whicli at its entrance into 
the sea is a Tcry considerable river and little in-» - 
ferior to the Sheliff^ by the SMffd and the Har^ , 
task ' . 

•  

III. The Pi*ovince of Titers 

This province is the smallest and least im- 
portant ; towards the north it U n;iountainou$ 
and narrow; to the south it epctends ia^ into the, 
Dissert. Along the coast of Temendsuse $ to 
tie mouth of the Booberack we find not a single 
town, 'On this- coast the Regya, the Budwowe , 
^e Cor80£, the Merdass^ and 'the- Yis9er fall into 
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the »ea. /Of tfc^te rivers the Yisscir' ^eatly «tir- 
passes tl;e others in magnitude, lit the interior ^ 
the coTUltry/ at the foot pF the ridge of mouptaiiiS; 
Olid ahont fifteen mile^s. from Algiers lies Sleeda 
or* Beiida a tolerahty large aiid/ populous tovrn," 
but without much trade. The aecohd to-^n of 
this province is Medea; it -is- surrounded witit 
hi^h mountains and the heat being, from this cause^ 
extraordinarily great, fruits* and plants- attain « 
greater perfection. Medea i$ nearly of thesame 
xnagnitud^e as Belida'. The chain of mountains 
branching out in this district to the east and west, 
i* a part" of mount Atlas, and becomes higher, th^ 
farther it extends towards the east. The ^nu^ail 
Mountains J on the river Yi&ser, already ris^ to 
a great height; hut to- the south east, we find 
some ^f the highest in the whole kingdom , known 
by the names of Jurjura and FelizUu The latter 
are' a high" and rocky ridge, that stretchea to tte 
extent of from seventeen to twerity ^ miles .and i» 
In the most places inaccessible. There dwell tlie 
CahyUy ^ independent tribe, wh6 have never yet 
ibeen subdued by the Algerincs. Ihiring the gi-eat^ ' 
est part of the year, the tops of many ofthe^ 
inountaihs are, even in this hot climate, covers- 
ed with snow, which janishes in May; and re-^ 

appear* 
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appears .towards the ei|d of Septamber. In. and 
near the city of Algiers, theae snovr-cbr^ad 
ciimmits arc are distinnctly leen^ ' resting ^as it 
were^ on the clouds. ^ . 

% • 

\ . ' 

IV. 

Tlie Prorinc^ of .Constantino in the lar* 

gest and richest of 4he four, and sti^etches from 

the river JSooberack to ihe Ziune, which separa* 

tes it from * Tunis. The greatest part alpng 'the 

^oast is mountainous and in the mountaihflL dwell 

iree Arabian and Moorish tribes , which^from time « 

to time have proved formidabie . ennemies to the 

pow^r of Algiers. The* most r^mackable places 

are Bugia^ a large town, and well built . .after. 

the manner of the country. It has a garrison of 

from two or l!hree hundred men. which however 

is not always sufficient to ov£ra\\r£ and put a stop 

to the depredations of the Cabjrls. As these free 

mountaineers possess a superfluity of oil, soap^ 

4ied ^g% and ^specially timber , fit for buj|lding, 

tiie government of Algiers y which stands in need 

%i these products, is obliged in many things to 

iW great iudulgence to these tribes. The Ca- 

kyla especially those ^ who duell to the west of 

am. Lts, LTk.  ^ C CiiUo, 
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Collo] are recknnect among ^lie most 1iir|>u1ent and 
cruefl inhabitants o£ the Algerine dominions. In 
fOoll&, tire Frenth African Company has a ^mall 
factory ) as likewise at Bqna or BUdd el Aneh, 
-(the andent Hippo Regius), where they. purchase 
coi'n, oil^ leather, wax and ^yoqI, ancL constantly 
keep a resident agent, wHo has charge of tlie 
correspondence' between, Bona, -Algiers, la Calle 
and liiarsiB^le. Half a' mile from the present Bo- 
na, we find the ruins of Hippo. The chief facto- 
ry of the French African Company on this coast 
is la CdllCj surrounded on three sides fcy the sea' 
and; on the* fourth defended by a sti^ong wall. 
This place is inhaT5ited by three or four hiindrod 
Corsicans and Provencals. The edifices belonging 
to the company, are the only requalar buildings; 
the rfest of the inhabitants , c<»mposed of the scum 
oC the populace of* Marseilles , live ia^ wretcted 
huts. They are* employed in packing and un- 
{backing of- goods , in the coital -fishery, in taking 
care of the catte , and must likewise do military 
duty, «nd daily mount guard. At the mouth of 
the Zaine. 'near the ' shore , lies the island of 
llthbarca. It was formerly weU cultivated, con# 
tained a gi*eaf number of inhabitants and was con- 
nected with the continent by a moundL, It. con-^ 
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sists of a high, imd towarcb' the noxlb steSpi rock, 

which height graduallj adbeicrpases on the- side tow** 

ards the landi' On this dedivity formerly gtood'* 

m ponulous ^nd pleasantly situatad :city o{ the- 

tune name*. The Bmperorl Charles. Y. conquered 

tlis island^ and caused it to be fortified as* a jpla** 

ce of safety, from ^v^rhlch the Tttnisiail corsairs 

luigbt be sacfies^fully attaoked, and if necessity 

>boald require it, a landing 'effected* At that ti** 

ne^ niany Spanish fj^milies settled here, and the 

island was defended by a £^panish garfison%* In 

the sequel it Mrasgrtoted to the house : of Dotia/ 

uid thus came under* -7 the dominion •£ the Grc** 

^oese, \yho established here a cbraLfisl^ry*. When 

their trade being infested and interrupted by the 

AlgerinV corsairs Ihe. inhabitants of Tat area ap- 

piled to Genoa for assistance ,' it was in agitation 

to transfer the possession of it to France, * This 

{roject the Tabarcans rendered abortive , ' by vo- 

ai'ity surrendering their City to Tunis* But 

' • - * *' ' . * 

% found themselves*^ cruelly deceived. Instead 

^1 protecting their trade , they Bey of Tiihis razed, 

« fortifications of the island, ti^eaied all the in- 

aMtant^, on their e;{:prjej3sin thpir discCmtent,^ as 

^isoners of 'war.,> an4 caused th^e great p&rt of 

to be carried as alaves to Tunis. In the 

C 2' ' ' ' year 
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jttLT' 1(7 Sf. vbea Tunis' wai takeft By tbe Algeri- 
neSy the captives Tabajrcaii« "Mrare -brought as slaves 
to Algiers, irhere the JSpanish coioh' 8ooa< after 
pvtr^based:. their freedoHi^* and, they refumed to 
Spain or Italy. -The Bey of ^Tunis caused a new 
fort to betoonstriioted bit the continent > exactly 
opposite tbe island , but kept in. both forts only 
a 'small garrison. Sinve the year 1784, the island 
has fot the most part been uninhabited, baTing 
lost absLOst'aU its > remaining inhabitants by the 
plague; - The 'French Afridau Company obtained 
from the. Boy of Tunis ;the ptiyilegc^ to sfend hither 
an «gent or lactof, who, howeTer^ does iu>t con^ 
atantly reside on the .^pot. '. ; !' 



CoMlantine ^ formerly CiHa, one of the most 
considerable cities of ancient Numidia, is the ca- 
pital of the whole province, and the residence of 
the Bay. ^Its ruins still shew, what, it once, has 
been. Part , of the city i^ built on a steep emi- 
iience, from which' criminals are thrown town 
headlong. , Next to Algiers Constantino is the mos^ 
populous city in the Algerine' dominions; 

• In i&e Sahra, behind' mount ^^&zs Qr' 7>//j 
lies the district ZacUf , belonging to the province 
of CorutanUnt. The people of Zft^b are free soni 
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pay no tribuf e. They are poor and indigent ^ ai 

it may bo expected of the inhabitants of so har« ^ 
Ten a aoil. Dates ar« their principal article of 
food^ for- they have beautiful a^d extensiye plan- 
tations of palm <- trees. From the oiature of the 
country, only -a few can be employed in agricolw 
tare and pasturage. They cany on s^ome com- _ 
merce in negroes and ostrich feathers. Small 
troops of the poorest of them every year wander 
forth to the capital and the larger cities of tL6 
kingdom , where they are- employed in^ services si- 
milar to those, performed by the Savoyards in ' 
Paris; and having in the course of two or tfiree * 
years accumulated a capital of from six. to^ ten . 
Zechins, return home, and are rekbned amoi^g 
the ^wealthy of the land. In the capital they are - 
Lnoivn by the name of Bi&caris, and' constitute, . 
under a common bead', a kind 'of distinct corpo^ 
ntion; they have even a common treasuiy for 
Oie purpose of mutually relieving each other. 
They are the only class of fi^ee servants , and are 
lighly esteemed for their fidelity. In winter as 
tell fiummer, they, sleep wrapped in rags^ on a 
lind of benches before the shops;, others place • 
tkemselves at the gates of the different roads , and 
(^en them to the guards, and to other unsuspi- 

C 3 ' cious' 
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cioui persons. Experience has BroTed/ that Acy 
are desjerving of the confidence , reposed 'in- them, 
fcfr they are indefatigable and of a placid and ob- 
liging disposition. Those among then;L^ who are '' 
\ gniltj of any breach • of trust are punished by 
their Uiiefs. They are likewise enijdoyed as ser- 
vants in 'the houses of she Europeans, and are 
treiy useful to' them, aa^ besides the language of 
the country, they speak the lingua Franca. Con- 
formably to the cus'toni of the anjcient Oarthagini- 

» 
ans, all the. inhabitants of Zaab are dog -eaters, 

ariQ in general neither scruptilous nor squeamish i 
with Ttftgard to their food, The villages which 
th^ Biscaris inhabit in their native country , are 
jmall; all aimilar to one another, and remarkable 
,for di^rtiness and poverty. The cliief placb of the 
district! it the old decayed town of Biseara, from 
which this class of men probably derived their 
name. ...,.' 



_ On the Algerine coast neither ebb nor flood 

is perceptible , and there is a ^9ca\ of good and 

secure hai'bours and likewise of" convenient land-* 

, ing .places, for the shore is for the most par* 

' I 

high,^ steep and rocky. Oran is, beyond doubt, 
the best harbour of the whole kingdom j the har- 

' hour 



boor of Arseo ia tildced equally convenient, deep 
and safe , but less capacious.^ The liarbonr. of 
Algiers is small > shallow, insecure; and more-« 
over, when a strong nor^h - wind blows , the ent- • 
ranee into it is attended with* the greatest, danger, 
on account of the numerous rti^ks lying in . its 
neighbourhood. The harbour oi.Bugia is safer, 
deeper 7 and more oapacidus than that of Algiers, 
bn^its entrance is equally dangerous, an^ it. is 
not m,uch Treq^icnted by Europeans. Bona, and 
ia CalU scarcely deserve the name of harbours; 
as, besides haying all the defects* of those already 
menfioneci, they are capable of, admitting only 
small vessels, such as draw- five or at most six 
feet of water. 

^Account of the Inliahitahts of Algiers y and 
Qmntry subject to the Dey and of their difference 
Mrith respect to Origin ^ Character, axii cipil Re- 

lations,] ' " ' .- ^ , 

 ' \ 
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The inhabitants of the Algerine Stale are 

partly Turks , partly Moors , and partly Christians 

ind Jews. Each of these four divisions contains , 
i 

different subdivisions. . , 
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X The Turks have cstablislicd themselvca here 
syicc the middle 'of the sixteenth centmy, and 
have rendered themselves so formidable, 4hat they 
may be considered as the lords of i the country. 
They are the nobility: their privileges are found- 
cd on their personal valour^ and in' their hands 
are all the offices and employments; the other] 
inhabitants being kept by them ^in a state of 
> ignorance and subjection* ^11 the Turks settled 
here, haye, at <liffere'nt times arrived either as emi- ' 
grants, or even fugitives, from the dominions of 
the Grand Seighoir. According to the established 
constitution of Algiers, no native of the country 
Van be a Turk: }ie only is considered as a genuine 
Turk, and enjoys the prileges annexed to that 

r 

class, who is descended from>Mahomedan parents, 
or hoxn of a Mahojnedan mother , in the domi- 
nions of the &rand Seignor. Renegadoes^ v^ho 
come from Turkey to Algiers, are indeed in one 
respect esl kerned Turks, but not so noble as the 
-others, holding a- rank as much inferior to the 
genuine Turks , as the • new t6 the old nobility 
in Europe. ^ 
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Formerly the number of Turks established at 
Algiers -was from fourteen to sixteen thousand 
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tten; 1>at now ^e^ at most amount to nine or 
ten thousand, among whom there, are many in^ • 
valids. The vacancies occasioned by death or 
otherwise, are filled up by recruiting chiefly at 
Smirna and Alexandria, where yoiOig men are, 
Ij tempting and fallacious promises, enticed to 
leave their native land 9 and eijiter into the service 
of the Dcy. The recmits , who here offer them-. 
selve« are almost" all of the lowest class of the 
populace, runaway -artificers, ' shepherds, crimi- 
Hals escaped from the hands of justice , among 
irhom there are not seldoi|i murderers and vil- ' 
lains of other the most atrocius crimes. Thekr 
£r$t reception at Algiers answers not to their 
highyrought expectations; they receive a few co- 
arse deaths, free quarters in the barracks, daily 
two small leaves of bread and every other month 
406 aspers. Twelve or even sixteen years may 
tlius be passed , before a Turk is' ]:aised to the^ 
class of those, who are entitled to Ithe highest 
pay. Such as h^vye relations, or exercise a trade, 
subsist tolerable Well ; the others ^ overrun the 
country in bands and live jby plundering and rob:- 
bing. Th*ese excesses are indeed sometimes pu- 
nished by* the government, but as* the^ cause still ' 
coiitindes to exist, they cannot be entirely sup* 
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pressed. No, wonder, then, if^the Turks are hated 

 

.fey. the Mbora: "but their hatred, shews^ itself in * 
«gU of vengeance only against such , of them as 
»ihgly stray too far into the country; for^ on j 
the whole, Jthey are tnore feared than* hated by • 
the cowardly natives. • . . 

The Turks resident in Algiers are Ignorant, 
proud in the highe&t degree, lazy voluptudua, xe-: : 
vengeful, and jejdous; hut then th^y are at the- 
. same time faithful, sincere, courageous and tole- 
I raiit. The ^meanest Turk esteems himself far su- 
perior to the Moors Christians and lew*. These 
ideas of superiority , ^ which he brings with him 
from his native country, are nourished and confirm- 
ed by the privileges^ hej enjays at Algiers. In 

• repqse. and conveniency the inhabitant of the East 

* places his chie,f happiness. Stretched in indolent 
' ease cm his carpet, the opulent Turk smokes with 
' voluptuous relish his pipe, remains for hours in 

thfe' same posture, drinks his Coffee, slumbers bet- 
w^^n whiles, when he has no company, takes so- 
metimes by way of changp a little opium ; again 
amokes his pipe; orders his slaves to perfutae him, 
and in particular his beard, with i^cdn8e; and 
in such a round of enjoyments consumes the ^hole 
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day. Thoac, trho are It^s favoured by fortune ;; 
enjoy as much as.lhey xan^ and for'^this purpose 
hasten tp the coffee -house, .to smoke their pipes 
at ease , to view the passengers and ettjoy the plea^^ . 
sant delirium arising froin opium. Even the poor 
and/ idigent iViU live on a scanty portiox^ of tho 
coarsest food and wander about the streets dirty- * 
and covered witfi rags, rather than^submjt to work. 
Nothing is ,able to rouse the Turk- from his inac-^ 
tivily; he seepis merely to vegetate, and to prefer 
this torpid ^te of existence to every other; 

This indolence is accompanied with an un«» 
bounded propensity to sensual pleasures* A mo- 
derate passion for the ^sexual intercourse is in this 
country' a rare phenomenon. Not less excessive 
i; the Algerine Turk . in^ his jealousy; no punish-^ 
ment is s£> cruel, no deed so bl^ick, but the of* 
fended pai'ty will resolve upon to wreak his ven* 
geauce on his rival. As the Turk kj:iows no high-* 
er happiness on earth .than the gratification of 
bis voluptuous desires , and as his beast is fiUl 
of it, his lips overflow with it, and it forms tho 
darling subject of its conversation; here his habi-^ 
tnally serious countenance brightens up, and hia 
fancy ia sufficiently awakened to iurnish him with ' 
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the necessary images. Tliose, wJio are ttrongly 
built; live upon a generous and nourishing* di^t, 
and belong 'to the beautiful I'aces of man, are just- 
ly renowned for herculean powers. But as they 
enter upon the course of pleasure, at too eiarly an 
«ge^ they jpreserve ' the reputation 9f superior 
prowess for only a short time. * ^ 

"', Avarice^ too ^ is a characteristic of the Turks 
at Algiers* Their original indigence lays the first 
' founds^on of this passion. , In the seq^uel^ domes* 
tic cares ; BXid. the extraordinary expenditure ne- 
cessary to smooth their way to promotion arid to 
ih^ offices of the st^ate, render parsimony a duty 
.which at last degenerates; into the most sordid 
avarice. The Turk however has likewise his good. 

I 

.^ne may almost islways rely on his word, ,and 
reckon upon his fidelity and promised assistance > 
Le is a stranger to dissimulation and to deceitful 
evasions. - A Turk will seldom secretly purloin 
any thing; it-hatever he takes, he takes openly 
aud by force ^ from pride or revenge. He as much 
abhors cunning and deceif J *as he does pusillani- 
m\y and cowardipe. It must be observ/Bd, however, 
that among the Turks > their natural disposition to 
.these virtues becombs considerably weakened in 

pro-. 
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proportion as' they nse to Jiigh honoiiTs and dig-* ', 
nities, l^he Turks not only t^ink., but act tol«r-» 
antly; at the most, tliay pity tlio9e9 who profesa^ 
not their religion. Some of them fiveH think to 
nobly sami rationally ^ to condemn those bf.a dif«> 
ferent persuasion merely for following the dictates 
and conviction of their consciences, Nay^ ther^ 
are not wanting intsances of Turks exhorting their 
Christian slaves- to the^ observance of the external 
rites of Christian . worship* . Aenegadoea are by 
the most of them despised. In general ^ the Alge«^ 
nne Turk is equally a stranger to fanaticism and 
bigotry J he hates both. *. . 

• t \ 

The privUeges. aiid prerogatives of the Turks 
here are merely personal. They pay no poll-tax^ 
and Have an exclusive title to rise to the fi^st 
offiices of the staf£; to the dignity of Dey, • none 
but a genuiiie Turk can be exdltc^d- No Tui'k can 
be punished 'e:9Lc.ept by the express command of 
the Dey* When condemned ^to .death, the mod^ 
of putting them to death , according to rule^ is 
by strangling^ sometimes, thougb jrarely and for 
secret -reasoi^s of state , the execution is perform«- 
ed by the administration of a dose of poison in 
a cnp'Of co£fipe. .To their other priyileg.es must 
. ^ like* 
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' they ii^doiil>tedIj beloU^ 'to tlie ttio^t intelligent 
and cultiTated part of the inhabitants of Algiers^ 
from , whose • conversation a European may ' derive 

' entertaiiiinent ax^^'d instruction. They have like«- 
<wise a genius £3r the arts y and the - most expert 
atiijSt and artificers of the couiitry are Colotis. 

. The second grand divisioxi of the inhabitants 

of. Algiers are the Moors. Under this general 

name are comprehended the Moors, properly so 

called^ the Cabals mixed with Brebers C Berbers J 

* andf several proper ^rubicm tribes. The Moors in 

the Algerine doilp^inions (JUauri, Mauritani) must 

not be confounded with the NegrijntSj the more, 
« 
'^f as their natural colour is as white and beautiful, 

as that of^the natives of the South of Frahce^ of 
Spain and Italy. The country - people indeed, 
who expoSe themselves half nacked to^ the burn- 
ing rays of the sun^ have an adust and reddish- 
yellbvv* appearance: but this is not the natural 
colour of their bodies. 

With Jrespeci Id their morftl chatftcter, th© 

Hoprs of this country are inferior to the .Turks. 

T?hey are malicious, f&lse, cowardly, revengejTul-j 

^ fanatical 9 ignorant, superstitiouSj fraudulent, ava-- 

ricious, l^d, u far as regard* tlje lower clasq,^ 

like- 
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Jiiewise thievish and rapacious. But, then." they 
are more active than the Turks, and especially 
Jiave a tufn for commerce and mechanic ails. Tha 
Moors, ^who live in the cities, ' do hot appear 
in so odious alight: fot, ty their frequent inter^ 
course and • dealings with other nations, they be^- 
come more polished* They are likewise, for tho 
most part, in easy circumstanced, ,aiid some of' 
them even rich. The Tttrks art hated ',' and even, 
despised, by the Moors, who reject and avoi^ all 
cutmection and inter •<- mai^age vrith them* and the 
Coloris. But ijiey. dare riot openly shew their* 

f 

hatred and piide ; on the contrary-, they are obli-** 
ged to take refuge in dissimulation and llktlery and' 
to purchase . with presents piatrohs and 'protectors 
among the Turk*. The less wealthy Moors in 
the towns are, for the most part, artificers, mi- 
ny of them likewise foDow the sea - service* Amoii^' 
tile rich, and those of a higher rank, we find 
some , who eVen are fond of books , and ^pply to 
the study of the sciences; but theit- knowledge 
extends not beyond the Koran, and history, as 
told by the Arabian writers and chronicles. Th^ 
greatest villains iA the cities are found among the 
lowest class of Moors i these c^nndt be kept with- 
in bounds and ii^estrained from crimss ' of evt^ 
CUm. Lts. J. n. P kind, 






kind) but by extreme severity^ bordering on cru- 
elliy. The Biscaris form a small exception. Ve- 
ry few of the country people, who are Moors, 
are wealthy; the greater part have hardly a suf- 
ficiency to satisfy their most ^pressing wants* On 
fhem rests with all its weight, the despotic pres-> 
sure of the govei'mnent and its tax-gatherers and 
agents. Tjiey arc ignorant^ rude and uncultivated^ 
and strangers to all the advantages and. comforts 
of social life. .They xetain the ancient custom 
^of distinquishing themselves by famililes and tri- 
bes. In the town^. this distinction is no longer 
attended to, whicl^ circumstance would .^seem to 
corrobor|ite the pinion of those |. who maintain^ 
that the inhabitants of the cities are descendants 
of the Moors > who were expelled from Spaiti and 
Portugall. Many Moorish families to. not ];einain 
constantly at a fixed place of abode ^ but lead a 
Biomadical life. Some of the poorest settle on the 
estates of the wealthy Moors , Turks or Coloris, 
where they earii their subsistence by cultivating 
the land , uilder certain conditions. These , fare 
better than their nomadical brcthern, are more 
civilized y nor have so savage and frightful an ap- 
pearance* Among all the Moorish tribes in the 
country} poligamy prevails; but in the towns, they 

seldom 
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jf/dom arail tlicfiiselves of this privilege. Into 
file chief military corps , or the infantry^ the 
Moors are never admitted; but the whole cavalry 
. of the Dey of Algiers is composed of them , fcr 
tfae Tnrks dnd Coloris seldom serve as horse sol- 
diers. Tliis body of cavalry are no bad troops ; 
but they are not much esteemed ^ as the govern- 
ment cannot rely upon them so confidently, as 
upon the in^mtry; besides ^ from' the moantainoas 
itate of the conntiy, cavalry cannot be so often 
and usefully employed. ~ \ 

r 

The Moorish mountaineers are called Caby- 
les or Cabeyls. They are partly the immediate 
deseendants of the most ancient inhabitants of 
the country, and are in this respect frequently 
denominated Brobers or Berbers ; partly the mixed 
progeny of the aborigines and of the nations , who 
\i\ former times invaded and -settled in tfae country^ 
but all of them have always been apd still are 
distinguished from the other inhabitants of the 
country by their language, love of freedom, and 
rude unpolished manners. The .Cabyles too, are 
divided into distinct tribes, many of which are 
fite and independent, and do' not acknowledge 
tlie superiority of Algiers, especially those, who 

' ' ^ Da inha- 
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intabii the inacn^essible ridges of itioulitaind. ' Tlie 
. aieigk))6uring tribes are often united by friendly 
alliance ^ witkout however fiubjecting themselves 
to a common head. Others live in a Continual 
state of Contention and feud wiUi their neighbours* 
The most potent causes of these quarrels .are tlie 
infidelity and elopement of th-eir wives. They are 
in general well ^rown^ robust ^ meagre and of a 
sunburnt 9 red^ an/1 often blackish ^yellow^ coiu-^ 
plexiouy and have ..black or dark brown hair* 
Their ^extertaal appearance is rei)dered still more 
uncouth by dirt and tattered clothes. They ge- 
nerally dwell in straw -huts, however stone -houses 
here aad there occur in their Da8cras or villages*- 
Their number decreases and their love of liherty 
likewise gradually wears away. Only the, inha-< 
bitants of the highest parts of the mountains still 
assert their independehce and defend their liberty 
^fith undaunted valour against every hostile at- 
tack. Their ^ouxage^ joined to a perfept know-^ 
ledge of the country y saves them firom^ the supe-* 
rior force of their ennemies , as the Algerines have 
several times ^ and even no later than twenty 
years ago, experienced to their cost. The gb- 
Vemment therefore endeavours to^ maintain a good 
jonderstanding and friendship ^ yhere force can 

• , pro- 
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produce i^o effect and often gives way to even 
their V unreasonable dem and»k Thus tlie Cahyles of 
Cqucq are treated with great lenity , for the si- 
tuation of their country is favourable and they 
€«m assemble a strong larmy and ihey cany great 
quantities .of oil and soap for . sale to Algiers. 
The same i^ the case with respect to the Cabyles, 
who inhabit the sea coast about Bugia, Bona and 
Taharci^. Among the Cahyles, who acknowledge 
no common chief, thcflse of the greatest age are 
particnlarly honoured and only their priests , or 
Marabuts enjoy the general confidence of the tri- 
bes, and have^ under the cloack of religion ac- 
quired great poWer and authority, which in some, 
instances has become hereditary. These then act 
in the capacity of heads of the tribes, form trea- 
ties of peace, send ambassadors, and are by others^ 
and even by the Turks, considered as the chiefs 
of the nation. In the vicinity of the septdchre 
of a deceased Mar abut , or saint, generally is the 
habitation of the Marabut of the tribe, who gives 
by means of a flag hoisted on a pole ,^ erected upon 
the edifice, the usual' sign^ when the time of 
prayer arrives. From the same place signals are 
made, on the approach of an enemy, to the Ca- 
byles, to assemble them dt the appointed place of 
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rendezvous. The language of the Cahyles, lils^i 
that of the Moors, is a dialect of the Arabic 
deviates, however, so much from the latter, thai 
*i^ many ' places Moors and Cabyles are liot aT>l^ 
to understand one annotber. 

Among thfe Mahometan inbabitanU of thp Al-| 
gerine dominions may likewise he recltonid some 
Arabian tribes ^ who without mingling with the 
^Moors, or mo»t ancient possessors of the country, 
have to the present times 7 preserved themselves 
separate fronjt all other* , partly in a state of in- 
dependene , and partly as tributaries of the Dey, 
They are distingiushed from the rest by their 
language , by their rude manners , a peculiar mode 
of living, and, by their pride, deeming themsel- 
ves better and nobler than others. Not less cha- 
racteristic is their love of liberty. They , live 
cither in the desert, or in inaccessible ridges of 
mountains, divided into families arid clans,, un- 
der the patriarchicar government of a S/ieic, who 
Inay be considered as at the* same time judgp, 
instructor and leader of his tribe. Their wealth 
consists in their ^flocks and herds. With these 
they descend ^from the mountains into the plain 
country , wh'cJiever they Ihink, they can do it 

wilh 
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vith safety. . To prsreiit their being stiddenly. 
surprised bj their-' enemies , they place guards in 
fvery direction around them and 'oh the first ap- 
pearance of danger retire again to their moan tains. 
The number of these ilomades decreases however 
every ye?ar, especially in the province of Mascara, 
where the present Dey has made many conquests. 
The Arab tribd^ snbjebted to the Algerines pay a 
small tribnte^' etnd are treated with great lenity j 
for fear of irritating them to r^bel and join th* 
Cabyls and independent Arabs. 

w 
• / i . * 4 » 

'^ 

The' tnnnber of^ Jews in the territory of Al- 
giers is no{ great y but it is dL'&cult exactly. t6 
determino it^ as it is kept secret by themselves 
for the pnrpose of preventing an augmentation of 
the tvoij which is regulated according to the num'<- 
ber of the familidsi settled rh the country. Jews 
cannot acquire lauded, property in Algiers. They 
are likewise oppressed and despised , beiilg obli^ 
ged to distinguish themselves from the other in* 
habitants by their dress/ «specifdly by wearing 
clothes of dark cokitirs. in diis respect the wo« 
men enjoy greater indulgence , even they, how- 
ever, are forbid to ,ajppear in public with a, veiL 
Nor is any Jew permitted to ride through the ci* 
^ ^ D 4 ty- 
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%JX case he b^, attacked by Mckorp*, defend hini«elf 
a Jewj .on,:thj^ ,coAtrajy Vo.i*l<l jxoX 50 easily es- 
cape with ^u?^ li^dbs, ii^lie'iihoHld, dare 4^ pix 
hiiDselJf in a-pci^l^ure. of defe^c^ against! tUft TOia-^ 
linage of ;llie; .Xwrfca.and MoQir^. Rich Jews, there -^ 
fore purchase^ ilie p^^pt^ption.. of ..powerful Xuvk& , 
jand of the .Europe^ CpUauls, Tbe AlgW?*?^ Jfrw^ 
aie, generally ;speqking> igaoranj,. fiuperstitious 
^^d ftnati^ iq.yie higjiert ,d^gReea,;wd,. moire- 
over, cowardly, ba&eminded^ p&^&diousj ^yarioiou^ 
' and addicted to cheating ; on tbeir, promise iu pe- 
ciini^y ,tr«iuac||iQn^ ftp oner. clan pUoe confidence, 
ftlid.'the. ^e^t^§{r pheats;^re fijund amohgrthe weal- 
tty. In : aff^irfc .^j^ch; cpnQer^ pnly thenJiA^lv^ f 
they, are jud^^d rhypth^ir^ -ownr*. tribunals an4 jon 
dder;, vbo ifl/kaQwnsbythqfnftm^ qS ti.king .of 
ike Jews:. P^e pf the/ most pei^icious; cH&tofn^ 
preTalent, among' th^w, py t}]^^ parents foran aaa^ar-^ 
riage - co^act* far*:, tji^ir ;y^t . infant -, childreom^ 
j(vb6j in that » case, are^ even moiTied at jtbe iig^ 
of fony ox six year«.> and in'tlieir ninth ..or tentlt . 
y^ar cohatbit -ajs^ m^ and wife, ; 1 . 

4 

. The numbetof Negroes annuaEy imported as 
slaves injtQ^Algieirs mnounts to jrom i5o to i3a; 

Their 
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Tiw prke vftiic» ffom So to i5o Zechins. Th# 
feni^e^ negro slaves ai*e in greater request ^ as at* 
imd^nts 01:1 title Mporisli ladies , Imd as domestia 

• 

setvs^ts^ and^ tlifsvefore fetch a higlier price than 

the maleEs, Majay ,^f,,iixf> Hegresacs are likewise 

^ery frequently pnrciias^i an<t kept as • concubi^ 

nea by tfae wealthy Turks atid.Mo€«s; and not 

seldom^ preferred, to. fj^ fair »ajiws of the coua^ 

try. It happens however v^ry rarely that aTurk 

actnally .majrieHi^J^gweais; hut .s^ch. inter -^ mar-' 

riag^ ar« more freqjuent Wopg . th^ Moors and 

Colori^, ^though all.the negroe» came into ihm 

couKtry as slaves, yet the jreater part of i theat 

are^ «jlther gratitftcmsly, or in consideration x)f a 

large ssun. of money ^ciiattnuitted by their mastersi 

Nor are they here iii general, so badly tre^ed a3 

in the Westindian colonies of the Europeans; 

they e^^yy. on .the iCdnirary, a coasidajable' pqiw 

lion of libefty, 'iare not eonfined/ br in a cruel 

manner overwhUnied' jnri^h excessive «lal>oW» Any 

over^iigid or ui^usi tseatihcoat :;df theUi is evod 

puaished by, the -govemtaent Nejgro^aakd Chris-: 

tiaa slaves w^e, at Algiers, employed ih the^-saOBe 

office^ as ^ur d^hiesiio. servants. £ist JdwA andt 

Christians are.iipt permitted to keep negro slaves,* 

\rho profess the iMahomedan Teligioh, j^s sooitf 
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y^iveBi ' If "among th<? fefhale captiires ttefe hajp 
. |ien to be a lady of high rank , - she re'mains in. 
tdeed thfe property of the Dcy/ but U' permitted 
jto i^eside in the-ho^SB of some of the free*Chri&i- 
and. The remainderof the ship's crew- are public 
iysold to the hightst bidder/ and become' tla 
property either of. the state or of'priTatp iiidivi— 
fhials. The* setfenlii tlass of Christian slaves * at 
Mgiefs consists- oiP ( what wilj itppear strtoge to 
3sia^y of our ^readers) persons, who , of their own. 
accord^ enter 'inta a state of slavery.. They aro 
Soit iho most part I deserters 'fironi' the ffpanish gar-* 
tisbn in ? Oran  ailcl' Masalqtiive)^*^ whb from fear , 
^ despair, ignoranee br' precipitancy "make their es- 
cape.^ Oran, ilheny is* the nursery of this kind 
ef.Chrifitian/slikves imd'the munber-of such runa- 
:9rajM ia reokonod' to amomat annually to* about 
cme Ihundpedl Aioiohg theh^ are natives of almost 
ertey countly/i,pf :. Europe. While r the author , 
fit'dii whom this^'^ccounts of Algiers is extracted, 
i^sided ih^ei.:the..Geainia2i Oranitses were for the 
aDost part men, who^ in their native country, 
had been forced or inveigled t& enter into the 
«rmy •«- had deserted ^ been picked up by 
Spanish br French recruiting -parties >' and at last, 
^ter various intermediate adventures;* been sen-* 
 . ' ' , ten- 
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teneed to transportation to Orau. They were aW 
ioo5tall addicted. to drunkenness, but in other re-' 
&pect faithful, good**natured, irell behaved, labo-^ ^ 
rioos, and not so abandoned as th6 re^t of their 
cofflpaniona. Those*, who were natives of France 
>fere adventurers ^ or had been ruined by gaming^ 
and thus incited to the commission of the crimes ^ 
vliich obliged them to fly* Few of them had been 
reformed- ' They webe almost without exception of" 
< volatile and daring disposition, careless, lazy 
and adepts in chailatanry and knavery- The grea-^ 
ter part of Granites were transported 'smugglers. 
Aiiiong those from Italy were found the most a^ 
bandoned wi*etches and the most atrocious cf imi- 
nals, and even fimong these the Neapolitans and 
Genoese distinguish themselves by their superior 
wickedness. Most of them had been banditti, 
Kgh^-way robbers and murderers, and been for- 
ced to fly to Spain, where, even after their trans- 
portation to Orfth, they pursued their old practi-' 
ces, and on ihat account made tlicir escape to 
Algiers , to avoid the punishment due to their cri- 
aes. They related with the greatest unconcern 
Mid frankness all the deeds of horror, they had 
fonnerly perpetratfed. The oldest were the most 
Wdened and shameless ^ probably because they 

had 
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recoiilttieiice& and lAsts,till abotit suii'-sftt, Mrhei 
each slave again receives three coarse loaVes , anc 
a few olives. Tlieir clothes are furnished a.t • iJm 
ex^e^ce of the Dey. After J:heir daily lahotir if 
over, they are, for the most part, slnit xtp in 
tfae bagnios. "When the niimher of slaves is con- 
siderable, thosc^ of a virtuous disposition and who 
have formerly been accustomed . to better accom- 
modatiohs and company, complain more oF thi^ 
nightly lodging than of the fatigues of the dayj 
Filtli corrupted air, and vermin in abundance, 
prevent^ tjie repose so necessary to them. Tol 
which may be added }e6ts and discourse offensive 
to chaste ears, not to mention the abominable 
vices • pi'evalent irt this country ; the society of 
abandoned Oranites, in particular, proves extre-- 
mely disagreeable to many vLnfortanate jnen of 
worth. 

\ ~ 

Thb condition of the slaves of priVdte i)er-»J 
sons is, with very few exceptions j' preferablb to 
that of those , wh6 belong to the static. In the 
cities they are employed as menial setvailts; in 
tlie country they cultivate the gardens and vine- 
yards. Kvery thing depends upon their bciri gable 
to gain the favour, and confidence of their masterstf 
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Tic amoroHs intrigues*,^ of whfct so many of the 
Twsozped slaves l^oasty may in general be consi- 
dered as fictions. Many private persons, especially' 
Je-K-Sy.and even the Dey and his ministers , hire 
out Christian slaves as servants to the free Chri- 
Silaxis, on their giving good security. Many of 
thse slaves have then an opportunity to accumu-' 
late some money fqr themselves, in which 'case 
Itey leave their masters, take taverns in the city,' 
trliere they sell wine and spirituous liq^uors, and 
often acquire considerable properly. 

Tliose, who had been captttred by the Alge- 
rine corsahrs frequently i^egain their liberty by 
being ran^med'J bnt the^ Oranite deserters have 
Httie or no hopes of such good fortune and ge^ 
Berally remain in slavery to the end of their li- 
ves. Sometimes however it happens, that a go«* 
Yemment, as> for instance., the French jtt 17841' 
ransomed all their cottntryiften without exception* 
The number of Christian slaves Was formerly 
much more €k)nsiderable than in 17884 Ih i7^5| 
d]ough in the preceding year all the French had 
ken ransomed, they were - computed to &monnt 
to about two thousands In 1 786 to 7 five hundred 
Spaniards and Neapolitans were liberated^ -and 
a»m. Lis. LTb* E fthout 
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about aeyen litmclrecl ^led of th^ plague ^ so tliat 
not above 800 Christian alaves were left at that 
time and the most of these were deserters iiom 
Oran. „ - 

"yVe shall .conclude with a few observations 1 
relative to renegadoes. There ^ are few of them in 
' this country-, and these mdy be divided in Iwa 
classes, viz. Jews and Christians. With respect 
to the Jews, many , izealous JVfahomedans are of 
opinion, that it w<mld be better, if, they adopted 
the Christian religion, previously to their becomhig 
l^roaelytes to Mahometi$m« Of the Jews, more 
womeir than men renounce the faith of their an* 
cestors. They are. induced. to embrace the domU 
nant religion of the country, either for the pnr^ 
1l^6&e of being revenged of their relations or of 
escaping some^ punishment , or from motives of 
^^lbition or interiest. If such a ren^gado be en- 
' dowed with superior talents , and possess^ know-j 
ledge ^. address and courage^* and have the good 
fortune to render his services useful to' the gO" 
▼emment, he is esteemed equal to t£e Color is 
and may be raised to , honourable and lucrativ 
offices. Thus, for instance, the ^ present admir 
of the Algerine fleet is. a renegado^ who was for^ 

merlj 



mrlj a Jew. Renegadocs, who wc!re Christians^ 
«re less iiamerous. Formerly they were eager to 
gain proselytes from Christianityj hut . at present 
inch conversions ^e very rarely encouraged, nay^ 
in most instances , not even permitted , as the prp-i 
prietprs of the slaves would he losers , and he de- 
prived of the expected ransom. 'On the whole, 
in this country too they are of -opiriion , that it is , 
lest for every one to adhere to the^religiofa^ in 
which he was' educated. They even despise and 
distmst rcnegadoes , und that not without reason; 
for the, greater part of them are in ^ their hearts 
attach<^ to neither (Xoa religion nor the other* i 
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Account of the Iron Mine in the Isle of Elhai 
bjr Mr Troussori de Coudrfiy. . , 

Of all tlie kiftds of iron ore., ^one has oBi 
tained more notice, _than that «f Elba/ hoth Wf 
a«count of-its singular beauty and richness, and 
the peculiar situation in which it is fbund. It is 
tlie general opinion , that the Whole of the island 
uan entire mass of iron ore, and that. in ap*» 
proaching it from the sea, the compass is so much' 
affected by it, as- no longer to preserve its pola-* 

?.a rity. 



portunijies o| exafhining^'the- sitdation eni staUf 
of that city. In |thc preceding • ccntiirjr it was on© 
of the most^ flourishing placea ijl.the East Indies^' 
and would, have been sa. stilly if it had heen in« 
habited by a comniercial and induatrions nation, 
such as the English, French or Dutch; but tho I 
pride and laziness of its present inhabitants ^aug-* 
ment daiJy its d^cay* \ 

The city of Macao , which the Chinese call 
Oumoiin (fine port) is situated in 122 degrees, 20 
niin. of North latitude, in an advantageous and • 
agreeable position, about thirty leagues South of 
Canto?ij njyon the point of an island. Abo«,t half 
a league to the North of the city is the ^rall of [ 

' separation, about the middle of which there is a 
gate, an edifice, designed for the abode of tli» 
comnian:dant 9 from which there is a view on all 
sides. To the North of this gate theje is a Chi4 
Xiese guard under the command of an officer, or 
a mandarine, for* the purpose of preventing any 
European from going out, and especially to take 
<2are, lest any priest or missionary should go into 
the Chi^iesQ territory. This wall is regarded as a 
real barrier, be^lise it is the key of Macao, with 

,. which the Chinese can subdue this city, stnd 

com-* 
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«offlpel its goY^rnmejxt to coinply with their wilL 
Sacb is the situation of the plucq^ that all iliaii* 
ner of proyisions must be hrougCit from without 
\ij the Chinese; -— so that the mandarins , uppa 
the least disturbance , threaten \o shut this gate 
and starye the city; and it has been prored by 
many examples ,. that they were able, to "execute 
their threats. It is in^ tbis manner that the Chi- 
nese obtain all they please to demand or even hint 
•t There are more Cbi^nese than Portuguese ad 
present' in tbis city. The Portuguese government 
there is but the shadow of what it formerly w^s^ 
and the Chinese regency labour daUy to diminish 
it still more , and, in general the mandarins shew 
but little deference for the Portuguese. Macap 
is regarded as a most delightful * situation on aci-* ' 
count of the superb prospects , which surround it* 
^Nature, .Without departing from her noble simpliv 
city serins to have taken pleasure in adorning 
this spot with the most captivating views ^ and in 
icattering beauties, which the attentive content- 
plator" finds ever new, so lavishing is variety hertf 
of her charms. The eye, while it surveys th^fli 
pleasing abode^, is enchanted by th^ prospects, ' 
\vhich oflfers; on the one side the most lofty . 
mountains and elevated rocks piled upon each 
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« half tliick,:I)iit fiucli an et«it has never happened 
^ce. The city is considerably large; it ia, esti- 
mated to contain laop houses, without including 
the publit edifices. The houses are in genera 
yery* old and much put of repair, but there -arc 
«tiU remaining some vestiges <5if ancient grandeur , 
\ ,«uch as large and beauUful- stone stair ^cases^ vast 
saloons > and large apartkrients, but without Any, 
regular order of . architecture. The waM» of tha 
liouses ar>e built of an ^qual mixture of eart^ and 
sand, and one seventh part of lime; there ar^ 
very few of brick, because this article is too dea» 
at Macao. .' ' . ^ 

The inhabitants are comp6sed of PortogueaeJ 
ttf Chinese and a gi*eat number of slaves of both 
sexes, and of different Indian nations, so that a 
, particular name is wanting, to specify this^ cor-i 
rupt and dengenerated race; for the number of 
real Portuguese is but.sm^ly the. major part of 
those;, who call themselves so, having proceeded 
.' from a mixture of Portuguese, of Chinese^ of 
Malays, or inhabitants of Cafraria, etc. From 
the first mongvel breed there have been produced 
> Creoles and other' combinations , . which in their 
turn have also prpduced other mixVaxe^, »o .that 
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a h impossiLIe to find in any otber plaC6 in tbtt 
^orld, a flimilar amalgation of all nations, of fi-c 
^nres so fantaatical^ and of aucli yariegated shadea 
from wliite to the deepest blaek'^ passing thro* all 
the tnuuitiont 'of yellow and brown. 

Among tlie female sex. wiiicli compose moret 
tban two thirds of the population , beauties are as 
ecarce as w^hite feathers among crows. When it- 
is considered, that the women arc so much morei 
tiumerons than the mep, and that very few 'of 
the latter undertake any thing to gain their sub-*- 
eistence^ because they regard mendicity as less 
shameful than labour, it will not appear astonish^ 
ing, that the greatest misery reigns through out 
Macao ^ andy that the little which the men do 
gain, becomes the let of the Chinese, who do 
every thing, and are the only merchants, shop--* 
keepers and workm^i, even in the timber - yards J 
Misery increases to such a height, that not only 
is the weekly distribution of alms attended every 
Satni'day by « thousand or twelve hundred wo- 
men and children^ but it often Itappens, that 
charity is petioned for in the public -streets and 
Ways , by pei'Sons very well dressed, having swords 
Ij their sides , by oiEcers^of the garrison and^' 

^ what 
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heads are covered in sxLch a msntier; tBat the c^ 
lour of then skin can Hardly be discerned. THel 
»efbre all mannter of acquain^tance or conversatioj 
ifriih kn honest wottian is refused, to strangeirs 
while the monks* dnd the Chinese hirre free ac- 

I * r 

cess to them , without inspiring any- more angeir 

than eunuchs 'would do, though it often happens j 

iSiat these pious confidants reap pleasing ^odtd 

from this security ^ and sport with jmatrimonial 

credulity. / 

If a Portuguese kills , either by design or bjTi 
accident s^ Chinese , he is put to death* A soldier 
of the garrison of Macao was strangled ^ according 
to a sentence of the Chinese law,^ fty havings 
while he was goj|i]g his rounds in the night con- 
formably to the 6onimand of his officer, wounded 
a Chinese y whom he found breaking into a house 
to rob it; this Chinese died of his wounds; tjie 
mandarine^ immediately demanded the soldier ;; 
the senate, struck with horror at this step> wish- 
ed to resist it; but at length, intimidated by the 
menaces of the mandarines,/ they delivered up 
the victim, who expired under the hands of the 
s executioner, in the same place in which he hadt 
given such a dangerous proof of the love of bis dut}r« 

•   > '  . 8. 
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Account of the Spanish Embassy j fierU to Morocco 
in the year 1798 and 1799* By Chr, A. 
Fischer of Dresdefi. 

The following particulart ate extlracted from 
a manuscript Journal of tb« proceedings of thf 
Spanish Embassy to Morocco. ' 



Oh the 129th December, 1798^ the small ftqtia- 

ivon^ on board of which the embassador and liis^ 

9Qit^ embarked)' ^lled from Rio da Satiti Petri, ^ 

and on the followi^ig day ariiyed'safe ait Tangiers> 

in spite of the English cmii^rsi " "l^e Spaiiiarda( 

were first saliited — - 'du honour^- which a short 

time before, the English had in-Tlui^ endeavoured^ 

to obtain ' by blustering ^nd threats. * The embas-. 

tador, JDon Juan Manuel OomutUt Salmon' , Jn^ 

itndente honorario de Exercito , ei*>Cahaliero pen^ 

mnado de la Real Orden de Carlos I£L is ah'eady 

advantageously ' known from Olof >AgreUs Voyage 

to Morrocco, and* his talents > hiis local knowledge^ 

8i)d the estimation, in which he was held by thei. 

Uoors, in a particdlflb: manner pointed him out>- 

4s the person best, qualified to conduct, this diifi'*. 

colt uegotiatioxtb. Ha was accampanied by a nu«% 

C/#». i#/. /i ». ? »»er- 
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merons and splendid retjnne/ and carried along 
with him magnificent presents foif the emperor^ 
and his ministers* ' 

Nearly a fortnight elapsed, while prepaia- 
tions were luaking for their further journey; and 
^n the ^ean time, the governor , and the Spanisli, 
Danish and Swedish consul alternately feasted the 
embassador. At a dinner , givei^ by the Spanish 
consid^ general, D* Antonio Salmon^ brother to the 
embassador, an air-balloon,, > which he himself 
had madej was let of. On the balloon a sonett 
was printed, in which, amon^^ other similar ex- 
pressions , we find these words *• ^,J^unen en si 
lo mas peregrino ^ ha don$s del MQral ta» maa 
preciosos;^' >nd it concludes with -— ^^Sur genie 
grita enamorada: nunca Soliman muerat Carlos 
44tfat^^ Jn the evening the Consul's house was 
illuminated, and transparencies with similar ver^ 
fes etc* were exhibited. These circumstances seem 
triiting; some important conclusions may hjowever 
be drawn from them. At length on the 27th of 
January, the Embassy set forward for MequineZf 
escorted by 3oo horsemen. They performed very 
short journeys, and were every where received 
^ith marks of honour and respectr The Moor» 

in 



in general ^eemtd satisfied with the Spaii!|atd0»: 
The Embassaclor for 'instance ordered his navit~ 
bouts to- play during the solemn visits paid him 
by the hashas^ when they generally compliniente4 
him by ohservinjg : ^, fue en la txcellencia dm 
aqmlla tnusico, 90 conocia la ainceridad y buena 
fe, con que venia ei plentpotenciaric JEspannoL^^^ 

On the 6th of ^ebrnary^ the Embassy arrived 
in Meqmnee -^ the present residence of the 6nl« ' 
tan, in the interior of Fez — and were Veceived 

V 

with the greatest distinction. It was the first tini« 
i Spanish embassador liad come to the residence 
of the Emperor of Morocco , and the people flock- 
ed from ail quarters to view him* When he en- 
tered the h<mse^ prepared for him, a large basket^ 
foil ot dates , was presented to himi as a mark of, 
Ike emperoi^a friendship , «-» an honour ^ that had 
Aever before been conferred on any foreign em*.. 
busador« 
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Thr^e days after his arrival, the embassador 
Ittd a publick audience, and ifo less than ai6 
flnilea' were employed in carrying the Spanish 
pi^ientSk Tbi^ einipefor. gave the embassador al« 
^sl giradous receptum | ' and , , ummg others ^ s&id^ 

Fa „qtt« 
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%it of the morning , and the uniformity 6f th« 
raiproiinding objecta «- the canal from Naarden to 
Muyden ilows tbrougb meadows^ which <atly aow 
and than are enlivened by windquilla or small 
.villa's •— composed the billows , which, impatience 
at my hitherto disagreeable journey had raised 
in my soul and rocked me into a soft repose* I 
began to form to myself a pidttire of tlie city^ 
which I now approached, a picture aa lovely and 
charming) as ever the enchantress Fancy draw 
of an unknown object, for which we feel our- 
selves interested. The aacond commercial city of 
Europe, the metropolis of a powerful ' country , 
the chief rendezvous of ai| honest and diligent 
people, might justly raise my expectation high. 
This expectation, blended with the recollection ot 
'4he first commorcial city of Germany > produced 
ft picture , which , tb my mind , presented tlam« 
burgh on a larger aoalci; but, alas! tlie visionary 
colours of thai picture faded on the first touch oi 
reality, ^ ^ 

We changed the trekickuyt at Muyden^ ^ni 
i rambled through the small town at foot. Ox 
the other ^ide of it I found another boat , w^hicl 
immediately set out for Amsterdlam. Both b^nkj 
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of tbe canal were now^tlironged With 'Cpnntry* 
bouses, "whose variegated figures at first amused 
me; bat the uniformity of the architecture , and 
the taxless mode of painting these buildings , 
loon fatigue the eje> which longs for a firmer 
resting point, and I wa& very glad, when I found 
ii iQ the view of Amsterdam, which, at the dis* 
tance of about two miles, arose before me with 
all its steeples, gates and bridges, illumined by 
the bright beams of the morning -sun. It was 
really a magnificent spectacle. The skipper greet- 
ed us with a joyful „ welcome;'^ the rest of the 
company — part of which had fallen asleep — 
gaily cheered one another, apd even the horse 
trotted quicker along. In a short time I landed 
at Amsterdam. Nothing occurred, that could have 
disturbed my joy on my arrival — no toll-i>^ap* 
fherers — no exciseman -to. overhawl my baggage. 
I drove directly to the in gave my passport to 
the landlord^ he gave it to the municipality, and 
now I was at liberty to do and go what and where 
ever I listed. « 



Amsterdam is one of the largest, and, I be- 
heve, I may add, one of the most beautiful cities 
of Europe and strongly fortified. The streets ai« 
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•n 1>roftd, >)r»ll , paved, and «r» as ui the other cl- 

ties pf the Ne1^eriand$ -•kept very'cleaji. Tli€ 

most beautiful of these -streets are incoiatestibl^f 

■the four called GragtSy which derive their~xianiefl 

^rom the . four bsoad canala ^ which flow in a 

right li^e through the city for about four milas 

, and a hiilf., ! These canals have^ ou eacli side^, 

broad streets > planted with rows of trees , and 

connected by. beautiful drawbndgas. But tbeia 

this, jpJeasautness is counterbalanced by many di^- 

agi^eeable circumstances. The canals serve to the 

.inhabitants; as a receptable for all kind of<filtk^ 

* 4 

-which they .cast into the water irom- their hou^ 
tcBf this occasions, especially in summer; a pesti'- 
/ lent and intolerable stench. In- winter , the ca*' 
nala send forth a nebylous exhalation ; which be* 
gins to rise at ^ about sun -^ set; and continues of- 
ten till nine o^ clock in the morning; this fog ^ig 
Jrequently so . denbe , th^t it is impossible to dis'^ 
.tinquish the street from the canal, whence may 
an tmwary stranger lose his life; by falling int» 
the water. These e^alations likewise force tha 
inhabitants to observe the high degree of clean « 
liness, which prevails here^ and which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of their health 
and of the external beauty of their houses ; wMch 
, . voald 
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TToxid otbcrwiie soon be covered •with « tHick 
black incrustation. Next to these Gragts , the 
most beautiful street of Amsterdam is the. ^al^ 
\>trB~8ttaat not so much on account of its' breadth 
scd cleanliness <~ for it is narrow and dirty -« 
but beoaHse it extends above a mile and a half 
in lengthy and every .hpuse presents to the eye 
of the stranger new objects, ^ to occupy his atten- 
tion and to excite his desires. The whole street 
is one continued fair, where every thing from the , 
most trifling necessaries of life to the most costly 
articles, of luxury may be. purchased; every house 
is a warehouse; vying with one*^ another in the 
rarity and richness of J.he commodities, they ca|i 
contain. The politician may here meet with a 
considerable fund of entertainment; partly because 
be will observe with smiHng astonishment^ that 
a variety of English manufactures ^ the impoiv 
Ution and seDing of which is forbidden by se- 
Teral decrees — are> publicly exposed for sale; 
partly because he will he!re find a number of hia 
fraternity assembled, as the principal coffeehousea 
are in this street, probably on account of its vi-^ 
cinity to the Town - hduse. "Of the other streets 
Hone is peculiarly distinguished , though thos^ ' 
Dearest t€^ the haven on the Bgge/ will appear 
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tiarrow from want of room ; they have, thcrfefo 
8titlk stories ^thrbUgh which th^ usUal entran 
leads; but, b^side»^ evqty house has steps*, whioH 
lead directly into the first storj^, wid the way 
by which straw gefs and /Visitors' usually enter* 

The public edifices in AmsterdaiiDi deserve the- 
-most honourable testimony. Here there has been, 
no spWing of the ground , for they are all . large , 
and some of them ^beautiful ]buildin gs. Ainong^ tho 
rest 9 thet houses belonging to the society known 
by the name of Felix, meritis is particularly dis- 
tinguished by its noble style of architecture^ 
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,On tlie other hand there is a total want of 
l^eautiful and spacious public places or square?. 
That in whichi.the. Town -house— and now li- 
Lewi^e the tree of liberty •• stand ,' is - very irre- 
golar and too much crowded with buildings. The 
market r places, as the butter -market, the wate^- 

/ 

market etc. scarce deserve to be mentioned. The 
most pleasant spot in the whole city, I found on 
the bridge, known by the name o£ Pont ^des An^ 
owrenaj where there is an excellent prospect On 
the one side I glanced oyjgr the river down upon 
the tily^ and the busy I^ustle of its laborious in« 

. habi^ 
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habitants; — • I ovedooked many of the bridges 
situated lower; and t]»e hoiiAes , which , with th« 
row of trees on thjer Amstel'from two beautifnl 
side- lines y and in the back ground in the sha|>» 
of an amphitheatre., to whiiib the lofty spires |/ 
that enmloasly riae^at. a greater distance in the 
city^ give a^ictixresqne appearance. On^the other^ 
side, the eye glides ad<^wp.the silver- stream of 
the Amstel, dwells iipon a thpusand small boats j' 
trtckschuyts and larger vessels, with which the^ 
river is covered,, reposes on ihs .shadies of trees,* 

m 

that adorn its baiiks, delights i^tbethnsitle^ of tli«' 
busy multitude, .^ l|ie splendour of the horsemen; f 
the coaches an4^ the yachts, till I with the stream,/ 
it loses itself in theobseprity. of distance. 

This i^ ^ thf J il>^9^t chax^^nixig: , spot in jSjaxsXetri 
dam, and, \ am aki^ost ten^pted to s^y, ihe.only. 
f)ne, which can have any charms for a strS|^gec4 
Public Walks there are none, except what are cal- 
led Piaiitug^n Vt Tcckoned t^^'h ; biit these con* 
sists of 'only some rectilinear HiiS rh'vtl ot iiCGSf 
planted , hoWfeHHerV ai so great a iHistaiice; from' one 
another, that they only serve to ^iche a!nf*tiits4- 
tisfied lo^ginj^ ^iier shade. He who has apnstom- 
ed himself to seek f^r delight .and xefy^sj^vvfi^tif^ 
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wlii> are divided into active and fmasive; In' tkeir 
assembly -^ liQUse , where all the members daily 
meet to read the newspapers aud ^o play , they 
have a cabinet pf natural hisjloty, which is not 
yet very considerable, but a good foundation is 
laid for a more complete collection, in the^ house 
of' the 80ciciety'jP*f/*V meritis young painters like- 
wise f eceive instructions in thfeir aiQjt. In generalj 
indeed/ the Amsterdamers 'are fond ^ of painting 
and drawing, and at^the house of every man of 
rank' and bon ion you may be eeitain pf meeting 
'Virith a more or less good . collection of engravings 
and pictures ^ the latter commonly^ of the Fl^pmish 
School.^ Since the revolution a collection of pic- 
t^t^^/ taken from th^ different publick buildings , 
has been placed in a latge apartiueitt of the Town* 
house* in this (collection there 'ar^ many excel- 
Ikmi pieces ; sttiiojig others , RembrandU oelebf ated 
dight piftce '— The Patrole. ' ' 

■v: This> then ^ ia'^l I have to «ay to you of 
tite state of .learning ill Anxsterdaiki* I should in-** 
deed wish to muk^ a few renmrka . .on ..the here 
prevalent. made of Education ^ but .this is, perhaps^ 
not the. proper .pljia^ for sabh.ditcus ions } and as 
iwiUingly will yoy dispense bte^ mith my treating 

of 
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of tke favourite thetile of thp Amflterdamcrs , ynz^ 
theology, «a here likewise | must loAd ycm ihr^ugE 
£ddi T>Tergrowii with ' thbrtis iCtid fbim^s, ayid 
coBld *you Entertain onljA With proofs* of- ilM goodt 
intention and restlel teal of tlie* Dat6h- divines/ 
especially if ' yo« ' gave me • permission to ' 6erYe ~ np 
a catok^gae of th^ jrefitt4tion» of Paine'e deistical 
priDciples^ vrhidll appeared A\xnA% Jttf *^^enci» 
there. ' I noWcoAdnct you to the public amuse-?* 
mentW' Yon mfey : yourself decide; Whether the 
cultivated Atranger will find in -them ^a^ compensa*^ 
tion for the want of'lltt^ary eiit^tiiinmdnti 
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In? tlna list tlis fij^stplne^ is dtW' i^^itfaii iHoat'^< 

res*. « ^'.TJi^e dre^ ' three/ of theo^^': ih^ < Cerman^? 

Frenc^i atid Dutah^ At the first .Opera^S' oniy are 

perfornakcdy in -which. Mad* Xiange.<4w trbb acted 

beforet oif the Hamburgh stage *-«- |)erforraa the' 

principfil paJttS) .iand Mt: GelUaaJ^. gains - much ap^ 

plausle as buffoon* . The prchestra is pretty . good -^ 

iod tlie Jtnqsie generally commences with somid' 

patiiotiQ*air; as ludeed it does at all the theatres^ 

He who can accommodate himseU'' to :tha> taste of 

ike {{oriandera^ will not. be altogether nn3etijfied 

«t the Dutch, th^atxo* JSeveral' of the actors per-^ 

htm tuterably well and iho nv)st eateemed .are 

CUni.Us.Ltli^ O Mr 
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Mr kxiA Mr| • Bx^A , who . act 'ihift Woj^ pdi^s. 
I7o aregtrd.is heie paid to tbe iBelcctitig of pmper 
pieces^, or ratl^er ~ there are no good ones I9 se-* 
iect, at leaslt ]( saw only bi^d ones^ and ieyeial 
that, were jonly. £t for childreiu The dreases and 
acenery at th|9. theatre are excellcAt and the dan-' 
cers have arrived at very great proficieiiey in. their 
art It ia vr,QTik the while to ae^ sucl^ a ballet 
as LodoiaJta , in which ^nanagera and idancera ex^ 
•rt all .their po^v^ers to satisfy the connoiasenr. 
At the French theatre ^ Jklessienrs Berlin and 
Schweqser patticnlarly distingmabed themselves 1 
and by their departnrtf the company lost two of 
its chief supports. • A Flvrisian actor ^ named Bap* 
tist^^ who f daring my stay at Amsterdam, several 
times made his appearance in the bttflbon*^ parts ^ 
deservedly excited extraordinary attention.' At 
this theatre 5 too^ -the choice 'of pieces for-irepre* 
a^ntation is regulated solely by the' ttnfbrtBi^tely 
very corrupt. taste of the public; sometimes^ ^ow-- 
evfer they performed plays, which were interesting 

on account of their allusions and reference to the 

* 

history of the day. Concerts arc very frequent 
in Amsterdam and, as may be suppo/sed^ differ 
much as to their degree of excellence. The best 
are given in the concert -^room- at the Fslix meri^ 
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Hjs^ hut i6 ih^Bi^ noxone is admitted tvitiiotit « 

ticket from a tofemtei* of ilie society. The other 

'.I 
coticertd are rei-y sejdgm attended hy feraons of 

tanL 

Public |)alls; I'out's ^d dancing parties, Ult^ 

indeed Very often advertized; but there likewise 

oiie seldom meets with persons of a sttpeiipr rank* 

'f 
These entertainments are only for the lower clas^ 

scs, and by- the most of these they are frequented^ 

not merely for the jimu&ement of dancings but 

with other by-VieWS» 

For men the coffeehouse is the chief pldci^ 
of recreation and centre of amusements This ap-* 
pears from the esitradrdlnary numbet of such 
houses^ which ATe alwa}^^ crowded* Politicks 
foriA the principal part of the entertainment here; 
They read as many newspapers as possible; and 
then discuss their contents ^ whilst smoaking a 
pipe of, tobacco* A few indeed occasionally play 
at chess or billiards ^ but rarely^ however and for 

the most part only young people* 

 » * 

Prom this short sketch you see that a matt 
of a cultivated taste can find no recreation in the 

/ <j 51 ;: ' pub- 






puMic arausements' of Amste'rctain^ and \xh lot will 

appear still more worthy of commisseration ^ when 

'1 assure ypu , that for the pollshe;! straiigef' thwe 

is not entertainment to be found in private com** 

« 

panics. This is not owing to any wi^nt of hospi* 
^tality or obliging disposition on the part of th« 
'citizens of Amsterdam , bnt to theii^ contracted 
and partial views of things. ^ A letter of recom- 
mendation to a merchant of Hambiiigh- j»rocnrei 
inummerable advantages, interesting acquaintances, 
repeated invitations, instructors and companions 
tQ shew him the curiosities of the city' -^ in 
short. One recommendation is sufficient to render 

, / f - 

a sejournmcnt in Hiamburgh extremely* agreeable. 
In Amsterdam ,' on thp contrary, the merchant to 
whom you have a letter of introduction , gives 
you a most polite reception, invites you to din- 
ner on that or the following day. Here you find 

. th,e company composed entirel^^of men — at most 
only the lady of the house; eat of the most ex- 
quisite dishes , drink wines still, better and con- 

. verse on politicks ( for as a stanger iis vacquainted 
with neither the chronique scandaleuse, ^or. the 
bargains of the change , and. the Amsterdamers in 
general take no' pleasure in other subjects^ any 
other conversation canuot efttily Ujac place) -«* 

"and 



and thu* Bar© reaped the fraits of yow rccom- 
mendation; esccept^ perhaps, tfaat you mdy one* 
ttoreb. fed in » similar manner.- . • : 

I I 

One of the chief pleasures of the Afnstei^ 
darners is to give and pai'take of such dinuers in 
lelect family parties,, <Tr to visit one another t^ 
tea; but then they rarely invite strangerss, who, 
especially since the last revolution , arb treated 
with far less kindness and hospitality, than be- 
ibre, as since that period party- spirit rages with 
the most absolute s-v^ay, and has a most bane&d 
inflnence on the public morale, on the state of 
society and on , the treatment of strangers. Into 
whatever company you go , they anxiously endea- 
vour to find out yonr political and religidus opi«' 
Bions. If they are repugnant to the principles 
professed by the compaViy, you may be certain 
of not being again invited ; on the contrary yoa 
^I find every possible obstacle thrown in your 
^ayj daring your stay in the city. If you ima- 
^e that you may giiard against there inconve* 
tienccs by remainin'g silent, you would soon bo : 
t^nvinced of your mistake ; they would- interpret 
Jior silence and your actions , - till they thought, 
% had found out to what party you belonged. 
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TWfl apiii*, of p/rrly is evei-y wlici*© visiWe, and 
fVety '^heve maints^ias its iRfluencc I myself 
'^yas pyescnt , when a cultivated and esiteeTiiahle 
^maa-WKs refused admittance to tlie Felix Meritis, 
(ecatise be wjs attached to fhc Orange party, 
iwd that society 19 coinposcd of Patriot§t 

JffisjQry of ^QTH^ich Manufao^re^n 

Among all tlie Yarioua- artiplea pf informatiou, 
vrliich compose yoTir useful miscellany, none have 
1^ stronger dailu to the attention of the truo lover 
of hi« country, than those which relate to the 
"^^ manufacture^ of this kingdom (England). To the 
speculative itlquirer they will serve to tmfQl4 the 
causes of that vast wealth, flowing first into the 
jnain trunks of commerce, from thence- diffused 
linto ten thousand smaller streams 1 and still pro-* 
ceeding through an infinite numher of minute ra- 
^fications; and to the statesman, who shall con- 
template the present st^e of our mani^faotqries , 
languid and decaying, they cimnot fail to exhi- 
hit a striking proof of the dreadful effects of wan 
Few possess the ahility to give to a subject of 
^thi« natU3^*e so mtich interest as is to he found in 
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2>. jiikina Mifltory of th$ Manufaciorlet ofMan^ 
Chester and its picinily^' neither ^^es ^ny manu^ 

\ fadury afiprd so oiany advantageotut cireamstancet 
to enfbdlish a dry narrative. . The manufaetnrea 

j of 'Norwich require but little machineiy ;. only 
that of the most csominon kind is used^ so that 
this aceoQiit can he enlivened ' by '^ no details of 
that $ort, 

« ^ • 

That the connfy of Norfolk was famous fbr 
the manufaetmre of wool &o/n the earliest period, 
when that art efcme to be known in this island^ 
may be fairly concluded from ihe circumstance of 
its still retaining the primitive mode of spinning 
wool with .the ancient spindle and distaff; a prac* 
tice unknown, I believe^ in every other pkrt of 

the kingdom I ♦). In the reign of Henry the i»t 

• 

an inundation having caused many of the Flemings 
to- quit their coiintry, part of them ard supposed 
to have landed in this qounty, and to have s)Dtt« 
led at Wor stead, ubw an obscure town tin it^ 
• which is said to have given ^ its* name to the dasA 
ftf manufiictnres, which originated therein ^ and 
soon spread through its neighbourhood, till Nor<* 
wich becme their head -quarters. That they be-^ 

G 4 , gan 

/ 
*) It is still used m Fortu|tI!. 
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g^ndo.lifi jqf souie pdii5eig[uence in 4h« rei|;» «^ 

Ed^iv^wi . JI. , . appears , from a ^ pf tent ^^anted to 

.John Pccock, for the measm-ing of eyery pieco o£ 

wm:8ted jQiade in tl^e city, of, Norwjc^i,*^ ^r tixe 

county ..of ,.Nwfalk^> ^nt which, being Jfouad t.<y 

check and 4e]prejs the rising., ^ii;it of 4he trade, 

was soon after recalled, Qlh^ir law* for regulating 

the aale of these t^^orsteds^y were enacte4 in the 

reign of Hi chard ^11. and the manufactory conti— 

nned tOji^c^eafte dur^n^ th£ incoe«ding veiffF^^ so 

Ijhat , according, to Blonifiejld, (the Histon^ of 

• Norfolki ,;he ,$|^1^ gi stufii, wajde in Kprwich oiily, 

in the, reign of Henry VIIL, ainounted to j^po^oqo 

li. annually,.! besides, stockings, which wer* <;om-^ 

^uted at gp^qQo Ju* more, At^ thif, earjy period of 

<^ur manjafaptory., it w?sjp4ged jnecetsa^^y.fcff, aup* 

podrting its .Q/^iit, td appoint, officers ^ whos^ hu^ 

sin^ias if should, ^e to iij^egt,-^^! gpp^s.jiiw|; by 

fLii act , of . ,Hwry the YJth ., four^ waf d^§ ; , .werf^ 

tordered to be chosien .for ikp rtty.-^ -Npuwicb. 

and other four for the co^^nty o£^^]^Q,rSp}ii, -r ^^ 

#j«o right ariiC^ make ifue^^^ej^p^ ,of n^orstfiqds in, 

^Norti^ic'h atid JSyrfoJk mdwhicj^ diqH ^^^p 4fin^n 

y^priers for . </^i? /rif ^ m^jjwfg: , f 4f ^^<>/*^*' y. : fti^ it 

having . b^en-disqoYcred ,,y/Aal 4^*iEir$,„j^r^ii^...ifi 

^Norwich and ,KorJblk rnah^ imirue^ wxires, by - 
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f^hich*mepna^ tiey loose ilieir ^ni^ienf*,^9tintatiofi 
if beyond^ Bea/^ etc. The ^nmber of wardens fax 
each department ji were, by a stable of Edwird 
IV. increased &oai fp^r to ekht. Pron^ thk 4t 
appears jbat the stuffa xpade. at this time in thia 
city^ jhad found their way into foreign ^ouutrisi^ 
iQost probably into Hpllai^ia and Flanders, and- 
on account of the advantajges, whiph the nation 
already derired froqi the manufacture oi its woola, 
the policy of l^ecpin^ .that commodity - at hora* 
began to be -morer and more apparei^f,. and .accord^ 
iagly partial restrictions were lai^ t^pon its ex« 
pcrtatipn. Not only ,did these manofactures flQur-< ' 
ish in Norwich; and. in the town of Worstea^-^ 
(where they first , took rooO hut we find^ by ai^ 
i^i passed during the reign of Henry the VIIL 
9,0iat the ntabing .of ^worsteads saies, and atam* 
ifTfimsj^ which had greatfy increased in the city 
^of J^orwich and county of Norfolk j, was, now^ 
„ practised more busily and^ diligently ilian in ti'^i 
i,me8 past at Yarmouth and Lynn.; -^ the xrar-^ 
dens of those towns were therefore put under th^ 
jurisdiction of J^prwich. , If any regard may be 
paid, to the preambU of an act of parliament pas-* 
8ed in this reign ^ the county of Norfolk produ- 
ced « breed of slij^ep- and. from their wool fabric 

Cr 5 cated 
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I Mtea « Icfii3 of 'w^ratead yarn, peeuUar 49 itself j 
ibii actr to which I aUqdej a^sbrts, „tl»at wor- 
; atead yarn ia tho privato commodity of the 'city 
of Norvrioh and the county of Norfplk> i ©• apun 
of the wool gronring, and of sheep bred ^ only 
within the county of Norfolk, and in no place 
th$where.<* What where the peculiar qualities 
of this yarn made from Norfolk -wool, it. is not 
easy now to determine; hut, if the sheep were of 
the $ame ahort ^wooled Idnd , which now feed 
fepon oTir pastures and walks , it was wholly in- 
applicable to the distaff (or as it now began to 
ie called rock) spiimipg. This county stands un- 
i^valled at this day for the cmious fine texture 
of its worsted yarn, which, howcTer is not made 
from the wools of the county, hut from those of 
Lincoln, and some rich mairshes bordering upon 
it Puring the reign of Edward ?X anij t'bilip 
and Mary new articles of manufacture continued 
from time to time to be introduced into* this city, 
Philip Und Mary passed . an act to encourage the 
making of the RusseUj Satins, Satins -reverses 
and Fustians of Naples^j, as £dward had before 
to i-egulate the manufacture of JJats Dornicks and 
Coperlets; the^e,. with the Saies and Stammin^ , 
nlentioned before and brosd and narrow wooleit 

'. cloth.. 
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clptli$t ('w&ich were also mitdh hete in consider** 

able quantities ) compqaed the trade (?f the ,county^ 

But nothing pontiibuted %o rapidly to advance in. 

prosperity , aa the arriraj of those industriotw 

awarma from the Dutch -and WaUoon hiveJ, yrh^ 

fled hither from that reiigiou* tyger^ ihe Dnke of 

Alha (Alva), With them they, imported the art 

of fahricating many articles , before unknoTrn m 

thia eountry; their names were Varioiis as'theif 

q^nalities „ iningled with silk and saitrie 9r lineA 

yarn .etc. *^ ^nd it may not he unworthy of re** 

luarkj that in iSySi the Dutch elders presented iti 

QQurt (at Norwich^ a new work evSivi Bombasine 

„ for the making elegant kind iftwff, this city haa 

ever since been in high repute. Just at thi^ 

tnoment, when the. country ww deriving inestim^ 

able benefit! from the skill and labour of these* 

Irefi^gecs; the s|)irit of persecution which was re-^ 

ucYTed against them in this asylum (probably 

throngh the jealous intfrference of some nativi 

manufacturer} had nearly deprived us of thesd 

advantages. The major of thia city was ordered, 

to examine them , ,, toiiching the horrihh a»df 

^j damnable doctrine of ih$ /analfabti^t^ from 

which however they excupated themselves and 

obtained a respite,., till archbi^ihop L^vud;, witU 

' bif 
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injfmctiontj^drctv^'sumy Inmil^d^ of the mana— • 
Dictarers inlo HdUand> where tliey and their art^ 
^ere protected^ and pherif hed* But witK the mild 
#[>i}it of toleration returned the vigour and enter- 
pHze of trade 5 and the exiles brought back, witU 
tiew 0pe9inien8 of their invetilive- ^rt. The ar- 
4iele8 which w^re anciently th^ chief manufactii- 
ft^eS'Of the city ^ now bacame so entirely'- obgol^te, 
that it was thought necessary to pass an act Ia 
|be 7th ofp^eorge L to coihpelthe makers iGff ai^y 
sort of stuffs to become freemen of the <5ity, aa 
jwere formerly the manufacturers p£-JbisseIs, JFus* 
. iicaus etc. ^ and the reaeson assigned for this was, 
that a constant snpply of able magistrates might 
]at all times be found. Daring this long period 
it, ^oes not appear, that those,, who manufactured 
these .goods! :for ;^e foreign trade ^ ,y|ere the.ex* 
porters of tliem*. Many of the . master r weavers 

•  <• 

lived in the villages nedr Norwich ; these brought 
their, stuffs to . the marlo^t^ and , as well as thpto 
SKho Resided. in. the eity., sold them to a sor|; of 
4 middle -man, who supplied, th^ liondon mer- 
chants with them. , It required a large, extension 
of capital and of knowledge to add tlie^qharacte^ 
of ethe merchant, to that of. the manufacturer: 
%p^,^ome^ thc^ general advantage o^f this union of 
i- cha* 
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obairacters tnay stiU liii^ heldprorblematical^ and it 
has beett maintained (how wisely 1 pretend no< 
to fdctcrmine), that ihe public prbspifrity atdoti 
upon a ^mer basis > while 'the manatactory wa« 
in the hands of a large body of masters of cir^r 
cianscribed capital i but who made quiek return^ 
by means of the merchants ^ who tesorted to ikem^^ 
than it does at this present^-iinie, whtn the \Hba-» 
le trade is conducted by a few* houses, who com^ 
mahd large capitals Bird who ' add the ' sagacity of 
the jnerchant to the still of the inantiihcttirdW 

X I 

This question, standing by itseif, id'of donsidei>^ 
able importance and as the^' same \system is 'bfe^Jf 
gining to take place in Leeds , Haltfaxf and somi^ 
other nKuiufacturing towns, I should like to seW 
the matter discussed' l>y' sbntse a%Ie correspondents 
But the trade of Norwich did »ef fomeHy- stf 
much depend upon: 'the foreigii d^ifittnd as it does 
at this time. From the heg|i<nning of the present 
century, 'till within this forty yearej, this kihg^ 
dom alone took off a vei*y donsidettible quantity 
of stuffs of various kinds; the vrapea of NorwidI 
were in rdry common use, and during the admH . 
uislration of Sir Robert Walpelc , and so long ^s 
the city had. powerful friends at court,' the pub- • 
lie moui.'nings w«re always ordered to be in Nor* 

" • trich 
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l^y nunisterial iiiflueplce^\iiooti fell into disgrace , 
Mdtgave Mrayvto more elegant; jdaliufacttzreay and 
the destruction of our home trade Viras completed 
by jbhe prevalence of articles liiade from cotton, 
V^ich the. inventions ^i Arkwi^ght and .others 
ipendercfl tnucli cheaper than formerly. Secluded 
in .a, large degree from n share in the trude of 
thi^ kingdocili oar merchant- manufactnret's did 
||«t'«it do)vri $tipinely^ without jnakiilg an effort 
^Qf. compensation va, some other way the loss 
which they, st^s^tained. The correspondence which 
they had hegtin on the , continent , . they now ex^ 
tended to every point of the compass, by send- 
^g their sons to he educated in Germany^ Spaii^ 
^d Italy y they qi;ialifi|d *} them for the execa^ 
tion<»r their plans 4 and at the same time oolti- 
Vated u more ffimijiar /cojj^nectlon with those coUn-» 
tirie$. Their travellers penetraj(;ed tbrongh £!urojpe| 
and their pattern-^ cards were exhibited in ev,ejry 
{principal town > from the frozen plains of Mosco\/ir^ 
fq the milder dimes, of lui^bon Seville ^ and Na- 

ples« 

"^ ^) 4 qualifitfatioii for the compting- (countiiig) housc^i 
is not all thsthss beon derired from this ediicati<>u$ 
we are Indebted -^ to iti ;fot some 4>f out most elegant 
an^ faitbful translations from tbd German. 
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pies. ' Tbe RiitfiiA peMatit Apeottiei himBett witk 
his Bmsh of gaudy GatUntancot And Uie itpaiiUll, 
Ridaiga '^as shdltered undev fais light donk -vvitli* 
of Norwich Camblett The introdttctioii of thdc 
Articles into Spain > Italy ^ 'Poland, and R|i«patr 
soon made the itiaflufactiirets ample ajanends fot 
tbe capriciotl8nes4 of fashion in their own *cou&<>r 
tty. The taste of fpreign nations waa now con- 
sulted; the gravity Vf the Spaniard wa9 united in- 
Ills plain f hut fine textured Oimiiftl f H^e loom 
was taught to imitate the handy works of Flpni, 
and the most garish ass^mhlageuoi^^qp^qnrs ^ ev^ry 
dye > satisfied the inanity nf tiie Suahian and B<>-* 
hemian femaje. The gQiNit faus of Franifort; 
Xeipaic , and of Salerno ^ Were thronged with 
pnrchaser«( of these commodities > which were un<« 
stxccessfully iniitated by the manufacturers of Sa« 

f 

xony« NorVidoh was now crowded' with its looms ; , 
«very winters evening exhihtted' to the trareller 
entering . its walls ^ the . 9qppeu6$nte of a ^neral 
illnmination; from tweiity miles around , >the vil^ 
lage Weavers resorted to it with the produce of * 
their looms and though the distafif" and the spintt4< 
ing wheel 9 throughout Norfolk and Sufiolh wetif 
incessantly plied, yet the prQdupe wasinadeqe^ ^ 
to the demand* * 1% became neceBssty to increase 

the 
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Ae importaticm '^of'ljay yam 'firbnilreknl > of 

which morfe aimially was cbiisumed here, than, 

*■ • «' « ' 

But a f^w y«ttr8 befqre, was importcfd iriito' oii 

Eiir^nd. IVom this meridian of prosperity, this 

waAttfafctory Begpaiv tb shew syiiiptoms of ' declen- 

• iidn, before we^entefrt^ lipbii this waa:-, which 

, ha«^fb teffifictuaUy rmned itj'y^t, iti a tolerable 

trdde^ it w*8 tJstlmerted, that-^'bout fijfty thousaiid 

tod!^ of ^ool/ chiefly of the''grawth of Lihcoln- 

. rfbirc*> "VK^re combed 'and sptm in the county of 

Norfolkl^ wiiich empk^ed ab^lit'flVe hundred com- 

BerSj arid ftlriiisfe'^- spinning*- work for most of 

the poor women and children' iii this bounty; Bc- 

sides this, gt^at quantitieB of'ydrn were brought 

fi-oili' all th« Neighbouring counlifes, and ^ai that 

 tikhe, even from Sc(^and. " '- 
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^- .. .Snmii ydkrs iagO' ihfe Jreturiis' of ih» manufac- 
tory were^stioiitt^drto be about t)2ik)^ooo L^ peif 
iimumi^ at i'pr'Oaetit^ when ^the iwerchiant is* shut 
(ftti frcim m0^8i> o£ bU ioy^eign markets -hf War and 
firoat his owtt by - fashion > Ifrey must fall ttsry 
tanch below this csdmkte^ batj jBUpposiitg (hvm 
• to be cmly 800,000 L^ th^ pHxfe,. Cf labour bfestoW^ 
^ •4 on them: will be BgSjObd li. Whilst tilt V^ud 
•of the-xaW' mobrrials ^ dyiMQ- 4tiaCl oil^ iiO<ifp) antt 

leoaljj 
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nioatlis by the commissioiLer^ for that purpose , 
bnt as only a few lots are now remainig , their 
price of course inci*eases fast ^ so fast indeed , that 
in m J opinion ) those , who liave money to spare^' 
could not at present lay it out to greater advan-. 
lage, than in the purchase of these lots. — 

The city of Washington does not at present 

contain more than five or six hundred houses* 

It is most beautifully situated on the banks of the 

Potowmac, and is flanked by the Annacosta river; 

botb these rivers will admit vessels of any size 

as high as the towa. Besides these the Tibur 

passes through its hearty which wiU soon be 

made navigable for small crafts. The land within 

tlie city waves in gentle curvatures^ never rising 

iiilo a hill^ never sinking into a valley^ seldom 

into a flat. It is surrounded by a complete am- 

pbitkeatre ' of hills , which at all times beaulifcd^ 

^^^ere peculiarly so during the month of May« 

The foliage of the trees was of a much more 

tivid green than in England, perhaps owing to 

file mucli stronger fiight^ produced by the difierenQQ 

of climate in this country; the peach , apple and 

fierry trees, were every where in blossom, and 

lefore these Were well oS, the white though 

H a poi- 
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poisonous dig -wood, cliarmijigly divcufiified tLe 
scenery, which was still further emhellisfaed l)y 
the delicately blushing , yet not less ddeterious, 
ivy. * 

Ahout three miles above the city are what 
are called the LittU^ Falls , a romantic spot, 
where the water rushes over immense masses of 
rocks, in vast sheets of white foam. Over this 
is thrown a very neat bridge, which, seen^ at 
the distance of about two miles, seems to con- 
nect two lofly mountains. From hence the water 
rushes into a romantic valley through which, 
and near the side of the Potowmac, gently glides 
a canal, which, when finished^ will connect and 
render navigable the different parts of that river. 
It is expected, that this canal will be completed 
next year, when the produce of the richest baclc 
country in America for upwards of two hundred 
and eighty miles, will be brought to this city. 

During the winter months we saw no birds] 
But since the spring has agaiu made all natur^ 
smile , they have visited us in great abundanc^ 
ard variety. It is difficult , amidst a -profusion o 
beauty > to determine; which specfes are the mos 

be- 



beantiful, bat fiome of the woodpecker tribe have 
certainly a strong claim to preference ; the regu^ 
larity and strength of cofonring in their plumage, 
far exceeds any thing of the kind, I ever saw 
Moi-e , and yfet , perhaps, even these must yield 
to the Baltimore bird, whose rich golden feathers 
Lave in them a degree of indescribable elegance* 

The twilight here is- of much shorter dura- 
tion than in England, and as soon as the sun de- 
clines it becomes quitfe dark, but the nights are 
beautifully illuminated by innumerable swarms of 
the *fire-lly, which glitter in* the air. These 
little animals are only phosphoric under their 
wings, so that in flying, they are aternately vi- 
sihle and invisible and much resemble sparks fall- 
ing from a lighted pipe, but have a very pleasing 
effect. We have fish for a great - part of the year, 
very fine^ very plentiful and very cheap ; the 
tcck-fish is^ I think , the finest, I ever ate. 
The thermometer this day stands at seventy eight, 
a degree of heat , wticlv would be considered as 

4 

titreme in your country ; but certain it is , that 
the heat of this climate is by no means so op- 
pressive as that of your more northern one. A 
Kmark to this effect is, I thinks made in Biy- 

H 3 do- 
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man , who alone had the merit of annexing tlie 
plantation of Barbadoe3 to the crown of England, 

seems 

- * 

de ; wluch laws so absolutely proclaimed > %id by 
strength of right supported as they are granted » we 
will> enjoin, charge > and command all and erery 
subject ' and liege people of usf our heira and sac~ 
cessorst so 'far as them they do concern), inviolably 
to keep and obseryey under the pains therein expres- 
sed ; I so as notwithstanding the aforesaid laws be 
. agreeable' and not repugnant unto 'reason » npr against 
it^but^as convenient and agreeable as may be, to the 
laws 9 statute^s > customs , and rights of our kingdom 
of England. *f •— » We will also , of our princely 
grace » for us y our heirs and successors » straightly 
charge > make and ordain |. that the said province be 
of our allegiance y and that all and every sul^ect and 
liege people of usy our heirs and successors) brought 
or to be brought) and their children) whether there 
born or afterwards to be borU) become natives and 
subjects, of US) our heirs and successors) and be as 
free as they that were born in England; and so their 
inheritance within our kingdom of England j .or other 
our dominions > to seek , receive , ^akev hold ) buy y 
and possess) and use and enjoy them as his x>wa, 
and to give ) sell » alter 9 . and bequeath them at their 
pleasure! and also freely y ^elly) and peaceably) to 
have" and possess all, the liberties > franchisas). and 

- pri-- 
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seems to have been' shamefully neglected. The 
Eail of Marlborough, haviiig secured to himself 
and his posterity, the gratification 1 have men«^ 
tioned^ deserted tim ; and the Lord Carlisle, hav- 
ing done him premeditated injury, became his ir- 
reconcilcable enemy, Courteen, however, found 
a friend in William Earl of Pimbroke, who re- . 
presented his case in such a light to the King, 
as to obtain a revocation of Carlisle's patent , and 
a grant to, himself in trust for Courteen. 

N 

But the hopes of this ^worthy citizen were of 
short continuance. The Earl of Carlisle was, at 
tliat juncture, absent from the kingdom, a cir- 
<:urmstance which* gave some colour to his charge* 
of injustice and precipitancy in the proceeding. 
On his return to England , he complained tfiat he 
liad been condemned and deprived of his property 
tinheard; and the monarch ok the throife, who 
ieems, through the whole of his unfortunate reign, 

rather 

privileges of fhia kingdom, and them to use and en- 
joy as liege people of England , whether born , or to 
be born > without impediment , molestation, vexation, 
injury or trouble of us our heirs and successorSf any 
«tatui^e»' ait, ordinance, or .proviso, to the contrary 
not)irithstaading.« • > 
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ratlier to have wanted reaolution to pursue ,t1ie 
I'igjbt path, than sagacity to discern it, trod back 
his ground a isccond time; for unable to resist 
the clamorous importunity of a worthless , favou- 
rite, he actually annulled the grant to the JEarl 
of Penihroke, and, by second letters; patent to 
the £arl of Carlisle, again restored to him the 
privileges of which he ha4 himself, a short time 
before deprived him. , 

Thus by an act of power, which its rej>ug- 
liancy and absurdity alone rendered illegal ^ • the 
Earl of Carlisle again found himself lord j^axsan-^ 
ount of BfU-badoes^ and in order completely to 
tuin all the interests in the colony of his compe- 
titoi^, he proceeded to distribute the lands to such 
persoift as chose to receive grants at his .hands on 
the terms . proposed to them* A society of Lon- 
don merchants (d) accepted ten thousands acres ^ 
on conditions which promised gi^eat 'advantage to 
the proprietor; But they werb allowed the liberty 
of sending out a person to preside over their coii^ 

, tern 

(il) Ttie aame^ of ttio«b merctiantB Were Marmadukie 
Brandon I WiUiam> Ferkin, Alexander Banister » Kob-=. 
t ^ ^rt Wheati^y* Kdmond For$ter> Robert Swinn^rton, 
Henry Wheatly, John Charles, (WLdJAha FaKringdott 



ceras in the colony, and they ^madq clioice for 
this purpose of Charles Woolferstone, who re- 
paired to the island^ accompanied with sixty- 
four persons^ each of whom was authorized to 
take np one hundred acres of land* 

These people landed on the fifty of July; 
1628 > at which time Courteen's settlement wa^ in 
a very promising condition ; hut Woolferstone de- 
clared it an encroachment and usurpation^ and 
being supported hy the arrival of Sir WiJliam 
Tufton , who was sent out as chief governor hy 
Lord Carlisle, in 1629, with a force sufficient for 

• 

the maintenance of his pretensions, he compelled 
the friends of Courteen to submit; and the inter- 
ests of the latter were thenceforth up swallowed 
und for gotten (e). 

• The facts which 1 bavfe thus recited have 
been related so often by others, that an apology 
fiught Jbe necessary for their insertion in this work, 

IftTcro 

(») tn tliis year, Sir William l*uftoii gave 140 grants 
of land, comprizing in the whole iSjSyi acres, and 
on t)xe 25d oif t^ebniary^ 16S0, he jpassed divers 
hi^^i and aftioilg others, one for dividing the island 
into filx parishes* 
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were it not , tliat by comparing one accc^unt \^th 
another , I have been en^bl^d to correct some im- 
portant -errors in each. And the claim of the 
Earl of Carlisle having originally iutroduced and 
established the very heavy internal imposition ' on 
their gross produce ^ to which the planters of 
this y and some of the neighbouring islands > are 
to this day liable; I have thought it necessary to 
be particular and minute > in tracing the claim it* 
self from the beginning* In wh^t mianner it pro« 
duced the burthen in question ^ and how Barba- 
does reverted from a proprietary to a royal go- 
vernment> I shall now proceed to relate^ 

• 

The administration of Sir William Tufton, 
the first governor appointed by Lord Carlisle, 
proving disagreeable to his lordships Captain Hen- 
ry Hawley was sent ower in i63i to sup'erscde 
him* Tufton resenting this measure^ procured the 
signatures of some of the planters to a petition 
complaining of Hawley's conduct* Hawley con- 
atrued this petition into an act of mutiny on the 
part of Tvifton^ for which he had him tried and 
condemned 'by a court-martial, and with very 
little ceremony caused hiiii to be shot to death; 
fi proceeding universally exclaimed against^ us a 

. most 
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most' horrid find atrocious niurder. Hawley^ howT^ 

ever, ihongh recalled 4>a this account, not only 

escaped punishment through the interest of hia 

aoMe patron, but was sooir afterwards sent back 

again as chief governor 5 in. which capacity he 

remained till i638, when he was driven from the 

country by the united voice of all the inhabitants; 

wlio however permitted his brother , William 

Hawley, to act as- commando^' in chief, until a 

governor should be nominated at home. He was 

wcceeded by Major Hunckes, who, leaving the ' 

island in 1641. appointed Philipp Bell^ Esquire,* 

his deputy, and Bell, in 1645, was aj^pointed 

chief governor (f). But the. conduct of Hawley, 

thus 

(/) During the administration of tfals gentleman > many 
salutary laws were passed ;^ among others the foll- 
owing: ist. ,)An Act fur the continuance and obr 
serTation of all acts and statutes not repealed ; ** 
which act recites that there Were divers and sundry 
good and wholesome laws, statutes and ordinances 
provited, enacted) and made* assigned) and agreed 
upon , by and with the assent » consent and appro-> 
bation of the governor council^ and freeholders out 
of every parissi of the island intituled > A General 
Assembly for that purpose sleeted , made , and cho- 

C/m. Lts. LTb* I ««» 
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thua. violent and bloodjr^ and the support whieli 
be ireceiyed from the proprietor^ had alienated 

' . the 

•en. And it is thereby enacted y that none of those 
laws shall he altered ^ or any thing added to to them, 
without th« consent of a like General Assembly* And 
that ererr parish should have two representatives at 
least) to be elected by the freeholders* 

ad. An addition to ai^ act intituled » „ An Act fox 
settling the estates and titles qf the inhabitants oi 
this island to their possessions in their several plan<< 
tations within the same : yy it is therein recited , tha^ 
in a clause in th» first act it is ordained » that all th« 
inhabitants of this island i that were in quiet posses- 
aion of any ; lands or temements by yirtue of an^ 
warrant from aily former governor^ or by conreyancJ 
or other act in law » from them who had the sami 
warranty should hare, hold, anj^ enjoy the samey a 
their free estate; andy as some scruplea had sino 
arisen y whether an estate for life or inheritance raigh 
ce construed, from the same* for want of the word 
th^ir heirs y to the intent the same might be naor 
fully explained y and all disputes of that kind fo 
tlie future ablishedy il is enacted that by the word 
as their free estates y was meant y the "^vhole estat 
and inheritance of the respective' plantations wilhii 
ithia island > so that by such possession ia manner a 

h 
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tie minds of the A^W sefflers iroin power that 
delegated and abused ; ,and the proprietor's auth6<* 
rity^ lost ground cveiy day. In tlie mean time> 
the civil war in England caused many people, of, 
peaceable tempers and dispositibns ^ chiefly roya- 
lists, to take refuge in this island; and the con-* 
lequcnt ruin of.tH^ King's affairs induced a still 
greater nranbfer, many of whom had been officers 

• 

of rank in his service , to follow their exai^^ple* 
The emigration from the| mother - countly to this 
island was indeed* so great during the commotions 
in England, that in i65o it Was Computed there 
were 20,000 white men in Barbadoes, half of 
tliem able to bear arms, and furnishing even a 
regiment of horse to the number of one thousand* 

,, These adventurers,^^ says Lord Clarendon,' 
,, planted without atoy body's leav^, and without 
I, being opposed or contradicted by any bqdy.*^ 
The case seen;*^ to have been, that the governor 
granted lands to ail Vho applied, on receiving a 
gratuity for himself 5 amd the claim of the proprie- 

I 2 tor, 

by the said act is expressed, the said inbabitants ar« ' 
thereby adjudged and declared to.havp and to hold 
their Idtidtt of right to them, to dispose of or ah'e« 1 
aate , or*'otherwise to desgend , or be conHniDsnd t9 
their heirs for ever.'< , %' 

9 
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tor, whether 3isputecl^in the island , or dispegard-» 
e4 admidst the confu^io^is sSt home, was at length 
tacitly and silently relij;iquiBhed C^). 

^ The colony, left to its own efforts, and en- 
joying an unlimited freedom of' trade ^ flourished 
beyond example,. In the year ^640, however, the 
tjien Earl of Carlisle , who --was son and heir of 
the patentee, stimulated by the renoyrn of iU 
wealth and prosperity, began to revive his claiius 
as hereditary proprietor j and, entering into a trea- 
ty with Lord Willoughby of Parliam , conveyed 
to that - nobleni^n all his rights by lease for twen- 
^-one years, on condition of receiving one half 
the profits'* in the mean time ; but justly apppre- 
litnding that the resident planters inight • dispute 
his pretensions, he very readily concurred vrith 
liord Willoughby in soliciting a commission for 
the latter, as chief' governor, tinder tli^ sanction 
of regal authority (/i). ,: 

Thii 

Of) Lord Carlisle had originally stipulated for an an- 
nual tribute or forty jpomids of cotton wool from 
each person who held lands under his graiiU 

CO When this application was made^ the King was 
ia.the hands of the pv^hftmentt the commisaion there- 

■' ' .  for<r 
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This J tiongli an absolute 'icBelictioii of the 
proprietary ship, 'was asked and obtained; and 
tlie Lord WiUotighby, ' thus commissioned , em- 
larked for liis governmeut; and, in consideration 
of the royal appointment, was received by the in- 
habitants , who weie wafmly attached to the 
£ingV interest^ , with respect and obedience. It 
seems probable^ that at his firsts ooming, he said 
nothing of his lease from Carlisle \. trufting rather 
to future management for the re -establishment 
of that lord's pretensions, than to an open avowal 
of them on his arrival. We are told , however, 
by Lord Clarendon, that be obtained from th^ 
planters ,a promise pf a contribution to the pro- 
prietorj but before it "was carried into effect, the 
regal authority ' "Was abolished in England, and 
Barbadoes teduced to the obedience of the n^vr 
jiepublik, by whom another governor was ap- 
jjointei 

On the restoration of Charles II. and the re- 
tiUblishment of the royal authority aver aU the 

13 Brir 

V 

fore, with -bis MaiMty'j^privity and approbation was 
signed by-tlia Pxinc^ : pf Wales , at tbat time in 
Holland. 



 ( 
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British iomiKiofls <V) , Lord Willougliby , wio 
had eight or • nipe years of his lease uncxpired| 
applied to the King for leave to return to his 
gdvernment of Bar^adoes. To this application no 
objeciion- would have b^eni made by the izihabi* 
tants , if his lordship' had consideped himselT me- 
xely as representative of the crown j^ hut hi^ con-* 
nection and contract with the Earl of Garlisle, 
were by this time sufEcieiitly understood by the 
•planters, who saw with astonishment that thejr 
were regarded by those ^eat lords as irierc te- 
Hants at will of their possessions* They solicited 
therefore the King*s support av^d protection,' 
V,, They pleaded " , says Clarendon, „that they were 
the King's subjects; that they had repaired to 
Barbadoes as to a desolate place, and had by their { 
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(/) On the iStli of February y 1661, Mb Majesty ho- 
noured thirteen gentlemen of Barbadoes with ^e dig* 
nity of baronetage > in consideration of their suffet" 
idgs and loyalyty during the citiI war 5 They were, 
Sir John Colleton, Sir James Modifordi Sir James 
Drak) Sir Robert Dravers, Sir Robert Hacket^ Sir 
John Yeamana, Sir Timothy Thornfcill, Sir John 
W^thain , Sir Robert Legatd 9 Sir John Worsum , Sir 
John Kawdon, Sir Edwyn'&fccde, Sir WiUoughb; 
Chamberlayne^ 
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indnstry obtained a livilihood " tliere , wlieii they 
could not with a good con science stay in Eng- 
land; that if they should now be loft to thos« 
lords to ransom themselves and componnd for 
their estates, they fiinst leave the country, and 
the plantation be destroyed^ which yielded hi& 
Majesty so great a revenue." Respecting the 
charter granted to the earl of Carlisle, they in- 
sisted positively that it was void in 'law; and 
tliey made two bnmbla proposition to the King,; 
eithtT that his Majesty wpuld give them leave to 
institute, in his name, but' at their Own cost> a 
process in the Exchequer for trying the ^validity 

of the earl's patent; or that he would leave those 

i 

who claimed under it (for the second Earl of 
Carlisle dying in the interim, had bequeathed his 
rights in the West Indies to the earl of Kinnou) 
to their legal remedy, absolutely denying that 
either the late or former Lord Carlisle had jus- 
tained the smallest expence in settling the colony^ 

Ins4:ead of consenting to either of those most 
reasonable propositions^ the King ordered enquiry 
to be made into the several allsgations and claima 
of the parties concerned , ^by a comnpttee of the 
privy -^council; before whom spme of the planters 

I 4 heing 
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being heard, one- of them, in order more raedily 
' to induce th^.Kiilg to take th« sovereignity of th» 
isknd into his own hands, offered, in the nam^ 
of the inhahilants , to con sent ^ in that case , to 
lay an imposition of so much in the hundred on 
the produce of fteir estates, out of which hig 
Majesty's governor might he honouRiMy support ^ 
ed, and the King dispose of the overplus, as« hi^ 
should think fit. ^o a monarch of Charles'^ dis- 
position, this was too tempting a proposition ta 
te - resisted. We are informed tlaat his Majesty 
ireceived the offer very graciously : „ v^udi tiie nerC 
care of th^ committee", adds the noble historian, 
:who was himself of that body, „was to make 
«onie computation', that might ^be depended upon, 
us to the yearly revenue, that would arise upon 
the imposition wjithin the island. <^ But. the plan« 
ters, who called up the next day to git^e satia- 
faetion in this; particular, insisted thad Mr Ken- 
dall, the person who had made the offer , had no 
authority to iinderiake fcr them, or the inhabi- 
tants within the island ; and the utmost they could 
le brought to promise for themselves was'^, that 
they would use their endeavours with their iriends 
, in the island , to settle such a revenue orv the 
trown as ^le circumstances of the colony would 

ad- 
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admit of, wliicli they isaid the ^ assemblj^ alonei 
vas competent to deteri^ine. 

The pix>sp©ct of a reventie , though distant 
wid uncertain , brought forward the creditors of 
tie Earl of. Carlisle , 'the patentee , who was in- 
debted, ,it ssems y at Ink death, in the sam of L# 
80^000, and they bad no hopes of being paid but 
from the profits of his West Indian posscssionj|» 
The keirs of ' the Earl of Marlborough likewise 
put ia their claim for the arrearage of the annuity 
of L. 3oo, granted under the original compromise 
which I have before mentioned: and the Lord 
WiUoughby insi&ted ad the same timte on rccei- 
vijJg a moiety of whatever profits might arise 
during the remainder of the term yet nnexpiied 
in hU lea^e. The other moiety, during that time, 
and the whole in reversion, was claimed by thaf 
Earl of Kinnon. . 
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To satisfy these several claimantiaf, and sefur^ 
« perpertual revienne to the croWn, was a wort; f^ 
w difficulty^ and its aceomplishraent seems tq 
lave heeii the sole aim of the King'^ ministers} 
lywhojn, after a tedious, but partial in>vesligatioix. 
(considering the colony as wholly at the King'tf 

15 mer-: ^ 
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mercy) it 'vfas finally ordered, tliat the I^oti 
Willoughby should immediately repair to his go- 
Temment, and insist on the grant and estahlish- 
ment by the assembly of a permanent and irre- 
vocable 'rerenue of four and , half per cent to be 
.paid in specie, on all dead commodities, the growth 
of the island, ahipped to any port of the vrorld; 
the money arising therefrom to be applied ai 
IbllQWfi. 

First, Towards an honourable and immediate 
provision for the Earl of Kinnon, who, it was 
alledged, had sacrificed his for tun ne in the King's 
service, and who covenanted, on such provision 

*beiiig secured to him^ to surrender, the Carlisle's 

.pateut to the crown. 

Secondly, towards satisfactioh and still disr 
fftbarge of the Earl of Malrlborough's annuity: 

Thirdty, it was stipulated that the anrplos 
should be divided equally between the creditors 
of the Earl of Carlisle and the Lord Willougbby, 
durig tbe terin yet unexpired of his lordship'J 
lease. On the expiration thereof, the remainder,' 
after providing. L. 1,200 per annum for the King's 
fovemor for the tiine beings was ordered to be 

, _y paid 
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paid among llio said creditors till their demands 
were fuHy satisfied and discharged. 

Fourthly, on the extinctibn of those several 
iAcnmhraxices , it was stipulated thit the yrhole 
njenuc, subject to the charge of L. i,aoo per 
XBnum to the |;oYernor^ should be at the disposal 
cf the crown. 

* • 

On these terms it was understood that tho 
proprietary government was to be dissolved, and 
tlial the planters were to consider themselves^ as 
legally confirmed in possession of their estates, 
and to carry into effect the . important point, 
on which the whole arrangement depended (tjie 
grant of a perpetual revenue by the assembly) 
Lord Willoughby. returned to his gpvei'ument 
in i663. 



h' 
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It is i^ot wonder|ul that the planters^ on hia 
lordship's arrival, though devoted to the inter- 
ests of the' crown, should have loudly murmured 
it the conduct and determination of, the British* 
(overnnien^ m the progress and conclusion of the 
thole business. Clarendon himself confesses, that 
ftp grant to- Carlisle was voidable by law. Tho 
^"ig therefore laid them under bq great obliga«< 

tion 
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 iion iH obtaining a suirender of it. Many of 
planters had been obliged to quit their nati 
country in confiequenpe of their exertions in sa 
port of the royal cause during the civil war: 
the late settlement they perceived a regard e 
pressed towards every interest concerned but the 
own; and the return which they met with; bo 
for their former services,- and also for augmcn 
ing the trade, revenue, and dominion of the pa^ 
rent 'state by their recent labours , was a demanJ 
x)f a contribution, which they stated would amouni 
to t^n per cent, on the clear profits of their' esta-jl 
tes for ever. ' ^ I 

But their complaints,' though well founded) 

.were unavailing. The King and his governor 

were too deeply interested to recede. The as- 

teei^bly was called lipfon to forge chains for them* 

Ifeelves and their children, and if persuasion should 

• Tail \ force was- not only at hand , but was ac-. 

tually employed to compel them to submission* 

CJolonel farmer, who led the party in opposition; 

. .was arrested and sent prisoner to England , on a 

charge of muting and treason nor "was he.relear 

Bed till, a![lter a tedious and ^ severe confinement.' 

Awed by this example ^ and seniSble that uq sup-* 

port 
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port ccmid Be expected from the people at home , 
whose privileges lay prostrate at the feel of thf 
restored' monarch, the assembly passed • an act 
for the' purposes reqiiired of them; an ^ their pos~^ 
teiity still bear, and it is apprehended will long 
«ontinue to bear , the burtlien df it (it) ! 

(i) I have thought Jt may ha sstisfactory t* the reader 
to have an opportunity of perusing the act at large, 
vhich I therefore subjoin » permising that the clause 
'which eieaipts the lands ealled the 10,000 acres, and 
also that which stipulates for the building /a sp«~siona- 
house , and a prison ,' and pn^Viding for all other 
public charges incuml^ent on the government 1 out of 
the monies to be raised^by tha act, have heen equal- 
ly dU regarded 'by the crown. The session- 1l6 use 
and prisoH vfere not finished until the year lySor 
and ihe expvn^ (upwprds of L, 5>ooo) was then de- 

' frayed by a special tax on, the inhabitants) and there 
was raised by. other t&xes no lea3 a sum than L. 
19,440. 13. 4d. in thffee 3'ears (niz, from 1745 to 
1748) for the repair of the fortification*, 

An ACT for settling the Impost on the Commo-j 
dities of the Growth of tills Islaud j passed 
the 12th , of September.^ i663. — No. 36. 

WHEREAS our lalis Sovereign Lord Charles ihe^ 
frst , of blessed memory , did , by his letters patent 

undot 
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loyalty to Charts the Second^ ' vMi^e flleA witi 
, axuazement and indignation y <m finding it* proTis 
sions adopted and confirmed on the veateration o 
that monarch. By the regulations of tikis act 
liuid the estahiishment of the in1l;enial :daty on thei] 
produce , of whicdi I have so lairgely apToken , thei 
thought themselves treated witli a rigdur whici 
bordered on ^ ihgratitude , and they predicted th« 
. <3le^ine of their populatioo/ i^icultare and wealthj 
from 'the effect of those measures* ^0yf far theii 
prediction have- Been accomplished > a comparative 
State of the island at different periods will de- 
monstrate; with ivhich and a few miacellaneons 
ohserVaUons ^ I shall dismiss my present account 

Barhadofs is situated in i3® lo' N., lat. and 
in longitude 5o^ W. from JiOlidon. II is ahont 
twenty- one miles in length ^ and fdtirteen in 
breadth, and <^ntain8 106,470 -acres of land, most 
of ^rhieh is Uiider cultivatibii. The soil in the 
low lands is black, someT^hat reddish in the ahal* 
low parts; on the hills of a chalky marl, and 
Hear the sea generally sandy. Of this variety of 
- soil the black mould is best' suited . for the culti- 
vation of the cane, ^^^ with the aid of manure, 

• ^ 1X93 
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other eTidences for their said lairds ^ and others » bjr 

reason of die ignorances of those p want sufficient 

and legal words to create inheritances in them -and 

their heirs , and others that never recorded their 

grants 9 or warrants, and others that can make no 

proof of any grants Qr warrants they evet had for 

their lands I and yet KaTe been long and quiet pos- 

sessors af the same y and bestowed great charges^ the- 

teon. And whereas the acknowledgement of forty 

pounds of cot{o^ per head$ and other taxes and cem^ 

position formerty raised to the Earl of Carlisle > was 

held very heavyv: For & full remedy thereof fur all the 

defects afore -> related, and quieting the possessions and 

settling the tenures of the 'inhabitants of this .island. 

Be it enacted by his excell^icy Francis Lord Will-^ 

oughby of P^ham » etc. his council ^ and gentlemen 

of the assembly ) and by' the authority of the same> 

that notwithstanding the defects afore ^ralated all th» 

f 
now right full possessors ef lands, tenements y and 

\. 
hereditaments within this Island, according to the 

laws and customs iher<eof, may at all times repair 
unto hjs Excellency "for the full confirmation of their 
estates and tenures, and then and there' shall and 
may receive such full c'onfirmatlon and assurance « 
under his . Majes ^y^s gr^at seal for this island, as they 
can reasonably advise or desire, vaccording to th(2 
true intent and meaning of this act. And be jt fur- 
ther vnactfd by the ' authority aforesaid > that all and 

•verj 
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erery the payments of forty pounds of cotton per 
head » and all other daties , and arrears o^ rent trhicli 
have or might have been levied > be from heniie forth 
absolutely and fully released and . nfade raid ( and 
that the inhabitants of this island have and hold their 
heirs for ever, in free and common soccage, yielding 
and paying, therefore 9 at the feast of S^. Bllchaei 
every year , if the same be lawf^illy demanded » ons 
,«ar of Indian corn to his Majesty* his heitf aad sue- 
cersors for ever» in full and free discharge of all 
I'Oats.and services for the future whatsoever. In con-| 
sideration of th« release of the said forty poandsy 
and in consideration of the conhrmatioii of all estates 
in this island as aforejia,^d ^ and in acknowledgmeiU 
of his Majesty's ^race and favour in sending to and 
appointing ever us his said l^xcellency y of vfhose 
prudence and moderate governmtnt we have hereto* 
fbre had large experience > and do rest most assured 
thereof for the future. And for a» much as nothing 
conduceth more to the peace and prosperity of any 
place ,. and the protectien oC evpry single person the- 
rein than that the pulick revenue thereof may he in 
some measure proportioned to the pulick charges and 
expences i and also well weighing the great ,charjges 
that there, must be of necessity in mailitaining the 
honour and dignity of his Majesty's authority here ; 
the publick meeting of the sessions » the often ^tten- 
dance of die «ou9cil , ijho repmtiQA of the forts, tHe 

bttUd^ 
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boildiiig a sessions «>hotue and *'|>ri80Q» a&d all 
other puliek ' charges lAOumbent on tBe- gotemment 
^; IB consideration. lliereof) giro and gtant unto hit 
Majesty t his kefirs and siKrcessors for erer, aitd do 
most humbly 'desire yoiar Excellency to accept theso 
•or grants; and we humbly prtfjr {your Excellency 
that it may lip ejiact«d, and be it enaefied by his Ex- 
cfdiency Pranci% Lord Willoughby of Parham , cap- 
faingeneral and chief gonwemor of this island of Bar- 
badoes/ and all- other tlie Caribbee islands, and by 
and with the consent of the' council and the. gent- 
lemen of tha>at^nibly, rjeptesentatives of this island ^^ 
and hf authority of the same. That an impost or 
cnstofft be, from and after publication thereof, raised, 
upon the natire commodities ftf this island > after the 
proportions, and in manner aaid form as is hereafter 
^6etao#a.«nd appointed; that is to say," upon all 
dead commodities of the growth or produce of this 
islahd 9 th^ shall be sliipped off the same, shall be 
paid to our'3o7eni^n Iiord the King, his heirs. and 
successors for e?er> f^tur and a half in^ specie for 
•Tery five score. 

And be it further enacted sutid declared by the au- 
thority aforesaid , That if any goods befoM.- mention- 
ed, on wjiich tiie said* custom is imposed, and due»' | 
by this act, shall- at' any time her0after be shipped 
or put into any boat or other vessel to the intent to ^ 
tl§m.L$uLM, ._ ^ ' K ' '*>« 
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hf exnitd Uta, mf parts b^yonfl tlie seas tl|e said 
imposition diio for tli^ saixM k^i pa[i4» covpouuded 
lor, or lawfully tenderod ^ the eollectors^'^tir- t/ieir 
deputies, c/r sot haviBg agreed w*ith t)xe commissioner^ 
for that parpose to bo apppiQtedy .or their deputies 
for the s^me, aiccording to the true> iqteat and. me&n-* 
ing q£ the saidJict that 4hea« aad Ispm thence forth* 
shall the said goods, be forseit» ^ithe moiety .Uiereof 
to be to o.ur Sovereign >Lord the King an^ the other 
to him that shall. inlbrm> seize and sue for the same 
in any^ court of record within this island ^ which 
grants are left fo your Excellency's '&wn way of levy- 
ing , in full con^dence and assurance that your £x- 
cellency will take suclr course for the coUctotin^^ and 
gatbiering of the ^id impost, withont ainy charge* 
duty oi^ fees » as may be most for the ^so of tb» 
peoplii of this Island^ t ' . 

Provided nevertheless, that neither this act nor any 
thihg therein contsined) shall extend or be cX>nsti ued 
to bar his Majesty, or his said Excellency, from lii^ 
or their riglit to any land 'granted > or any incroachn 
ments tnade upon tjhe sea^ since the year one th ouJ 
sand six hundred jlnd iifty, or to any lands coin- 
,monly 'called. or known by the name of The Ttj] 
Thousand Acres } 'the merchants land, granted by fh^ 
late £arl of Carlisle, or IijIia father, unfo Marmadukd 
Rawdeuy l£squire» William Perluas, Alexander Ban- 

> nister« 
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ni^ter » Edmuad Porater 9 Cvptam' Wheatley » and 

* 

othen their associates y on certain covenants and 
conditions : Provided also i that the growth* and pro« 
dace of the said lands^ 9 mentioned in the preceding 
proviso 9 be not liable to any taxy impost, pr cus* 
tom , imposed by liiis act ; any thing in ' the aama 
seeming to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid* 
That one act made the seventeenth day of January 
one thousand six hundred any fifty » intituled , An act 
imgortiag the customs imposed and granted hy Hm 
council 9 and gentlemen of the assembly t to €i^ 
Right' Hounourable Francis Lord WHiaughby of Par- 
ham, Lord Lieutenant •» Gene/al o# die 'Province ot 
Carolina > and Governor of Baitbadoe's; as also> his 
Lord'ship'» confirmation of the right of th^ iiihabiiaiRa 
of this island to their several estatesT with the tenure 
and rent thereon created , and is from henceforth re-^ 

1 

pealed y^ made void f frustrate t of none effect » to ell 
jutenis 1 conrtruction y and purposes whatsoever. 
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In iG84j tlie asseniMy of tlii^ UUnA propo- 

ied to farm llie £oiif and ^ liailf pet cent for eleven' 

Jtara, for llie aniial rent of L. 6^000, Sterling, to 

'1 » 

^' paid inte tine exchequer^ .the governor and 

K a ' cbun* 
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dmile of it : liis salary \ra6^ raised %Quee 
^m twelve liuiidred to two tliouSftft'd pouw 
anuum, the ^liole of %rl»icli is' pai4 ««t of ' 
chequer, and 'charge^ to the* accotiilt of th 
and a half per cent dtrtyC /llie f<ttih of tlie g» 
• jnent bf this island so very ^^early resemble 
of Jamaica, which has already, beeft •describe' 
it is unnecessary to enter iato detail, exc 
Observe that the coundl is composed ' of 
iiembers, and the assembly bf twenty- two* ^ 
iiiost tmportant variation respects the court of 
i-ery, which in Barbadoes is corwlituted of ti 
vernor and cotjncil, whereas- in Jamaica the g 
ior is sole chancellor. On the othier hand, -in 
fcadocs, the governor sits in :«Sottnoil, even 
the latter are acting i* a legislative .capacity. 
In fcmaica, would be considered improper and 
. eonstitulibnal. It may abo be observe*,, that 
courts of gra»d sessions, co.mipon ,j>leas and 
d^equer, in Barbaders, ai'e distinct form each o 
„d riot, as. in Jamaica,: united and blendea ui 
Mipreme court of, judicature. 

I shall close my account of Barbado^S wi«« 
the following authenticfc docwaents- : 
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the court of France* — Grenada , efcl restored i§ 
Great Britain hy the ipeace of 1785. — Present 
state of the colony in respect to cuitip*aiion , /7/t?- 
duct ions and exports; ^oyernment and population, 
' Postscript: u^ppendix, . 
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Grenada f^as discovered by, and received iU 
name from Christopher Columbus in his third 
Voyage, in the year 1498. He found it possessed 
by a numerous and- warlike people, amongst "wlxom 
it does Dot appear that the Spaniards ever attem- 
pted to force a seitlemenl. They had a nobler 
prize to contend for on the continent and a cen- 
tury elapsed before the other nations pf Europe 
considered the regions df the new vroiad as conn- 
tiies , wherein all men might seize 01^ what sui- 
ted their convenience, without any regard to the 
proper inhabitants. Thus the Charaibes of Gre- 
nada happily/remained in peaceful obscurity until 
the year i65o, when the avarice and ambition of 
a restless individual devoted them to destruction. 

This person was Du Parquet, the French go* 
▼craor of Martinico, nephew and heir ofDesnam- 
hv^f of whom memorable mention is made in 
tho anixala of St. Christopher* Notwithstanding 

that 



I 

\ 
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Hk&iAhe French estdiblisbment in Martitiico was 
itself of recent date*, and that a great part of that 
island still remained uncultivated; and altlibugh 
another estahlishment was^ at the same time, be- 
gun by the same nation, in the large and fertile 
island of Guadaloupe, yet such was the rapacious- 
ness of this people , that upwards of two hundred 
hardy ruffians were easily collected by Du Par- 
quet's encouragement for an attempt on Grenada 
and it is apparent &om the "nature and mhgnitude 
of the preparatioiis , that it was considered as an 
enterprize of difficulty and danger. 

The history of this expedition, which took 
place in June 1600, is I'elaled at large by Father, 
du Tertre , whose account. ejLliibits such a mon-^* 
fttrous mixture of fanaticism aud knavery in 'the 
conduct of its leaders ,. as cannot be contemplated 
without in dign^ion and horror. Although it is 
evident that the French liad not the smallest ju- 
stifiable pretence for this invasion', yet we find 
the commanders administering the holy sacrament, 
in the most solemn manner, to all the soldiers 
on their embarkation ; and again , 'on their land- 
ing, Du Parquet, causing a cross to be erected,- 
compelled them to kne^l down before it^ and joii^ 

L d xn 
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in deroDt prayer to Almighty God^ for siiccesf^fo 
tlieir culerprize. 

This commander seems however to have had 
a few scruples of conscience concerning the justice 
- of his proceedings; for, having* heen received and 
entertained with the^ utmost kindness an<J cordia- 
lity by the natives (contrary to his expectation, 
and perhaps to his wishes) he thought it nece^^ 
sary' to affect some little regard to mod«ration, 
by pretending to oi)en a treaty with the chief of 
the Charaibes for ,tbe purchase , of the country. 
He gave the natives Cobserves Du Teftre) some* 
knives and hatchets, and a large quantity of glass 
beads, besides two bottles of brandy for the chief 
himself; and thus ( continues Ji was the island fair- 
ly ceded to the French nation^ by the natives 
themselves in lawful purchase^ After tliis notable 
transaction, it is not wonderful t^at the French 
should consider the refusal of the poo|: savages 
to confirm the agreement^ as contumacy and re** 
hellion. % 

Du Parquet, having thus established a colony 
^ in Grenada, and built a fort far its protection, left 

tiie government of the island to a kinsman, named 

-<• 
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Le Compte , -a man , accoiMluig to Da Tertrc , who 
possessed very singular talents for governments^ 

and was remarkable for clemency and humanity. 

» 

uXVe find this gentleman however, eight months 
afterwards , engaged in a most bloody war with 
ihc Charaibes; iii the prosecution of which 'he siu- 
thorized such acts of cruelty as furnish a portrait 
of him very different focm that which the histo- 
rian has exhibited. On receiving hews of the re- 
volt of the natives, Du Parquet sent a reinforce- 
ment of three hundred, men from Martinico, with' 
orders to < xtirpate the natives altogether ; but Lo » 
Compte seems not to have wante^ any incitement 
to acts of barbarity; for Du Tertre admits that; 
he had already, proceeded to mUrder, without 
mercy, ^very Charaibe that fell into his hands; 
not sparing even the women and cliildren. • 

Of the manner in which this humane and ae- 
complislied commander, and his civilized followers, 
conducted hostilies against these miserable people, 
we may form an idea, li'om a circumstance that 
occurred in one of their expeditions, of whick 
the reverend historian concludes his riari'ative . as 
follows : „ Forty of the Cliaraibes were massacred 
on the spot. About forty others, who had es- 

li S c^ped 
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caped. tlie- sword , ran to'vards a precipice ~, from 
^wbeiice they cast tliemselves headlong into the 
sea^ and miserabTy perished, A heantifnl young 
girl of twelve or thirteen years of age , whp wa^ 
taken alive , became the object of dispute between 
two of oar officers, each of them claiming her as 
his lawful prize; a. third coming up, pnt an end 

' to4he contest , by shooting the girl through, the 
head. The place from which these barbarian^ 
threw themselves into the sea, has been called 
evei since le Mome des Sauteurs; (a) *o\ir people 
(having lost but one man in the expedition) pro- 
ceeded in the n^xt place to set fire to the cotta- 
ges, and T^t up the provisions of the savages^ 
and, having dcstit»yed, or taken away, every 

t thing belonging to inem^ returned in high spirits ^[ 
(bieu joycux). 

By a series of such enormities, the whole 
• race of Charaibes that possessed Grenada in i650j 
Was speedily exterminated, and the French, having 
in this manner butchered all the natives, pro- 
ceeded, in the next place, to massacre each other. 

• The particulars of this civil contest may, 

:without injury to my readers , be omitted. I 

, ^ - shall 

{«) Leapera Hill. 
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slialX therefore only observe^ that the supreme, au- 
thority of Du Paiquet and his lieutenant; was at 
length established in Grenada; tut the expence. 
which had attended the plantation from its outset> 
and the maintenance of the foioe which X>u Par- 
quet had been compelled to furnish, in support of 
his authority^ had so greatly injured his fortune, 
as to induce him to look out for a purchaser. of 
all his rights and possessions in this island and 
its dependencies. In i656 such a purchaser offe- 
red in the Count de Cerillac, to whom the whole 

. t 

yvas. conveyed for 3o,ooo ci?owns. 

The conduct of Cerillac towards the inhabi-r  
tants of his acAvly acquired dominion was highly 
injudicious and oppressive. He. appointed a go- 
vernor of so arrogant and rapacious a disposition, 
and supported him in his extortions with such 
obstinacy, as to compel the most respectable of 
the settlers to quit the country and seek for safe- 
ty under a milder government. At'lengtt the peo- 
pie that remained, took the administration of 
justice into their own hands; by seizing on the 
person of the governor, and bringing him to a 
publick' trial. The criminal was condemned t« 
be hanged; but he blended noble birth, and dt^ 

. li 4 ma*- 
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manded tlie Iionotir of decoUatibn* Iffis request 
would have been -granted^ but unluckily an expeii: 
executioner in th^ busineaa of beheading could not 
readily be found, the judges therefore confpounded 
'the matter with his excellency, by consenting that 
lie should be shot; and he suffered in that made 
with great composure. .< / 

Some years after this, Monsieur de Cerillac, 
the. proprietor, receiving, as it may be supposed, 
but little profit from his capital^ conveyed all Ms 

i 

rights and interest in Grenada, etc. to the French 
West, Indian company ; whose charter being abo- 
lished in 1674, the island from thence forward be- 

came vested in the crown of France. 

- X 

/ 
* Under the various revolutions and 'calamities 

which had thus attended this unfortunate planta- 
tion , it may well be imagined that cultivation had 
viade but little progress in it; but- although order 
und submission were at length introduced by the 
establishment of the royal authority/ vai'ious cau- 
ses concurred to, keep the colony in a state of 
poverly and depression' for many years afterwards. 
Even so late as 1700, if Raynal has heen riglitJy 
informed, the island contained no more than a5i 

whites 
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iflitps and 525 Wacks; who were employed ^on 3 
flautatiaus of sugar ^ and 52 of indigo« 



Af^er the 'peace of Utrecht, the government 

of I 

f 



of France began to- turn its attention towards her 



West Indian possessions. Grenada however, for 
many years , partook less of its care than the rest* 
It had no constant correspondence, w;ith the mo*- 
tbcr- country: some oppressive regulations of the" 
farmers-- General ruined the cultivation of one of 
its staples, tobacco: and the planters had not the, 
means of obtaining a supply of negroes from lAfri- 
ca, sufficient for the purpose of- cultivating ^ugar - 
to. any extent. These, inconveniencies led theiii 
into a smuggling intercourse with the Dutch: a . 
resource' which at length changed their circum<- 
stances for the better ; encreased their numbers • 
and occasioned a great part of the country to b» 
settled, insomuch that when, in the ^year 1762, 
the fortune of war made the English masters of 
this aj;id the rest of the French Charaibean isjlanda, 
Grenada and the Grenadines v are said to have 
yielded annually, in clayed and muscovado sugar, 
a quantity* equal to ^bout 11,000 hogsheads ^af 
muscovado of i5 cwt. each, and about 27,000 4^9* 
•f indigo. 

li 5 ^ Grc- 
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Grenada surrendered on cajHtiilattan in Pe* 
bniaiy 1762, and, 'with it« dependencies, was fi- 
nally ceded to Great Britain by the definitive trea- 
ty of peace at Paris on the lolh of Febrimry 
1763 i St. Lucea being restored at the same time ^ 
to France. The chief stipulations in fiivomr of 
the inhabitants, as well by the treaty, as by the 
articles of capilulation , were these ; ist. That as 
they would become , by their surrender , subjects 
of Great Britain, th^y should enjoy ihgir pro- 
pertiejB and privileges , and pay taxes , in like 
manner as the rest of his Majesty's subjects of 
the other British Leeward islands. 2dly. "With 
' respect to religion, thay were put on ,the same 
footing as the inhabitants of Canada, viz» liberty 
was given them to exercise it according to the 
Titer of the Romish Churchy as far as the laws 
of Great Britain permitted* 3dly. Such of the 
inhabitants, of Grenada as chose to quit the island^ 
should have liberty so to do, and eighteen months 
should be allowed them to dispose of their effects. 



The island and its dependencies being tbutf 

^ become a British colony, one of the first measu— 

res of government was to issue a prbclamation 

unde): the* great seal ^ bearing date the 7th of Oc- 

tobe:f» 



toteir jySSy wTierein^ •amongst other things, it is 
declared ^^that all persons inhabiting in> or rc- 
,j sorting to the, isTan^ of Grenada, might confide 
„in the royal protection for the enjoyment of the 
,; benefit of the laws of England , with the right 
,,of appeal to the king in council, as fully as 
„the inhabitants of the other British colonies in 
,, America under the king's' immediate govern- 
ment." — It also sets forth, „that the king by 
letters patent under the great- s^al, had given 
express power and direction to the governor, sIb^ 
soon as the state and circumstances of the colony 
would admit thereof J with the advice"^ and con- 
sent of the council J and the representatives of 
the people, to make, constitute, and ordain laws, 
statutes, and ordinances for the good government 
thereof, as near as may be agreeably to the laws 
of England , and under such regulations and re- 
•trictions as are used in the other Sritish co- 
lonies. *f 

THIS proclamation was followed by anoth^r^ 
dated the 26th of March 17G4, inviting purcha- 
sers upon certain terms and conditions* 

THE 
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THE governor thus said to Bare been ap* 
pointed j was general Melville y whose commission 
howeTer did not bear date until the gib of Aprfl 
1764, and the assembly which he was directed to 
summon, met for the first time in 1765 previoiu 
to which y the BriCish inhabitants were irresistible 
called lo the discussion of a great constitational 
question ; of which it is proper , I should now 
give some account. 

The question* arose from the information, that 
the crown, conceiving itself entitled by the ternu 
of the capitulation to the duty of 4t ' per cent 
upon all jwoduce exported from the newly ceded 
islands, as paid at Barbadoes,' etc. had issued let- 
. ters patent, bearing date the 20th Jiily 1764, or- 
dering and directing, hy virtue of the prerogatiTO 

4 

royal , that from and after the 29th of-Septemberi 

* 
then next ensuing, such duty or import in spe- 

. cie , should be levied in Grenada ; in lieu of 9II 

customs tind duties formerly paid to the Frenclx 

king, . , 

We have z^en^ in the history of Barbadoes; 
in what manner the inhabitants of that island be- 
came subject to the duty in question; and to what 

a 

pur- 
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pnrpojet <tlie money was expressly stipulated, to 
be applied 3 biit unjustifiable as were tlie means hy 
whicl that imposition was oHginally established 
inBarbadocs, the grant was, appay^ntly, the grant 
of the people themselves, by their representatives • 
in their legislative capacity. Even Charles the lid. 
in irhose reign the grant' passed, though a rapa- 
•ious and unprincipled monarch j did not openly 
claim the right of laying taXes by his own autho- 
rity in a colony which had ^ an assembly of its 
own, competent to that purpose. The kiijg was 
ready enough to overajve, or to corrupt the mem* 
bers which composed that assembly; but he left 
hem the form and semblance at least^ of a fie« 
jovernment. 

.In defence of the present measure, it was 
urged that Grenada being a conquered country, 
the king was invested . with the power of putting 
the inhabitants under what form of governmtent 
he thought best 5 that he might have granted them 
what terms of capitulation, and have concluded 
what articles of peilce with them he s£iw fit ; and 
iiuther; that the assurance to the inhabitants of 
Grenada, in the articles of capitulation, that they , 
should •njoy tkeir properties and privileges in 
 * Uke 
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"The nolle and venerable judge who proDoim* 
ced the opinion of the Court , rested the determi- 
nation solely on the cireumstauce^ that the pro- 
clamations pf October i763> and March^ ^764, wert 
of prior date to the letters patent j bbserfiiig, that 
the king had precluded him86lf from the exercise 
of legislative authority over Grenada, before th» 
Jetteys patent were issued. „ Through inattention^ 
he said, of the king's servants, in inverting the 
order in which* th,e instruments should have pas- 
sed , the last act was contradictory to , and a vio- 
lation of the first , and on that account null and 
void. " But, although the noble lord confined the 
mere legal questions to a narrrow compass > he 
judged it necessary, at the same time, to enter 
on a wide and extensive field of discussion in 
aUpport of the regal authority over Conquered 
countries j maintaining „ that it Is left to the 
king to grant or refuse a capitulation > — if he 
refuses^ and puts the inhabitants to the sword ^ 
or other wise exterminates them > all the lands 
belong to himself. If he receives the inhabitants 
under his protection, and gr^ts them their pro- 
perty, he has a power to fijc ^such terms and 
conditions as he thinks proper. . He may (said 
the noble judge^ ^ield up the conquest^ or retaia 

it. 
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it; on widt terths Ire 'pleases, dttd change, part, 
or lie whole, of tli^ law, or % political form of 
itsj:governmdnt, as lie sees tes^t^*" In reply .tO' an^ 
observation, tliat adjudged case, in ^ point, Imd , 
been adduced , the nohle lord declared that this \ 
tras not tp be wondered at, „iAasniti:ch as no 
question was ^ver started hefore but that, the king 
has a tight to a'legllslative authority over a con- 
quered- country 5*'^ arid' he quoted an opinion 'of 
the crown laW5''eri ia 172:1, in l^espect of Jailiaica^ 
The assembly of that island being Vefractory, it 
was refe^rred'to Sii* Ptilip Yorke'ahdSir Clement 
Wearge to know „what coula be done if tlie as- 
sembly should obstinately .'continue to' \fiXhhold 
all the '.usual supplies," They reported, that „if 
Jamaica was still to be. considered a?.. a conquered ' 
island^ the ting luid a Eight 'to levy taxes upon 
the inhabitants ; but if it was to be considered' ia. 

the same lieht as the other colonies, no tax could 

. . ', ' • ^ 

be imposed on the inhabitants , but by an assem^*. 

»  

bly of'thie. island^ or by an iict of parliament* * 
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It is impossible, 1 think, iiot to* perceire , 

through these, and other parts oi th^ leairned/ 

judge's argument, a certain degi^ee of bias. Arising 

from the unhappy diwention which ^ aliout that 

CUm. tis* i* tb. M period, 
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' The nolle and venerable judgej^ 

ccd tte opinion of the Court, re^ / 
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clamations pf October 1763, y / 
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* fill- fh^ cases ; chiefly relied on by. the learned 
f ,^jge, were those 'of Ireland, Wales, Berwick 
^d New York; in all which placpa it was assert- 
ed that the king, after their conquest, had, of liis 
own authority, exercised the powers^ of legisklure, 
.by introducing au alteration of thjeir former laws, 

"* * fit 

4Ctid establishing a new systenl of government over 
the inhabitants. „No man (observed hii lordship 
in the caSe of Ireland J ever said, that the change 
in the law* of that country was made by the par- 

' ' lia- 
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ae question was not 

"^^ '• jwn alone ^ or the parlia- 

\, ' aad the right of exercising the 

iided for? — lV0.even admit 

lerpositibn of parliament was un^eces- 

•alill however the maln/questiori remains to 

**anawered, Which is, To what extent may the 

loyal prerogative in siich bases be exerted ? Di3 

the noble judge m^n to assert^ that conquest fle- 

"troy«,all the rights bf the con'quered,* and that 

the Idngf in changing their laws and forpi of 

government jj has a right to prescribe to them^ hot 

nierely the English constitution 5 — but any other 

• "ystem he J^hinks best? if such Was the opinion ^ 

It may be affirmed that the cases which. his lord-i 

*hip adduced iri support of his argument^ warrant 

lo Bttch conclusion. 

* 

» . » * - t 
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Tlie first case was that of li-eland^ i>*rhe 
'act, says the noble lord, comes out clearly to 
le,. that Ireland received the laws of England by 
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* perioci ^ broke- put into a civil wjtr Between Great 
Britain and lier colonies ; in the progress of whicli, 
it i$ IdieTed, this ^pble person distiDg;uisIied 
liijpself as an active partizan, andT a ptjwerftil . ad-- 
vocate for the unconditional supremacy of tlio 

; nlotKer- cdiuitry. I miglit otherwise be chargeable 
with gre^t arrogance in presuming to differ from 

, such which of authority; but . surcjy it 'MjriVi he 
pormitted me to examine the doctrine m^ntained 
on this .occasion/ by the test of those^cases; whicli 
the noble judge himself 'adduced in its support. 
In such an e^aniinktion^ plain argument and com- 
mon sepse m^ay supply the subtleties of legal refi- 
nement . and the want of professional learnix^. 
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, The cases, chiefly relied . on by. the learned 

judge, were those of Ireland, Wales, Berwick 
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and Ne\v York; in alL which placf^s it was assert- 

«d that the king, after their conqiiest, had, of hi 9 

own authority, exercised the powers^ of legislature, 

• . .... 

.by introducing an alteration of liipir former laws, 

^cnd establishing a new systeni of government over* 

'. ^ - -  

the inhahitantsi „ No man (observed hid lordship 
in the ca&e of Ireland J ever s^id, that the change 
, ia the laws of that country was made by the par^ 
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liameht of England : np man eret said tke tstoym. , 

could ntot do it <* 

'PjTith the utmost deference, however, to tht 

lentimehts of tMs- great and enlightened lawyer > 

1 presume, to think that the question was not 

simply, Whether the crown alone, or the parlia- • 

ment of England, had the right of exercising the 

authority contended foi*? — 'iWiEteven admit 

that tiie interposition of parliament was uimecetf- 

saiy. Still however the main /questioii remains to 

be answered, which is,' To what extent may the 

royal prerogative in such leases be exerted ? Did 

the noble judge m^n to assert, that conquest de- 

Btroyv^ all th6 rights bf the conquered,' and that 

the king, in changing their laws and form of ' 

government ;^ has a right to prescribe to them^ hot 

merely the English constitution; — but any other 

system he Jhhiks bestV if such Was the opinion ^ 

it may he afHrmed that the pases which. his lord-. 

ship adduced iii support of his argument, warrant 

!io such conclusion. 

The first case was that of Ireland^ i,Th« 
fact, says the noble lord, comes out clearly to , 
be,^ that Irelatid received the laws of England by 
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the ^barters and commancb of Henry II. ^ ICin'g 
]6hn^^ a^d lienry III. 

•' ^ ' ' f . 

Of Wal©8» the jioble lord ob«erTe5 ,^tliat.tli« 
statute of Wales (*ia Edward I.^ is cdrtainly no 

' I 

more than regulations , made by the king in his 
council for the gov^ernment of Wales, and that 
the king gover^fd it as a conquest 9 '^ but let; us 
liear on this subject the leaded judge Blapkstone. 
„ This, territory , observes Blackstone « being then 
entirely re* annexed (by a king of fepdal iresum^ 
ption) to tlie^ dominion of the England,* or, as 
the statute of Rutland expresses it, terra Walliae 
cum incolis suis, prius regi jure feodali subjecta, 

, (["of which homage was the sign ) jam in ,proprie- 
talis dominium totaliter et cum integi'itale conver- 

* s£t est, vCt coroiiac regni Angliae tanqua^ pari 

corpoHs ejusdem annexa et unita. But the finis* 

 

hing. stroke to their independency, was given by 
the statute 27 Henry VIU, c. a6. which at the sa- 
m^time gave the utmost advancemeht to their 
civil prosperity, by admitting j.hem to a thorough, 
communication of lafWs with the subjects of Eng-- 
land. Thus were this brave people gradually con- 
' quered into the enjoyment of true liberty^ being 
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iiuensiUy put upon tbe samq/ footings aixd made 
fellow' citizens witfi their, conquerors.^ *f 

Anotlier case was that of Berwick, which, 

olieiTed the i^oble lord,, after the conquest of it, 

iras governed by ch*arlers from, the crown , with- 

ont the interposition of Farliainent , Jill the rei^ 

of JaAes I." The noble judge would have stated 

tliis case more fairly , had he said that Edward L 

at the request of the inhabitants, confirmed to 

thejn the enjoyment bf their ancient, laws; but 

that ,^its constitution was put on an English foQ* 

t^ngj ty a charier of King James. These are the 

very words of Blackstoue. ^ i ' 

The case next quoted by the learned judge 
was that of New York, which was conquered 
from the Diike in 1664, and, like Wales, re- 
mained in tpossessioi^ of most of; its former inha- * 
bitants. King Charles II. ( observes the nobh? jud- 
ge) changed the form of their constitution and 
political government; by granting it to the duke 
of York , , to hold of his crown under all the re- 
gulations contained in the letters- patent. '^ — ^ So 
fair as true; but whilt followed?- This duke of 
York (afterwards James II.) was' a man whose^ 
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principles of government, were in tlie higliesf ,de- 
grce repugnant and iniipical to- tliose of the E^g-^ 
lisli CGtistitution, Accordingly he attempted at 
first, to inti'oduce inth the newly acquired coxui^ 

. tryj, a system little coiiaondnt to ' British fifeedom; 
biit be was disappointed - and defeated. He "Whb 
compelled much against his inclination , to alloivr 
the people to choose deputies to represent them 
in the legislature; and these. ^deputies actually Vo^* 
ted j^that all the ordinances which- had' been inad^ 
ty.the governor and council, before the people 

' were admitted to a {share in the legislature, were 
invalid , because they were passed in a maaner 
repugnant to the constitution of England. '^ * 

• » 

'/ / •, ' ' • 

From this recitel, it is, I think, eTidenf that 

>  ■- 

the noble and learned judge mii^took the gist of 

the question ; or rathdr confounded together two 

r things which are totally distinct and repugnant 

I in their nature-; for lie appears to have conside<^ 

i^ed the jiirerogative in the king ,• of extending to 

his newly acquired subjects , the; benefits of tlie 

English constitution, as equivalent to th^ right of 

^Vuiing them by whatever c^hslitution or system 
'^ ' • ' .* ' ' 

of government he pleases; orj by none at all. 
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It wouH seem itben that^ if the cas^s wbich 
have been adduced prove any thing , they prove , 
thui the isrown neither has prescribed^ nor could 
prescribe, any form of government incompatible 
•with the principles df the British constitution^ to' 
ajiy colony 'or territory whatever, wh^her ac- 
quired by conquest or settlement; — and good 
authorities are not wanting in support of thia \ 
doctrine. „,The king of Great Britain (says an, \ 
excellent writer ("c) ) altliough at the head of a free , 
state , may, in his 0^11 right, hold other states, 
ujider a form of government that . i^s not free ; as 
he does, for instance, the states of the electoraiir 
of Haftover. He may top even as iking, of Great 

Britain , by virtue of his prerogative and is gc- , 

•• • 

neralissimo of the empire , hold a Conquered stat« 
^for the time beii^g) under a form of government 
that is not fr^e;* that is, under military law<: but, 
in^ the instant that such conquered ' state is, by • 
treaty of peace, or otherwi/JCj ceded to the crown 
of' Great Britain, in that instant it imbibes the spi-^ 
rit of the Constitution , it is naturalized ; it is as- 
sifflilated to the government , it is governable and 
to be governed by, ^and under all those powers 
with which the governing power of king , lords 

. M 4 «nd 
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and commons is investeti W tbe* constitution : but 
it is n9t governable , neither is to be governed, 
by any powers wbich, the. governing powir of 
kipg y lords and commons^ does not possess from 
the constitution: as for esainple. it cannot be 
governed. on the^ principle^ of slavery; bec^se th^ \ 
governing power of king, lords and commons is 
appointed by the constitution « to govern on tbc 
principles of liberty. " Surely it is a proposition 
, obsurd and moTLstrous on the very face of itr> Iq 
say that' a limited monarch in a free state y zn«y 
govern any part of the dominions of such a $|;ate 
in an arbitrary and tp^annical manner. A body 
of subjects so governed 9 would ^ if ^ sufficiently 

• 

numerousjf'b^ fit inMr^meuts to enslave the rest! 



'. The intelligent reaJer will admit the vast 
importance of. this question >> both to the present 
age and to posterity; and perceive how greatly 
the dearest interests of men, who, in the contin- 
gencies' of war ,' sli^ill hereafter- fall unjcler the 
British dominion, may possible be concerned in 
its discussion. To such, readers no apology >vill 
be necessary, for the detail which I have thought 
it iny duty to give on a subject of such constitu- 
tional 
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liouarmagitiliKl?* — I aiaw return to traiisac-. 
tioM with, ihp colony. 

It has been stated that tke ^rst assembly met 
in 176^. At that time none of the French Romaii 
catbglik iphabiUnts claimod a right , .or even •e^x- 
presied a dcisire, of becoming liiembefs, either of 
. the council or assembly: but in 1768', the gover-r ' 

nor received ibstructions from the (Jrown , to a^- 
mi two of them into the council, and to declaro 
Others to be eligible into the assembly, on taking ' ^ 
llie oath? of allegiance and supremacy. The go- / \ , 

Teruor was directed also to. include the names of - 
certain persons- oT this description, in \fhfi com*^ 

mission of the peace, ' ' 

• / 

These instructions, and the measures which , 
"Were taken in consequence thereof, gave rise ,to . 
violent commotions and party divisions in th^ co- 
lony, ^which , being imbittered by religious con- 
' troversy, cohtinue^ to divide the inhabitants to the 
! present hour. •- It were highly unbeeqming in m» 
, (a stranger to the island^ to. flatter the p^ssiona; 
' of one party" oi; the' other; and I. should readily , 
consign all the circumstances to oblivion, but thai 
it is jny duty as an ,histqrian , to state without 

M 5 ' N • P^^- 



^pnjndkm rada partiralars as najy in Aor odiib«- 
qaences , affect tbe gencnl irel£une of fke eolony> 
Uutt the erroTB of one «ge maj serre a« a. lesson 
to the next. 

Th^ opposition that was ^ren liy the Britisb 
inbaBitants to the appointment of any of the Ro- 
Bian catholik capitnlants to seats in the le^sla- 
tore, arose, I iielieTe, originaSy from an idea 
that the royal instructions in this case ^were in^ 
direct Tiolation of the tost act of Charles II. which 
requires ,ytbat idl persons enjoying any place of 
trust or prefit shall, in addition to the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, suhsmbe a declaratioB 
against the doctrine of transnbstantiatioii in *the 
sacrament of the L*<Nrd's 'supper. ** By the king's 
^instractiens, aboTs cited, his Roman catholifc sub- 
jects of Grenada were declared eligible ^without 
subscribing to this declarstion. 

liiberal and enlightened minds at this day are 
not easily reconciled to the doctrine, that- an ad- 
h'ereti^^ to mere specnla^ye opinions in matters of 
faith, ought to drive any loyal subject from the 
service of bis. country, or deprive a man (other* 
viae en^tled^ qf the enjoyment of those honours 
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Hud distinctions i the distribution- of whicli the" 
wisdom of the laws ^as assigned to the /Sovere^u.^ 
Much less will it be thonght tliat such a men is 
unworthy of that cQnfidenoe which his ncigjbbours 
and fellow citizens, who aie best acquainted with 
Ilia principle^ and virtues, and aj:e themselves of 
a different persuasion, shall think fit to repose in 
biin. At the same.time,*it must be acknowledged, 
that the recent and then depending claiin- in the 
cro\^n , to lay taxes on Grenada by its' ^ own au-* 
tbority, gave thb inhabitan/ts just canse of appre* 
tension y that th'e royal instructions in the present 
caa^e were founded , in like tiianner , on a preten-* 
sion to legislative authority, subversive of their 
own colonial . assembly. ^ 



' \ 



On th^ other hand, i^ was alledged that th0 
test act' was neve?: meant to extend to the British 
plantations ; thkt it 'was confined, both in its let-* 
tcr and spirit ,v to the kingdom of. England and 
the town of Berwick; and though it^ were, true 
that 'it is . the practice ©f 4he courtf of Grenada 
to adopt both the common and st^ute law of £ng-* 
land, it was ^contended neverthelessj that the ado- 
ption could extend 'only* to such of the JEJnglish 
statutes as were applicable/ to ijie" peculiar situa-r* 
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tion'of t^fe 'colony. ^ It -mis iarg«d, tba1> the act 
in q^ttesUon originatedf in an age o^ religious fren* 
»y and fanalitk violence. The authd^ity of his- 
lory was adduced to prove th^t it was particular •- 
Jy profnoted by a 'worthless individual, from atii- 
niosity 1o the Duke of Ybrk, who wAa obliged, 
in consequence of it, to resign the great office of ^ 
Lord High Admiral. A* law thus founded - and 
supported, instead- of being considered as suited 
to thb circumstances vof a. new and infant colony, 
ought, it wa^ said, to be expuaged from the Ens^ 
lish statute book. - * . 

What influence these, or other considerations 
had, on the British ministry,! prpsume not to 
/ say. It is certain that the king refused to revoke 
his instrucli^^ns ;^ in consequence whereof thje most 
zealous of the protestant miembers of ther assem* 
bly declijaing to. attend, it was seldom /that a hou« 
B^ covld be formed., Publick affairs 'soon fell into 
the utmost confusion, and in this state of £»ction 
end perplexity , the island continuedT, until its 
re -capture by the French in 1779, ^ 

X)n thi» occasion, charges were brought against 
th© Frenchr inhabitants which I will not repeat 

\ ^ '   ^ -■■ be- 
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%ecaitflLe Z bave no otber eridence to stipporttbem 
tlianr the muttial reproacbes^^ aiid Te'ciji^^ocal aiccn-^' 
sadons of the parties., Tlie complaints indeed . 
wMch vrere loudly '» inade on' the part of the 
French , of an usurpation of their dearest rights « 
ty the prevailing laclion , seemed to, imply'. that 
tbey relied rather < on justification 'than denial* • . 
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The French ministry however required lio. 
other ejicoulragement for attacking this island than 
the defenceless state in which 'all tjie British setin 
lements in the West Indies wejfe at that^junctura 
notoriously left. The-, hopeless and destructive 
war in North America had drawn to its vortex 
all the powers, resources, and exertions of Great 
Britain. Already had' Doihinioa and St . Vincent 
become a sacrifice to that unfortunate • con1;e^t ; 
when ^t fell to the lot /of Grenada to experience 
her share of the general misfortune* 

On the idiof July^i779, a Flench arnjamenti 
consisting of a fleet of sS ships of the line ^ lo 
li*igates, and 5ooo troops, under th6 coiximarid of 
the Count D' Est'aing , , appear^ ojff the harbour 
and town of St. ' George j the whole force of' the 
island was composed of 90 men of the 48th regi«' 

ment^ 
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ment^ .5oo militia of the iaHmd, and i56 teameik 

jrom. the idetthsint ships j and its forliEcations 

Consisted chieily of an entrenchment, which had 

ieeii hastily thrown up round the summit of the 

Hpspital - hill* Tliifi entrenchment ,the Count 

li'Estaing invested the next d|iy, at the head af 

36oQ:bf his best forces, which he led up ia three 

columns, and after a hard cotiflict and the loss 

of 3oo men , carried the lines, -' Never did so 

small a hody of men macke a nohler 'defencer 

against such inequality of numbers. The gover- 

HOT (Lord Macartney) and the remains of h« 

little garrison, immediately v retired into the old 

forjt^, at the mouth of the hajrbour ; which Low- 

tver was wholly untenable , being commanded by 

the Hospital -hill battery, thferguns of which Ba- 

ying bBen most unfortunately left nnspiked, were 

now turned, against . t}iem« , At day -break) ^^ 

t'retich opened a battery of two twenty -foui 

pounders against the Walls of the old- fort' h 

thifi situation, the governor ' and inhabitants lia(! 

-Jio resource but in the hopes of obtaining hyovf 

rablQ terms of capitulation 5 and herein the w«'' 

disappointed. Their proposals were scornfully rc 

jected^ and such hard and extraordinary terffli 

offered and insisted on- by Pount D^Estaing, «' 

lef 
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lefttliem no alternative but the sa<^rifi(^e of tlieir 

honour^ or an unconditional surrender. They 
embtaced the latter; and it liiuat be acknpw]<^dged| 
that the protection -.Which was afforded to %hp 
helpless, inhabitants of the towi^^ and thieir pro- 
perty, not xj^ly /vrhila the treaty, 'vras depending, 
but also after the surrender of the i$>and at dis^* 

\ 

cretion, reflected t^e highest Jafttr<e on' fiips disci- 
pline^ as well as humanity of the. conq^uerors* 
Protection arid* aafe - guards were granted on every 
apjilicaiion j ai\d, t})us a town ^as saved, fro^ plun^ 
der, wluch by the stipict rules, of Mvsix might hav^ 
been given up to .an Exasperated soldiery* , ;  

It is to be \an3ented that the subsequent con-* 

duct of, the ,f pencil government of t^renada to- 

wards Its new. subjects , was not,, quite so gene-* 

reus* By an ordinance . of . the CoUnt dc Durat ^ 

the' new/ governor, they* were . enjoined,, under 

the penalty of military execution ^ai>d con£sGatio.|L 

of proi)erty, froQi the payment, .directly or in* 

directly ; of all debts due by them to British sub,-. 

j«cta, refiding infany part, of the British^ domi-* 

mons J and by another ordinance ^ the prohibi*-* 

tion wi^ extended to such debts owing to tKe 

lubjects of the «nited .provinces of Holland, as 

wir« 
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• were guarantied by any of the 8n1)jett8 oP Great 
Britlun, The Count D'Estaing had inserted clau- 
ses te the same' effect ^ in the fomi of capitula- 
tion , 'Which he ha^ tendered to *the garrison, wA 
it was those prohibitions that indticed' the British 
' inhabitants witTi an honest indignatioii , to' risque 
the consequence of an uncduditidnal surrender, 
rather than- submit to them.* With the Tirttie and 
intc^ty that it i« to' be hoped will "ftr ever dis- 
tinguish, the British charatter, they'cd^sidex'ed no 
Batrifice so great as th^ violation 6f 'ifaat conliden- 
«c y which had been reposed in ' ibem by their 
» friends and crcditbrs in Eurojpe. -'But the ordi** 
nances went Still /further- By the regulation* 
which they contained, it was enactbtl ih^^ all the 

festatesbeloijgirrg to English absenifeis i should be 

- . • . • • . " 

put into the hlind$ of cfcrtaih pvtSoUs to nomina^ 
' led by the govem6r> called 'conservators J' tind the 
produce- b* paid- ifito the pufblic/k treasury* TW 
wai pltind<ir*afencffioned by authority J and the ah- 
fi^nt proprietors wei^e not the only victims* The 
shameful facility with which ^ very French clai- 
mant was put into possesaioh of estates to which 
ihe flightest pretension was set up ^ gave the re- 
sident planter sreason to apprehend, 'that }he only 
indulgence they were to expect/ Was that ivhich 

- Po- 
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Folips^nma promiaed Ulysses^ of being cTerotire^ 

Most of.lliese injtmous proceedings ^ and'T«« 
rlov&acts pf personal oppressions inflicted on th# 
conquered inhabitants of Grenada, were, byvthenii 
imputed to the top great influence with the go* 
venu)r of their late fellpw subjects and neighbourS| 
tiie French planters ; and it is much easier to ac** 
count fov> than to justify their conduct* Let it 
be remembered^ howeVer^ to the honour of th^ 
French nation , that these . nefarious proceedings 
were no soonej^ made known to the court of . 
France, than they were disapproved and repro«*i 
bated The appointment of conservators was abo«* 
lished, and restoration ordered to be made of the 
estates of absent proprietors* Redress was li'cke-^ 
urise very generally given, by appeals in the last 
resort, to such of the. resident planters af had 
iKen illegally deprived of their possessions. But 
it was not long before the island itself i*everted 
to the British dounnion* 

Grenada and the Grenadines were testored ta 
Great Britain^ with all the other captured islands • 
k the West Indies (Tobago excepted) by the ge- 
a$m. tat. in. N . / neral 
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meral padfieation, which took place in JanuaTy 
,1783^ a pacification upon which, whatever may 
he its general merits, it is impossible hut that the 
Snglish sugar planters (except peAaps those of 
the ceded ishmd^ must reflect with gratefnl satis- 
fEietion. It might indeed have been wished^ hj 
those who have at heart, the |)re8ent repote and 
ihtnre prosperity of mankind, that some salutary 
regulations had been framed, at the same time, 
*for preventing the revival of* tho^e unhappy na- 
tional animosities among the white inhi^bitant^ of 
Grenada 9 of which I have so largely spoken^ 
and which I am sorry to be informed^ were rc> 
Viewed on the restoration of tbe island with ad- 
ditional force and aggravated violence. It is' not 
my intention however to enter into any fftrthcr 
detail on the subject. As a fi*iend to the inter- 
ests, of humanity, independent of religious opi« 
nions, and locality of births I shall rejoice i£ 
means can be found to restore to this little com- 
munity -that . peace , confidence and unanimity , 
without which its inhabitants must be a ruined 
people, and a prey to the first invadeiv 

Haviftg thus, as I conceive, suificiehtly treate^ 
of the historical and political concerns of tlii^ 

va- 
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TilaaUe.colony^ I sliall conclade with' a short Bis* 
play of its present state (1791), in respect of 
Boilj population^ productions and exports; pre« 
mising, that many of those little islands which 
are called the Grenadines, no longer appertain to 
tlie gdvernfiient of Grenada. By an arrangement 
of the British administration, which has taken 
affect since the , peace ; a )iue of division passes in 
an east and west direction ^ between Cariacoii and 
Union Island. The former of these, and some 
smaller islands south of it, are till that are noiir 
comprized in the Gi'enada government; Union h^ 
land, with all the little islands adjoining, to the 
north, being annexed to the govei^nment of^Sto 
Vincent. 

Grenada is Computed to be about t^renty four 
miles in length and twelve miles in its greatest 

V 

breadth, and contains about 80,000 acres of land) 
of which although no less than 7:2,141 acres paid 
taxes in 1776, and may therefore be, supposed fit 
ior cultivation, yet the»quanlity actualljr cultiva-* 
ted has never exceeded 5o,ooo acres« The fac« 
of the country is. mpuntainous , but not inacces'* 
aible in any part, 4ind it abounds with spring* 
and rivulets. To the north and the east, the soil 
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is If I>ridc mould; the aame or nearly thesame^ 

at that of "wliich menliou has been made in the 

< 

history of- Jamaica. Oh the -west, side , . it is a 
rich blak mould on k substratum/ of ^yeljow. clay, 
^^ the ^ouihy the land in general is poor; and 
' of a reddish fane, *^n^ the tame * e^^tends over a 
considerable part of the interior, country. On the 
whole y however, Grenada appears to be fertile in 

^a.high degree^ and by the variety, as well as 
excellence , of its returns, seems adapted to every 
tropical production. The cocports of the year 
17769 from Grenada and its dependencies, were 
i4,Qi2,i57 fts. of muscovado^ and 9,273^07 fts, 
of dayed sugar; 818,700 gallons of riim; 1^827,166 

' His. of coffee; 457,719 IBs. of cacao;- 9 1,943 IBs. of 
co;tton; 27,638 ibs. of indigo, and some smaller 
articles; the whole of which ^ on a moderate com* 
putation, could not be worth Jess, at the ports of 
shipping , ' than L, 600,000 sterling , excluding 
freight, 'duties, insurance and other charges. It 
deserves \o be remembered too , that . the sugar 
was the produce of 106 plantations only, and thai 
they were worked by 118,293 negroes,* which waa 
therefore, rather more than one hogshead of mus- 
covado sugar, of 16 cwt. from the labour of each 
negro ; old and yonng, employed in the ciUtiva- 

V tion 
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tioD of thatacoifninodity; a prodigious rctnrB, equal- 
led, I believe , by no other Ijritish island in the 
West Indies, St. Chiistopher's excepted. — The. 
exports of 1787 will' be given hereafter: they 
will be' found, except in one or two articles, to 
f?ll greatly Aort of tiftose of 1776; a circunir 
stance for which I know not wholly how to ac- 
coimt *(</). , ^ 

N3 " This 

* 

■s " 

{i) This circuinstance is the more surprising as the 
4ugar plantations I'n Grenada , for some years pre-« - 
Tious to the hurricane - in 1780 suETered greatly by 
the ravages of the sugajr, or carnivorous ant. Of" 
this wonderftil insect, a curious accouflt was trans- 
nitted to the Koyal Society of London , an abridg- 
ment of' which the/eader will find in an appendix 
to this chapter. I conceive however ( notwithsian- 
^ng 'what is asserted to the contrary in that ac« 
count) that this apecies of ant, is common to all 
the islands in tlie West Indies 9 and has been known 
in them , in a greater or le^a degree , from the ekr- 
liest times. It. is the formica omnivora of Linnaeus , ^ 
^d is well described by Sloane as the formica fusca 
minima, antennis longissimis. (vide note in p. ^68 of 

^ this vol.). Its trival name in Jamaica, is the Raff* . 
1^ aiit, from one Thomas Raffles, who is charged 

Witk 
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This island iU divided into sis parishes , St 
George, St* Dayid, SL Andrew, St. Patrick, St 
Mark and St John; and iu chief dependency, 
Cariacon , forms a seventh parish. It ia only 
sitice the restoration of Grenada to Great Britain 
hy the -peace of 1783> tJiat an island law has 
been ohtained for the estahlishinent of a prota^ 
stant clergy. 

This act pa&sed in 1784, and provides sti- 
Ipends of L. 33o qui-rency, and L. 60 for house- 
rent per annum , for fi^o clergymen , vi«. one lor 
the town and parish of St. George, three for tlie 
other five out- parishes of Grenada, and one for 
% , Cariacon. Besides these stipends ^ there are TSi- 
. luahle glehe lands, which had been appropriated 
to the support of the Bomax^ catnolick clergy, 
, * whilst that was the established religion af Gre- 
nada ' These lands, according to an opinion of 
the attorney and solicitor -general of Bugland (to 
vrhom a c^uestion on this poiilt was referred by 

the 
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With having imported them frotn the Havanni about 

• » 

the year 1762. They do no iiijiiry to the sugar ca- 
qes in Jamaica) probably because their numbers are 
few from what causes they eacreased so prodigiously 
in. Grenada 1 no satisfactory account has I belicTC 
been given. 



tlie crown) became vested in hU majesty a)? pul)- 
M lands, on the restoration of the island to the 
British government and I believe have since been. 
appjied by the colonial legislature, with the con- 
sent of ti^e. croNy^ , jsuppnrt of the protestant 
church, with some allowancje thereout (to. what 
amount I am not informe.d) for the benefit of the 
tolerated Jlomish clergy, of the remaining Frendt 
iflhabilants. , , 

The capital of Grenada, by an ordinance of 
governor Melville , soon after the cession of the 
country to Great Britain by the peace of Paris, 
is called St. George. By this ordlnancfe, Eifglish 
names were ghr^ to the . several towns and pa- 
rishes, and their French names forbidden to be 
tberenfter used in any publick acts. The French 
name of the capital was ^ort RoyaL It is situa- 
ted in a spacious bay, on, the west or lee -side 
of tie islahd^ not far from the south end,^ and 
possesses, one of the safest wd mest comihodioua 
harbours for shipping in the English West In-J 
(lies, which haff been lately fortified at a very 

great expence («)• ^ \ 

, N 4 . The 

(#) The town of Saint George ia built chiefly of brict, 
and makes a handliome appearance. It is divided By 
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The otBcr towns in Girenacla, aw, pirop/DrlT 

•peaking y inconsiderable villages or kamlets, wWcli 
are generally situated at tJie^bays qr sliipping pla- 
ces in the sev&ral out r parishes. The parish jp^^ 
of CariacQU is called Hillsborough. 

Grenada fias twa'ports of e^try , witt sepa* 
rate establishments, and distinct revenue officers, 
independent of each other , viz. one at St, Geor- 
ge > the capital, and one at Grenville - bay , a 
town and harbour on the east or windward side 
of the island. The former, by the 37 Geo. ID. 
p. J27, is made a free port« 

Whetkr 

I ' ' ' 

a ridge 9 wKioh running into the sea forms on ono 

side the carenage) on, the qUier the bay, thus there 

is the Bay -town, which boasts a, handsome square 

and market -place, and the Carenage town, whereia 

the principal merchants feside, the ships iying land- 

lotked , and in deep water close to the wharfs. On 

the ridge between the tWq towns stands the church 1 

and on the promontory abore it is a large old fort; 

which was probably con8tructe4 by the first French 

, inhabitants* It is built of stone, and is large enougb 

to accommodaie an entire regiment, . 
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WBether It be owing to the ^ents of war, 
to domesticl: dissentioiu^ or to calamities inflicted 
by ihe Hand* of Divine Providence > I know not, 
but it appears that the white population of Gre* 
nada and the Grenadines has decreased .consider- 
fibly since theiie islands first came jioto posses- 
«ion of the English. The numher of white inha* ' 
bitants, in the year 1771 ,> was known "to be so- 
mewhat mo^ than sixteen hundred; in 1777 ^^^y 
bad decreased to thirteen htlndred; and at this 
time they are supposed not to exceed one thoa«- 
sand two hundred^, of which about twotliirds are 
men able to beai* arms, and ineorporated into 
fife regiments of n:iHtia , ^including a company - 
of Iree black o|[ mulattoes., attached to^ each. 
There are likewise about 5qo ^regular troops from 
Great >Britaia, whic£ are supported on the British 
wtaWishment CjQ* 

N 5 Tte 

I 

(/) Besides the regular troopj| 'which are sent from 
Qreat Britain fpr the protection of Grenada, tbere 
are in its garrison three companies of king's ve- 
groes , 'which capoie from America » where they 
•erred in three eapacities 1 as pioneers > artificers » 

V and 
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The negro slaves have also deereas^d. By 
the last returns preceding the ca|)ture of the is- 
land in J 779, they were stated at. 35,ooo , of 
which 5;000 were in Cariacon, and the sriialler 
islands. In 1785 they amounted to no more than 
23,926 in the whole* The dec^^se was owing 
partly to the >vdnt o£ any regular supply during 
the French government, and partly to the num- 
bers carried from the island hy the French inha- 
Bitants, hpth before and after the peace. It is 
also to he observed, that of the African, cargoes 
sold at Grenada J some part (perhaps a fouith or 
fifthj are exported to the neighbouring French and 
Spanish colonies* 

The free people of colour aitiounted in 1787, 
to 1,11 5, To prevent the too great increase of 
this mixed race , every . manumission is ,. by an 
act^ of this island, pharged with a fine of one 
hundred pounds currency, payable into the pub- 
lick treasury. Cut this l^w has neither operated 
, as 

and light dragoons. Ja Grenada they form a com- 
pany of each , and are commanded by a lietitexlant 
of the regulars > having. captain's rank* 
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aa'a -prodftctire ftinci, iror as a proliibltion ; for 
it is izsisally evaded by executing and Tecording 
acta oJP manumission' in some other island or 
govcriiment where there is no such • law. The 
evi deuce of all coloured 'people, of free condi- 
tion , is received in the courts of this island , on 

• , ; *   

their • producing sufficient proof of their ^freedom; 
and such free people are ti'ied on criminal char- 
ges in the same manner as tlie whites. They 
are alsc> allowed to possess and en]6y lands and 
tenements to any amount^ provided they are 
native - born subjects or capitulauts , and not 
^ aliens. 

I 

The gpvei^nor > . by yirtue of his office, i% 
chancellor, ordinary aiid vice-admiral, and pre- 
sides solely in the courts of phancery and or-. 
dinary, as in Jamaica. His salaiy is L. 5,200 
curirejicy per annum, (^^, which is raised by a » , 
poll -r tail on all slaves ; and it v is the practice * iii 
Grenada to pass a salary bUl on the arrival of 

... ' every 

'• . < 

(if) The emverKfy of Grenada , or rate of ex- 

chaoge % is commoiily 6& per cent wor^e than 

aterliiig. 



^ 
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every new goyemor , to contlnne .daring : 
government* In all cases of ^absence bey ^* 
twelve months j the salary - ceases and d^ 
mines* - ' , 
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The council of Grenada consists of twl _^ 
members; and the assembly of twenty- six. 
powers, ^mvileges and functions of both 
branches of the legislature , are the same, 
- exercised precisely in the same manner, as ttt..v, 
of the council and assembly in Jamaica. A fxlfij 
liold, or life estate, of fifty acres, is a qualifijL -^ 
tion for a representative for a parish*^ and a fri: 
hold , or lijb estate , in £fty pounds housjerent ; ^ 
St. George , qualifies a representative for a 
town. An estate of ten acers in fee , « or fi 
life,' or a rent of ten pounts in any of tlie otn- 
towns , gives a vote for the representatives 4 
each parish respectively; and. a rent of twent 
pounds pev ^annum , issuing out of any freeholi 
or life estate in the town of St. Ckorge , gives t 
vote for a representative for the tawn. 



Th€ 



Tie 
Q cgiy aBi craizzEEj, 4R . £rA^ tsa Cnzct 

e presides, wli» ^ ssmZy ^^ ja:e;ta^L»z^ cr 
7in 



diieT jcitxz is sis^ir &ji>oii:tf<d ia £c^ 

^1 6oD per arir^—^ Tie £:«32r assistxst j;;isti- 

tsre usually atppovSied bj tLe ^T%:;sor ^cioft 
^g the genOaaat of tJie island, aad act vitk* 
>alary. 



3fly. Tlie comt of cxciseqner. The bar- 
in tliia oomt are GommissioiM^ in like nuoBt^ 
^ in the oomt of common pleac Bnt this 
is lately ^rowtt into difiu«» 

4«Uy 
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4tWy. The' court of admiralty, for trial ol 
ell prli^e causes of capture from enemies in. war^ 
and of revenue seizures^ in pe^ce or war^ Tiien 
18 one juge of ' admiralty aiid one surrogate. 

Lastly, The governor ttnd council *compo» 
sB. court of error , as in Jamiiica , for tryin! 
all appeals of error from the court of common 
pleas. 

Although^ there is^no law of Grenada decla- 
Irlng an adoption of the laws of England , yet it 
has , been always the pra.ctioe of the courts , to 
consider both the common and statute law of 
England to extend to Grenada in all applicable 
eases , not otlierwise provided for by particular 
laws of the island. So in like manner the prac* 
tice of the courts in Westminster - Hall , lind au- 
thehtik reporjs of adjudged cases there, are re- 
sorted to, when precedents and authorities aie 
wanting in the island. 

/ 

In the case of its slave laws, it may. be said 
with truth and justice, that tljie assembly of (his 
idand have shewn a liberality of sentiment wliicli 

rt- 
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reflects tbe highest honour on their characters^ . 
)o& las legislators and< christians* 

i have now furnished the reader • with all 
the information I have collected , concerning the 
past history and present state of the island of 
Grenada 0i)y and if it shall he thotight deficient 
or unihstmctiTe^ the fault is not in the want of 
matmals, hut in the woi'Lman. Something how<* 
ever remains to he ohserved concerning such of 
tlie Grenadines as ai'e dependent on. the Grenada 
government^ the chief of which are Cdriacou and 
Isle Ron de. The former contains 6,91 3 acres of 
land, and in general it is fertile and well culti- , 
vated; producing in seasonahle years a million of 
pounds of cotton for exportation , hesides corn, 
yams y potatoes , and plantains sufficient for the 
mainte* ance of its negroes* The cultivation of 
^gar has heen found less su9ce8sful in this island 
tlian cotton, though it still continue* to he niadi 
on two plantations. Isle Ronde contains about 

• ' 5oo 

(0 This was tvritten in 1791: since that time Grenada' 
has sustained a melancholy reverse of fortune 9 somo 
parUculars of which will be related in a subsequent^ 
Tolttms* 
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5oo acref of excellent land> wluch are wl 
applied to pasturage y and tbe culdYation of 
ton. It is situated about midway between Ci 
cou.and the north end of Grenada, about, 
leaguea from each. . , . 
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I shall dose my account of this colony 
of Barbadocs, with an authentic]^ return by 
apector General of Great Britain, of the exj 
from Grenada and its dependencies, .for the 
1^8/ ; containing also an estimata of the a< 
Value of the several articles at thp British 
kets 
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Gopt enhurgh* 

Here is carried on tlie largest lierring iisLely 

in the world. Two Ux 4ooo barrels .caught in xjne 

dranglit pf the seine, a net about larfathoms deep, 

and i^o long, >vorked by 16 men, and hbve ia 

"by winches. Net costs 60 to 70' 1. sterling. 

\ 

s. 

Boats carj*5nng 1 to 200 barrels, with two or 
three meUy and which cost 5o to 100 1. transport 
the fish, when cured, along/ the coast.- The Fis- 
iVery commences th.e first November, and continues 
tin the frost stops it. Neither bounty nor draw- 
back. Salt pays a duly of i5 Sh. per ton. One 
barrel of salt cures 5 3 of herrings. The cost of 
salt is 3 L per ton, and of bart-els 2 Sh- each. 
Herrings for home consumption pqy a duty of 
9 d. per barrel. Annual quantity salted or pickled 
abput 3oo,ooo barrels 5 one fourth consumed at 
home, the rest in the Baltic,, Ireland, and the 
West Indies, Price ^abbut 8 Sh. 6 d. per* barrel. 
Fifty thousand casks of oil , ' of 8000 tohs , are 
.yearly extracted from about a » million of barrels 
of fish , two gallons to a barrel. Oil worth from. 
46 1. to 23 1. per ton; pays a duty of i5 Sh. fox* 
home, and ?o S. per ton for export. 
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Merchants from Gotten]>urg|i offer to con- 
tract for millions <f£ barrels, if wanted, for the 
"West Indies. The annual consumptian of the 

I 

Uriiish islands cbmpnted to be about i25o,ooq bdr- 

' " ' ' ' 

rels; four times greater thah onr aye];age export 

to them* 



/ale of Man* 

I 
Three hundred and forty -three boats have 

I 

of late- years paid custom, but some evade: seven 

or eight men in a boat; and 40 to 5o fishing 

smacks buy and cure and carry 'the fish away, as 

welt as great quantities in bulk, to a inarket,' 

cliieQy to Liverpool. These smacks carry five 

men each, and many others attend to buy. The 

boats are Jtx'o6i)i2 to 22 tons. Fishery begins at 

Midsummer, and ends in October. Export for 

•four years previous to 1791, 7;3go barrels of 

white or pickled herrings to Great !Britdin, and 

12,272 barrels of red herrings; and 27,625 red 

herrings to the Mediteranean. Bounty 1 S.h per 

barrel for home , and for export , ' 2 Sh. 8 d» 

white, and 1 S. 9 d. red. Cured with Liverpool 
salt, - ' Fishermen jpayed by shares. .. Value of 

smacks from' 100 h to 5oo 1* of boats, 80 to 

aoo gs. .• • ( , 
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This fishery is how in a declfning state, SFjom 
unsuccessful seasons and because of the wur 
which prevents their export to the Streights. 
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Irelan\d^ 

Bounty lo Sh. per ton for %6 tons, and- 4 S\i, 
per barrel for while herrings packed , and i- Sh. 
3 d. in bulk. 'Fremimhs^ 8o guineas for tjic first, 
6o guineas for second, 40 for third, and 20 gui- 
neas for fourth successful -vessel 3 besides other 
encouragemQuls from towns, etc. In lygS^bouuty 
was received by 42 vessels, of 2848 tons and ^^'^ 
men, ^ and on 16,099 barrels; some quantity of 
fish caught besides. The fishery is carried on 
along shore; each vessel has two boats^ with ne't» 
to supply her jcaigo. Two seasons, 25 th. Octo- 
b^', for thre^ months; and also 1 st. of Mai-^h. 
In 1785, when bounty was granted upon tonnage 
only/ without any specific obligatigns as to tke 
curing of fish, etc. expert was 55,4i4 barrels. In 
J1794, only 1390 barrels. Annual import of Swe^ 
dish herrings 23,693 barrels^ payijng.a duty oif 9 d. 
per b^arrel. 

Liverpool. 
Employed, in 1797, 27 sail of fishing smacks 
in the Autumn^ and 61 in the >yinter fisheries 

to 






to buy ai;id not to catdi herrings , cliiefly from 
llie boats on the N. W. Coast of , Scotland, and in 
the Firth of Forth, Wales, and Isle of Man. 
These smacks are of 5o or 60 tons, worth '5oo 
and 600 1. and carry nine men. IJxp'ort increa- 
sed, from i794y only 7410 barrels, to 27,387 bar- 
rels^ in 1797, for the Weflit Indies chielly, tho^ 
increase owing to our conquests of tlie Frc^nch 
West India islands. ' . 

, Scotland, 

Three busses employed • in the N. W. Fishe- 
i-ies for three months can-ying lato' i5 m^^^ and 
three boats- with nets to fish in the locks, to 
compleat the cargo of the buss.. '\ hich only a floa- 
ting storehouse ,. cost 800 1. wi acts and outsit. 
Bounties allowed 20 Sh. per ton, aii ^ i Sh. per barrel,' 

to the amount of 21 5 barrels per ton, and 1 B\i. per 

* 

barrel for the remainder. These busses are cliiclly 
from Greenock ; but there art some from th< re- 
motest Highlands and in the Orkneys. The so- 
ciety, instituted' a few year^^ since, for promoting 
the Scotch Fishery in the Highlands, have expen- 
ded nc^ 40,000 1. in this object, and established 
iBrea or four «ew ,etUemcnts. , In ^,53, when 
the bounty'' was first given,' thei*e \veri only eight 

— A3.*' ves- 
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vessels, vhich caught 5i9 barrels. In 1796, ai 
iucrease of 292 vessels, of X^y^iiS tons, 3p28 men, 
and 53,875 barrels of Jierrings. 

Sarrels , 

I 

- In 0793 — 3i 6 vessels produced 67,203. 
In 1794 — 3i5 — ' — only 33,^85. 
In 1795 9 36,ooo barrels were exported t> 

the West Indies, and 37,000 barrels to Ireland. | 

' ' . . j 

The Fishery in the Firth of Forth was very 
inconsiderable till 1794, since which the * busses 
flocking here, and. boats ivom all the eastern 
coas^ of Scottland, the cath in 1796 was i32,ooo 
barrels by the boat fishery. It appears , that 011 
a medium of the last three, years, ending 5 th. 
of lanuary, 1798, there were annually cleared out 
from all the parts of Scotland, without the ton- 
nage-bounty, 736 vessels or boats, measuring 
23,348 tons manned with 2366 jnen , l^den will^ 
195,149 bushels of salt, and 45,755 barrels, besi-^ 
des 4 great many empty barrels, etc. That 01 
. these 557. were either decked or of i5 tons 
and upwards, and * 147 carried nets^ One 
hundred and fifty thousand barrels may be com- 
puted to be the annual produce of the boat fishe- 
ry ) beside fresh fish| sold. - Encouragements^ aTc| 

' the 



llie allowance to fishcurers to take gait ^jduty frcej 
a iounty of u5 per. barrel in the taking of her- 
rings by boats not belonging to busses ^ and a 
bounty of 3 Sh, 8 d. for the export .of white 
lierringsr Wages on board the busses : master 5o 1. 

mate 45 L ^Cooper 45 1. 'three boatmen 38 1. and 

> 

three skunkmen 5o L three new hands aS 1. and a 

boy i5 to 19 S. per moiith^ beside premiums, 

amounting to ^8 1. for refusey and 14 1. for half , 

cargo. Price of hcrpugs from 20 to 25 i)h- per 

barrel. One and' a half bushel, or 84 f^ sajlt 

required for each barrel packed for the Wes't.^ 

ladies; , Portugal salt 4 1. per ton; barrels cost 

from 4 to -5 Sh. each. Season for ^fishing,, No* 
T«mber and December.. 
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Yarmouth has^now nothing to do with the , 
wWte . heiTing fishery, having made th^ experi-, 
^fient and failed: but with Lowe sfoflp, conside- 
red as the p]|^incipal place for red-heitrings in the 
"World; , So or 40 years ago, the- export has 
amounted to 70,000 barrels, chiefly up the 
streights; and 3 or 400 vessels have been emplo- 
yed. In 1793^ about 10,000 barrels' might be ex- 
ported; none pf signification since. In 1798, only 
«bout 34 boats, arid 3o cobles, from the coast of 

' A4 ' York- 
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Yorkshire employect; the whole catch abont 
12,000 bfurels for home~ consxxinption: price of 

I St. sort, 45 Sh., a d. sort, 3p.Sh. and 3 d« soxt^ 
30 Sh. " per barrel. This is the only deep sea 
fishery in the kingdom^ and which is thereibre  

'the best nursery for seamen. The boats carry 

II and 12 men, and are worth, with their ap- 
partenances, 1000 L Their' fishery 4s througliont 
the stormy months of October and^ NoTember, 
iirom Yarmouth to the ChanneL .Bounty -ao Sh. 
per ton, and 1 Sh. per barrel; for export 1 Sh. 
9 d. Dover and Hastings, etc. employ ^botit ao 
boats: smaller herrings reded for the home con- 
sumption; but never for carport The war is a 
deadly Wow to this fishery, which is only upheld 
by the bounty. 

^ Yarmouth^ Jan. n, 1799. 
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j^ Tour through a part of New --England. 

Having previously visited Philadelphia and 
New York, I sailed, in tfe autumn of- 1795, from- 
the latter place in a packed sloo]^ for Nevt^ort^ 

on 
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qn my way to Boston-^ the^Viapital of New Eng- . 
land. There is a regular . stage wliicli dsaly passes 
between these places, (distant about i 70 miles); - 
T?ut as the roads are but indifferent for carriage 
corivc3r&nce/and^ the coach was, strictly spealing, 
a heavy caravan, carrying eleven passengers be- 
sides the driver, 1 preferred the vessel as the least 
evil of the two,, although not at all partial to the 
watery element. * I soon found I had chosen rights 
at least if I might judge from the number of 
pas^sengers bound on tho same expedition.' This 
decided pjreference, however, .was not unattended 
with its^ disadvantages, as the captains of packets^ 
in this respect much like the drivers of ^'short 
stages never balance the ease and comfortable ac- 
conimodation of their passengers^ with their -fares ; 
so it proved at night j for , what wiht the few 
births, and the number ^f persons to occupy them,- 
I had no qther resource than to wrap liiyself in 
my great - coat, and sleep as well a^ I could on 
a sailor's chest. ' ' 

^ On our wiay, and arrived within sight of 
New York,:! was shewn the 'remains of the ler-^ 
aey, an English 64 gun man of war, converted 
during the American troubles into a prison-ship : 

^ A 5 ^ she 
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's\e floated immediately opposite us , and tlie 
shore was covered witji a Number of Loney frag- 
ments , reliques of the many victims wlio had 
from thence heen daily conveyed and ^epo^sited 

a 

there. The Americans relate divers stories o£ 
linnsu^l. severity and illtreatment experienced at 
that time by the. pi'i^s oners on boaid; ,but whioji 
I hopte, for the sake of. humanity, » and for the 
hpnoiir of, my countrymen^ ar^ riot the' exact 
truth.. In sailing down about ten miles iarthier, 
along the eastriver, we passed a trem^dous fcur- 
rent qjid whirlpool, called Hell*- gate: to get 
through this dreadful JEuripus in safety, it 'is ne- 
ocssary for all vessels excepting coasters, to have 
a regular pilot. The • currents, here are so rapid 
and narrow, and arc so perplexed "with contrary 
ones, and jutting rocks on ^all sides' dbsti'ucting 
them, that it requires the nicest care and circum* 
spcction of the most skilful pilot. During the 
iriinute we were rapidly whirled through by the 
impetuous current, the foaming noise on every 

side, cpntrasted by the still anxiety of th^ passen- 
' » ■> , "' 

' gers^ contribt^ted not a little to increase its na- 
tural horrors. / The captain though for many 
ye?irs habituated to steering through this passage, 
declared it always hail the effect td. produce on 
X ^ hiw 
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Bim a profuse perspiration; and related, a cir- 
^ cum'stance *of piloting a West Indiaman from 
' New York up tke Sound, when the owner, whose 
•whol^ property was on board the vessel, an^d* 
who hfid entertained /great appreheiisioi\s of thi« 
place, (something like Ulysses in -fabulous histo- 
ry), actually locked up his (the pilot's)' wife^ 
who wa8^ on board , in the cabin , dnnng the tim« , 
the vessel was passing tjiroughy lest by apy con»» 
versation she might estrange and withdraw her 
husband's attention! Indeed, this place, which I 
viewed at a subsequent period from tl^e^ adjoining 
€hore , is well deserving the inspection of the 
curious : it is supposed to hstve tal^en , its rise 
from immense Crocks, which, on some earthquake 
or other unknown event , have sunk> considerably,-' 
and turned the course of the waters from their 
accustomed^ channel. ' 
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The Americans have Jong obtained/ credit for " 
building swist - sailing vessels, ai?d very justly, 
ia my opinion ; for in the , s^ace of about eigh- 
teen hours, we were safely landed at Newport, 
wich is 200 miles distant from the place ' of Our 
departure; having sailed at the rate of above 
fleven miles an hour. This town (Newport) is 

tailed 
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calkdthe .capital of Rhod^ Island; and daring 
the late war, on etccountW iu cominodioni and 
beautiful harfeour, it w^s in a very'flbridliing slate, 
it has since, however, giadually declined; whilst the^ 
town': of providence in the same state, thirty 'mi- 
les, distant on the road to Boston, has increased 
in a proportion equally rapid, This pl^pe, though 
not so eligible situated as the former., ^n a com- 
.-mercial point of .view, far surpasses it in extent 
and opulence ; wich may be attributed to the 
spirit of enterpiise apparently pervading the 
whole body of its inhabitants^ ani for which> it 
. is not a litUe indebted to ithat truly intlcfatigaWe 
, and worthy citizen, Mr. John Brown. At the entrain- 
ce qf the town of Providence a neW bridge has been 
erected,, of a light and Very elegant structure. The 
church is a vfery handsome modern edifice and 
the inns have accommodation for travellers, supe- 
rior to any I have ever seen in the southern 
districts of America. This state, • although the 
^ ^ smallest in the union, apparently possesses . the 
most considerably advantages ; the farms her^ atp 
better, cujtivaled, and the lands are more frodul 
ctive, than any I have seen in other part^. It is 
likewise admirably situated for coJtQmerce, lyinff 
contiguous to^the AUantic Ocean, and at a con- 
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Tenient distance between tlie greaf c^pitals^ New- 
York, and Boston: tlie cKm.ate aha is generally 
allowed to bd the mildest, and tlie peasantry here 
aie accounted the handsomest., \ 

From Providence to Boston the distance is( 
45 miles. As the river is not nayigable farther, 
I proceeded to the latter place in the stage y and 
was agreeably surprised to find this conveyance; 
a comfortable^ close coach, instead of the/ open 
jumbling caravans, to which I hkd been accustd*- 
med in the Pensylvania and New York States. 
I observed also with pleasmev the increased expe- 
dition in travelling, and the attention and excel*, 
lent accommodations on the road, -a satisfaction 
which was enhanced by having lost sight of the 
people of colour* ^ 

• • , t ^   • ' 

I 

On my entering in Boston, the activity and 
alacrity visible in the domestics, with the geiieral 
battle, and concern for business which characte- 
rises the inhabitants, had well nighled me to 
mistake the metropolis of New' England , for some 
great town of its. mother country. It is a prevail, 
ling custom 'throughout the United States, on ac- 
count^ of the scarcity of . convenient hotels, and 
' ' , coffee- 
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coffee -houses^ for strangers to be accomniodafefl 
with board and lodging in private -iamilies, bj 
'wbich means , a number of iridows , irith small 
incomes, 'who general! synperintend these cx>ncems, 
are enabled to maintain their families with a de- 
gree^ of credit and decent respectabilitj. This 
method is not without its advantages, as it tends 
to familiarize y by associating together, trarellers 
of different countries , from 'whose conversation 
much entertainment and mental instruction is de- 
rived tod interhanged; it may also be a mean of 
preventing many excesses to which men are 
often addicted, in the usual travems, such for 
instance as those in Great Britain. . The tables, 
at the above houses, are well and plentifully scr-- 
ved, (rather indeed profusely) as are thoste of 
most private families; I cannot account for this 
from any particular cheapness of provisions, as 
whatever might have been the case formerly, at 
present they ai-e fufly adequate to the prices in 
England. 
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ee to which ev€ry necessary of life has arisen , 
in consequence of the war now raging in Europe* 
At the commencement of 1793 > five dollars -was 

th« 
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llic geneiial price per week, for board and lod- 
ging , "but in the sbort space of tliree years, it has 
increffcsed to more than eigllt dollars per week; 
bouse rent Kises in yet. greater proportion, and ijT 
tbis disastrous war $bould Continue for any length 
of time, what witb the influx of emigrants, and 
the necessary supply af provisions exported to the 
West* India Islands , , the above articles will , ia 
all probability, become still dearer. I have re- 
marked not witb out a^. degree of surprize, the 
comeliness and apparent liealtb-of the American 
men, particularly in tbis part, the N^w England ' 
states, wbifch is difficult to be accounted for, con^ 
sidering the great quantity ^f animal ibod they 
eat, and the new made spirit or Turn they usu^^ 
ally drinkf .An American breakfast is even pro- 
verbial for its variety: I seldom sat do^vu'to this 
meal, but in addition to the usual fare of tea and 
coflPee, fish, beefsteaks, ham, cheese,. etc, were 
served up; yet notwithstanding the frequency of n 
meat diet, par- taken of fopr or five tihic^s a 
day, the Scurvy is not so prevalent here as in 
Old England: a pres{imptive proof, that the 
clearness' of atmosphere, experienced throughout 
the United States, acts powerfully in the preten- 
tion of this disease, 

 ' Boston^ 
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Boston ", for llie most part ^ - is airy and pica* 
• " ' ' ''".'■" 

saiitly sitaated; but many of the strceta in the old 

and centtical parts of the town are very narrow 

and ill paved 5 neither is sui&ci^nt attention paid 

to the cleanliness of tjie streets, v The buildings 

are heavy, antique^ and incommodious^' but the 

xbaior part of those in the more elevated sitna-' 

tions display (considerable taste and \. elegance. 

• The governors house , formerly the ' resideivce 
of Mr. Adams (since elected president), Mr, Pliil- 

^ lips's , Mr. Rogers^s and some others , are very 

handsome modern edifices many of which , from. 

' . "^ 

flie steep ascent of the streets , are so elevated as 
to command at 011& view a prospect of the 
whple town. It is, on the whole, by far the 
.mo»t irregular, and has received the fewest im- 
provements , of any capital in the United States. 
The Exchange and Coffee r house are merely no- 
jninal^^the latter being inferior ^to the lowest de- 
scription of ale-house, while the merchants zheet 
and transact: their- business in the open, dirty 
sUeet. ^ From their. natul-ally enterprising and" li- 
beral spirit, it is matter, of astonishment that a 
coffee-house has not been erected here,; after the' 
mamua* of the useful and elegant one at New- 
York J I entertain little dou'bt, however; that 

. thu 
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tills apd ofiier improvements ^ill be sdoxi reali- 
ttd among' so commercial a people. 



Here are commodJons docks , containing « a 

* 

gtcat quantity ofsiiippkig, and convenieiitly ^^itiia- 
ted near th« - merchants' stores or warehouses , for 
the purposes of . lading or uillading , but the ' po^'t 
does not equal that of New -York, either in 

I 

beauty, convenience of situation^ or extent of 
traffic. I was xre^ibly informed , that the trade of 
Boston is i^ a manner stationary, and has not 
increased in proportion to the other principal sea,* 
port -towns in the Union. This, which I think 
much to their credit , may in some measure be ac- 
counted for, from their greater solidity ofi cha- 
lacler m conducting business; whilst inni^merable 
Biischiefs have resulted from the extensive specu-» 
lations .too frequently occuvring among the more 
ardent people of the- south I must likewise add, 
^at Boston possesses one ve^y distinguished 
ftdvantage, which is a material consideration to 
^e trsiding part of a community, as also to per-* 
«ons desirous of einigrating, ^namely, that proces- 
ses of law and recovery pf debts are obtained. 
tliero more easily and . speedily than in most other 
places. 

«»«. Lit. II n. /B Mar- 
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Markets are exceedingly TreH and plenlifiillv 
supplied : iisli and poultry may lie liad in abun- 
dance ^ aiid from llie climate being more iavon- 
rable to good pasture, this state far excels the sou- 
thern, or eveu midland ones, in all kinds of bul- 
che;rs' meat. Vegetates , however , ai-e neither s^ 

 

good nor so cheap in this , aior, indeed, in any 
part of the United States, as might he expected 
from the low price of land , and other advantages : 
but this arises from a neglert of bestowing proper 
culture on the soil, and leaving nature too much 
to its own unassisted efforts. The same inattention 
and defect is discoverable in their fruits*. Soil 
and situation do every thing; the choicest fruits' 
in some parts growing luxuj*iously> by the road 
side; but fitom a w^ant of the usual methods 0^ 
improving them by horticulture, their £ne flavou^ 
is lost; and their peaches and other delicious fxnits, 
though apparently natural to the country^ will 
not stand the test of comparison with similar pro-l 
ductions in England. , : 

The negroes in Boston , cdmpared with thoi 
in the more southern towns, are very few 
number, the menial servants being mostly whil 
people. This is no trifling consideration to 
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European, nnacoustomed to their hue and ^features, . 
and the more disagreeable effluvia exhaling from 
their bodies* - Yety to do justice to the bl^sicks^ 
I never found any instances among them of im- 
pertinent or disobliging behaviom*. The police of 
this town i» well regulated; disorderly houses 
and flagrant breaches of the public peace being 
rarely u^et with or taking place. The num« 
ber of 'inhabitants is colnputed at about 32;OOo. 

/At the short distance of three n^iles from 
hence is the pleasantly situated, and not inconsi-^ 
derable town of Cambridge , famous for its college, 
where {l number* of students are educated much 
in the manner of the English universities. In, 
this neighbpurhood are* the country-seats of ma- 
^Y ' of the opulent merchants , who have spared 
flo expence to diversify and improve the rich sc6.- 
nery furnished by the hand of naturer 

s • - > 

Coacheb stand for hire in the principal streets 
of Boston-, a very useful convenience, which has 
Hot yet been established in the iaiger towns of 
New York and Philadelphia. A regular, hand- 
some, and yfell an anaged theatre , with able per- • 
formers, meet "with due encpui-agemcnt from the 

Ba in- 
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inliaBitants* T^id with a«seinblie$, concerts^ and 
promenades , con$litiite the chiei^ of their recrea- 
tions and diversions: hither, as in otl^er places, 
resort the Boston fair> who, in beaut^r of com- 
|)lexion and feature , ai*e justly ackiiowledged to 
excel alL others on the continent. 

Considering the capital of Massachusetts in the 
aggregate, I prefer it, as a. place of residence , to 

. any other town or city I have visited on that side 
oif the Atlantic; for while it possesses neither the 
beauty nor the regularity of Philadelphia nor tlie 
elegant buildings and delightful picturesque scenery 

^to be foutid about New York, you have, to com- 
pensate for thesfe defects^, * people of your ,own 
colour to attend on you , are but little* pestered 
with musquitocs' and' other vermin; nor is the 

/ scorching heat of summer felt so intensely; aiid, 
above all, it has hitherto been much less afflicted 
whith that baneful and infectious autumnal fevei^, 

^ which of late years, in both the other places, more 
particularly in the formei*, has made such terrible 



ravages. 

N 



Oft my return to New York , leaving the 

» 

States ot Massachusetts and Rlxpde Island , whicli in 
general had the appearance of b^ing well settled 

and 
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and lA good cnltivafioii, I arriveS, after ^a tpdiotis 
journey j Trom .tbp badness of the roads ^ at thd 
town of Norwich , in" the State of Conue'cticut. 
This is not a placft. 0f any considerable magnitude, 
neither does it exhibit the appear^^nce of recent im-- 
provement: it stands, however, in a pleasant and 
well sheltered situation, and has an excellent 
inn, with .good accommodations. 'The landlord* is 
Colonel Brown; a very public spirited 'and useful 
citizen* It appears singular to an Englishman on 
a tour through the United States to find the host, 
in many, even the most ordinary housesi^of eriterr 
tamm^nt, a ci-devant general' or colonel,' etc. 
These titled, are not assumed, but were really 
possessed By the parties in the revolutionary wart 
and, indeed, they arc not a little proud ot 
item; ' for, I have remarked that on negli* 
<^ting these appellations , ^ the / same alacrity 
nas not been shewn, as when their full title^ or 
i*ather, one exceeding it, was given them* 



In this part of New England, the observance 
<>t the Sabbath and religion* duties is rigidly adhe i 
^^^ to, neitheiT publiii nor private travelling Tieing 
allowed on that day; and i£ is considered as in 
*ome measure disreptitabl^ to neglect attendance 
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on public 'vroTslup. This strict olserraiioe of iLo 
Sunday is, however, chiefly confined to the stale 
of Connecticut, as it does not extend generally 
eren through the New England states. In numy 
parts of the latter, hut more particularly in the 
midland and southern provinces of tlie United 
* States^ irreligion, with its usual attendant, inimo- 
rality, seem to he adTancing with 'hasty strides, 
vnore especially among the rising generation. 

Proceeding on my journey from Norwicli to 
Hertford , the capital of this state (Connecslicnt) , 
distant about forty miles, I remarked in general a 
fertile soil and large iarms, breeding greai nnm- 
bers of cattle , with a few veiy pretty villages in- 
terspersed. Stopping at one of tliese to dine, and 
baring received the usual salutation, not less pre- 
Talent, than nn mannerly, not to say impertinent, 
among the inhabitants of New England, of, y,Sir, 
I perceive you are from the old countty? «« 
where are you going? -^ what is your business ? 
•Ic> I was requested by my good landlady to 
walk, in to an adjoining room, to act the part of 
an inte.pn^ler to a country - woman of mine^ 
who a few days before had landed at Boston. 
Fortunately for my good hostess we were botb 



'p  

lUeratfy' iVonivthe samfe county, otherwisfc none 
of us wonld prpbal^ly haye been the wiser; for 
this ^oman , with her four, children , I fdnnd , 
had just arrived from, Lancashire in search of her 
husband, who had written for her, having' settled 
here advantageously; hut she spoke the provin- 
cial dialect so viery hroad and coarse , that very 
few of her -words were intelligible. H4ving ex* 
plained the language' of the Lancashire woman to 
my inquisitive landlady, she was desirous of 
knowing why^ both coming from England, we 
should talk so differently ? The reason v^hy this 
appeared so very singular to my hostess w^s , that - 
considering the vast ^difference in extent of coun- 
try in th^e United States, the English language, is 
spoke there very plain ; and what is yet ^ore sur- 
prising, in, general, pretty grammatically* 

f 

Hertford > the capital of this state, i$ a popu- 
lous and Well built, town; the streets are spacious 
and regular ; it enjoys a considerable trade , which 
^ill no doiibt increase rather than otherwise, if 
^e consider* its -advantageous position ,_ on a fine 
^vigable. river , and lying in a line directly ceui- 
*rical with New York and Boston ; it is likewise, 
'rom its situation^ the grahd mart to the capital 
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of tile state of "Vermont. Frotoi hence to Newha- 

vcn , ^wliich is in the same state , about thirty mi- 

- - - . ' * 

les distant, the cduntry appcai'ed more settied 

tlian arty I had yet seeh on the Continent. Wc 
passed along the banks of the cofmecticut river, 
throilgh nif^ny -small' to Wns and village*, whose in- 
habitants were chie0y occopied in barrelling ships 
provisions ; great quantities of wtich are annually 
aeift down from thence to New York, and so to 
the West India Islands, » ' 

— \ 

Ship -building is another lucrative and consi- 
derable branch of trade in this distriet. Much 
fine timber grows < adjacent to ttie river, which 
enables the inhabitants to build at an easy and 

-cheap rate vessels ^ of many tons burthen.f these 
are mostly chartered or sold to the New York 
merchants. The oak timber they use for' the pur- 
pose just mentioned y is neither so firm' nor so 
lasting as that used in £nglai|d, the comlnon eal- 

. oulation of a ship*s durability not exceeding eight 
or nine years j but there is a sort , which they 
distinguish by the name of lure oak, found in ma- 
ny parts of Vermont, that is considered as equally, 
if not more stout and dur^iible. than any used in 
Europe. 

 ^ - New- 



Ncwhavcn is a large town, irregularly bnilt 
hit airy and spacious , ^cdittaiiiijig many liaiidsdnie 
liouses in. the rural siyle , with gardens annexed to 
them. Many ikmijies ^resort thither from various 
parts^ on accc^unt. of its beauty ahd healtlifulness f 

r , 

prefjerring this place, as their seat pf retirement,' 
aird clinsing to enjoy here the en^oluJments derived 
from a life of industry.. 'Thi^ town is also fa- 
Dious for a handsome and extensive college , with 
professors and tutors , for the educa)iion of youth 
in every bratich of science : it is, moreover, ^'un- 
der excel] ent regulations. This public seminary 
as in great repute on the continent ; many^ of the 
American youth resorting ttf it ixorx^ different paWa 
of the southern cdtintries, upwards of 5oo mil^ji^ 
fetant. A number of packet boats , every sui^. 
taMe tide, sail fifom hence to New York. 



As I learned, from good authority, that no- 
iWng very -striking or interesting was^ to be expected 
la the route by land, and as the xoads were 
alio very indifferent^ I thought it right to take 
™y passage hy the above conveyance; and this, 
^ fact, concluded my month's tour through a great 
part of l;he NeT^ England ' states^ justly apcounted 
^lie best settled country, with,tl^e most steady and 
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ixiformed inhabitants 114 ihd Unionti;, yet frutH obli- 
'ges me to add<, that I could not help discovering 
amongst them in general a keenness nearly approx- 
imating to dishonesty, together with i^n uncom- 
mon passion 'for gamblings and a strong predomi- 
laating spirit .for airy- speculations ,- in prefi^rence 
10 substantial,, regular y well conducted commerce. 

These are a few of Vfiy cursory, but impar- 
' tial, remarks, containing some little information 
relative to the extensive territory of the United 
States of America; which, from various favourable 
* circumstances and events , but chiefly from its en« 
lightened spirit of univisrsal toleratiou, "wiU, in 
all probability, at some. Future, perhaps not very ^ 
remote period, become highly prominent in arts 
- and sciences, wealth and power f Well might the 
comprehensive mind of Dr. Franklin, in his last 
moments , exclaim , .„€ould I but a century hence 
' ycvisit thee , my country , and take one view of 
' l3iy? improvements and prosperity ! ** The s€^ne of 
life closed upon him, ere he cotdd coPect auffi* 
iC^lent strength to comf^ete the sentence ! 
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Account of- pile English settlement in the bay of 

Honduras. , ' 

TKe accoupts just received of an aftak mads 
ly the Spaniards on the bay of^Honduras, the par-, 
ticulars of which we are however yet to learn, 
give some interest respecting the nature of a coun-.' 
try ahnost unknown [a). As from a residence 
there of several years , I have had an opporttmity 
of being well acquainted with this settlement:, I 
beg leave through the channel of the Monthly Ma- 
gazine to giVe some information" to the public upon 
this subjects 
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To this establishment we have improperly 
given the ndme^ of the bay of Honduras. It is not 

a bay y and ; .Honduras is the . name of -Spanish 

> 

Province to the south ' and south east of the Bri- 

tish settlement, I shall however adhere to. the po-» 

pular"name. 

This 



W No Geographer has decribed this country. TJia 
only travaller that has given any account of it is 
Captaia Nathaniel Uring, who, in a book of Voya- 
ges and Travels, published in i74o, gives some par« 
ticujars of two trading voyages he made to this place. 
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Thia settlemcnj^nt is a part of Yucatati,' a 
fi^auidh province which forms 4 Peiiinsiila running 
out from the kingdom \of Mexico to the nbrlli- 
ward, into de gulph of Mexico. Here and at cam- 
peachy (on the western coast of Yncatanji the 

' English have 1;)een in tie habits of cutting logwood 
from an early period of the present century. At 

. Campeachy, however, it has no W been long disu* 
sed , and there , as well as at the Bay of Hondu- 
ras , it^ met with constant interruptions from the 
. Spaniards 3 and it is well known to have been a 
principal cause of the war in 1740^ 



; This establissement, however, never assumed 
a regular form ' until after the peace of 17§5. The 
Baymcn^ then became more respectable than tLey 
had forme^rly been, and besides their places for 
cutting^ wood in the river, formed a sort of town, 
on $. littU island on the coast, called SU Georges 
icey^ (or according to the Spaniards Cajo Casina) 
from whicb , as well as , all the other parts of the 
district , the logwood cutters were expelled by tlie 
Sfianiards in the American war. In fact, the Spa- 
nish government never acknowledged or allowed 
the right of the. British to cut logwood in .any part 

''•.'.';■   . of 
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af this copntry prerioils ta the definitive treaty 
of peace of 1783, audit waa not till the. conven- 
tio;n o£ 1786, ttat tfee privilege was granted of 
culling mahogany. - ^ . ' 

Tie Bay of Honduras, extends along the 
east coast of Yucatan , for about iixty or seVenty 

miles. The Rip Hondo (deep river) is the nor- 

« 

therh boundary ; and. there di'e also the new rivei*; ^^ 
the river Belize or Wallis , and the river Si bun 
or labon, which is the boundary to the south -• 
the intermediate space between Belize and Sibun 
being granted as, aa additional district , in'consi-, 
deration of the evacuation of the Mosq^uito shore, 
by tlte'couvention between Great Britain and Spain 
of 1786* These rivers ard intersected hy a 
bounding^- line running at -different distances^ 
fiopi twenty to eigthy miles in. the country. St, 
George's, key is also included in tlie English settle* 
ment* The four rivers are all navigable for 
twenty miles and upwards , by. vessels of cdnside- , 
rable burthen, and much higher by canoes (a). . 

The 

(i»^ The ctfnoes generally uted , are of a particular and . 
very handsome f^rm to Which they give the narao 
of Dories. They have al^so a fl^t hotoikted Kind shaped . 
lik« Thames Punts -— these they call Pitpani. 
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So .' * # 

The whole Peninsula of Yucatan is supposed I 
naturalists^ to have been foriifierly sea;* and theil 
appear strong grounds for their conjectui'e — ist 
It is entirely a flat and very low lying land, 

. while all the adjacent country is mountainous 
2 d. It eyery where contains ,in the interior salt 
water lakes, whicph have no visible commionia- 
tion with the, sea -* 3dly, Through the whole 
country are to be found marine shells — and last- 

; iy, all along the coast are little islands, or 
keys as they are called, mere beds of sand, and 
Laving every appearance of bting thi'own up 
from the. sea. 

.The ground is generally swampy and covered 
with wood. Mahogany as well as logwood^ h- 
Stic and other dying woods, and also iron - wood, 
bullet -tree, lignum vitae and other kinds of hard 
timber, grow in "great abundance: and the re- 
^maindei; of the surface is filled with the different 
species of. palm, cotton tree; and others; but 
principalJy by the aquatic shrubs , called mangrove 
and a variety of underwood. There are besides in 
some places ban*en plains , or which at least bear 
only a coarse and useless kind of grass. I^'he ri" 
f'ers are the « only highivay^^ 

Sucli- 
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Such a country it may be easily believed is 
» . ' -  . 

not healthy. St. George's key alid tbe • ofher keya 

on tbe coast, bowever, arc extremely salubrioua 

and form a desirable retreat to tbe sick and tbo 

Taletudinary. Tbe beat in JFIonduras 4s nearly tbe 

wme as, in the West India, islai^ds, , and like tbeny. 

it eijjoyes tbe sea breezes, except octasionally 

during tbe yv^iaUi^, wben tbe nortb wind blowing ' 

over tbe frozen continent of America, produces 

tere a very pleasant temperature, sometimes even 

10 cold as to make a fire comfortable. 

"■ I 

• V 

I 

1 I 

On the banks of the river, and tjhe>neigb- 
bourbood of * these, banks , tbe settlers cut logwood 
and mahogany, which having now bpcome pretty 
ttucb exhausted immediately on the rivers sides, 
is obliged to be can;ied a considerable distance, 
frequently several miles^, on roads ^macle on pur- 
pose, and where it h dpaggQd by oxen brought, 
from England or Jamaica , for no oattle are bred in 
the district, or used there but foj^* draught* In 
Belize the mahogany is floated down the river, ' 
and sent on board .of vessels in tbe road -stead 
opposite to its mouth. 'From the rest of the rivers 
the mahogany as iFvell as otlier woods ^re c?irried 
m coasting vessels from twenty to; an hjiadrcd 
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tons burthen^ either to Belizp rirer's mouili, or 
St George's key, these faeinff the only places where 
vessels lie to receive itr 

V 

At the mouth of Belize, vrhid. was the oldest 
establishment , and is the principal river , both in 
respect to the length of its conrs^ , and the quan- 
tity of mahogany on its. banks, tlie inhabitanta 
have formed a town, ^not of extraordinary size -or 
elegance, bat which is their principal rendezvous 

/ V.N 

where the courts are held., etc. ««» and I may 
here mention, that in September 1/86, a tremen- 
, dons hurricane and inundation of the sea ' took 
place, whicTi* nof only destroyed every house, or 
hut in^ho town, but either sunk or drove ou 
shore every ship and vessel in the settlement , and 
several, hundred lives were lost at ^ea and ou 
shore. So great was the influx of the sea-^ that I, 
wfio was- upon the spot at the time^ was up to 
the neck in water on the highest ground in the 
nown, aud might h^ve been drowned, had 1 not 
with a number of other peiWns, got into a .large 
canoe which we io^tei^ed to a stout tree.' As the 
, greatest of the town consisted of hutjf made of 
palmetto poles, and covered with palmetto leaves, 
iV was easily rebuilt, and there^ have been since 

^ erected 
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erected &oine more comfortaUe ^ Iionie's df wood ' 
and covered Yriih sbinglefir. The place has heen 
also necessarily much enlarged .to accoxnmodate the 
emigrants from the lyios^uito shore. 

\ 

The trade of Honduras is of greater impor* 
tance than is generally supposed : , I had ojccasion s 
to keep an account, of it of&cially . for several 
years. That account I Jiave noi now hjefore me; 
lut froin^ memory I give the] following state-- ; 
ment of ifr, as' it was in the year 1790, when I 

left the settlement. * , " ' 

» • • , t 

V , _ ,- 

It employed nearly one hundred vessels of ^ 
afl descriptions 9 (exclusive of the coasting ciaft • 
of the country} to the amoDnt of twelve thousand , 
tons burthen ^ . having on hoard ahout one^ thousand 
Beamen. The exports were ahove four millions 
of feet of mahogany , , and 'eight hundred tons of 
logwood y besides other articles of less consequence 
— The. imports were all the variety of European ^ 
manufact^es y and provisions. Besides the value 
of the exports, and the advange to the mother 
country Irom the consumption of her manufactures 5 ^ * 
the reader^ will consider the number of seamen 
^is trade employed «» he will coiisider the num- 
(^m.L$s.ti:n. C her 
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ber of £eameti 4his trade empldyecl, h^ will considei 
the ntfmber of artificer* employed ii) England towoil 
the mahogany, and he "vy^ill consider the advantage to 
this nation from the exportation of it in its maun- 
factured state.' Of the dying wooda'the same may 
be observed 3 and as thes6 are now in coUsequtnct 
of the war become much higher priced, a grcatei 
quantity will be imported; for during my residence 
at Honduras , logwood was not imported info Bri* 
tain as' an article of profit, but merely as duhnagt 
for the ships.' 

For the want of specie , payments were gene- 
rally made in wood. » The established price for 
that purpose was i5 1. currency (lo I, i2 s. 7 i 
gterlihg) per thou^anc^ feet for mahogany, and 4IJ 
currency ah 17 s. ^sterling) per ton for logwool 
and these payments were not reckoned equal id 
aboye two thirds of payments in r^sh or bills, (a 



The numbef of inhabitants in the year i79^j 
amounted to nearly two thousand five hundred. 

- • . OJ 

I 

(0) The price 'of mahogany ia London was then fron 

4 d. to 10 d. per foot, now it is treble — the pri fi 

- • 1 

I ■• • . 

of logwood not 5 L per ton » and now it is^ nean} 
^ fivfr times that amo\int» About the year 172O1 logwood 
sold in England for loo 1. per ton. 
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)f these aibout fcttrEflhi were negro slaves, «wd 
great proportion of the remainder persons oftjo-* 
3ur, or. Meet ee^j^ Being a ijiixlnre of wBiteif witli 
adians , oif . of whites or Indians , with . negroes. 
)f tliis population nearly three - foprths were emi-. 
[rants from the Mus^uito shore, who eVacnated 
kt country, in terms of the convention of i/S^* 
There are no Indians* in the district (a}.* ~ 

- X . 

Captain Urlng, whose voyages 1 have before 
nentibned^ gives no very favourable picture of 
^e Baym^n. He pronounces the'm a savage set 
}f people all sailors and mostly pirates; wbo) 
svhile tliey' could procure strong liquors ^ lived in 
ilie most beastly way^ , md gave themselves up 
to all manner of filthy debauchery. I am happy' 
lo say that there are now 'm^ny instances of civili- 
sed, well behaved, and well infornied men among 
"le Wood •cutters (b), but, ,1 must at the same 
\ . C 2 • time 

(a) See more upon thjs Subject , as well aa on others 
respecting the Honduras settlement in the ,^Mtmelrs 
ff Edward MarcUt D^shard , " lately king's superinlen- 
dafit iu that ditttict, just published _by- Kidgway. 

(0 THs f eader will understand y that this settlement 
^ai attained a considerable degree of civilization »' 
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time confi^s, that tlijQ race of "old Baymen is not 
quite extinct. One class in parti cfolar c6mes nearly 
op to Mr. Uring'^ des<;r]ptibn^ the ^tuFtlc vfishers, 
or tiirtiers, as they are called. These, (thon^k 
not pirates) consist o£ sonie^ hundt'eds of old sai- 
lors whom idleness haa led to. this savage life« 
They inhabit the keys before spokei^ ofy Where 
'they subsist mostly upon £sh , ^and some aalt beef 
bnd biscuit 9 which they purchase on the conti- 
nent with the money they receire for turtle. This' 
moi^ey^ however? is mostly expended in mnj, 
.which is not allowed to 'grow old in their posses- 
sion. It will be easily supposed that neither the 
xnales nor the females of this class are remarkably 
delicate either in person or behaviour (a). 

» 
If I should be asked , wh^t is the religion \Ji 

this settlement? I must answer, none to my 

/ • ' ,' • ' I 

when he is informed , that in 1 789 9 sA injured hus< 
/'hand recorered by law damages against th^ seducer 
of his wife. . 

(jt) Her6 are a ^ood many merchants and several me- 
^ical men^ .hut no lawyers > nor any' artiskns 9 cxcepc 
a very few carpenters and one or two taylprs. They 
admit no Jews to settle among >them« In Belise tow 
there is -one tBTerni first established* 1786. 
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knowledge. — Here is no priest, no bliurc}i» no 
public worship^ It is « subject, in short, liever 
iiought of. What a happjr ppp6rtunity for tke. 
nissionaiy Society to extend tiieir .pious ]k«* ; 

)OTirs (a > ! ' ' . 

I am truly sorry to add,' that, in a country 
ontaining between two and three thou8ari,d in- 
abitants there, is hot a schoolmaster. One per-^ 
5n attempted the task^for some time dioring my^ 
ay at Honduras, but received little or no eucou^ 
gemenL . , i . i 



IV. 

listory and DescHption of St. Vinctnt and iis' 

'Dependencies and Dominica^ 

( 

The civil history of these islai^ds. may be 
vnprised in n narrow compass^ for ,the sovt-* 
.. ' C3 ^ reigiaty/ 

(a) MTKilie Colonel! Despard was at Honduras, in the 
capacity of superintendant of |i2s majesty's , affairs » 
lie made repeated and earnest applications tb govern 
meat to establish a clergyman in thi^ settleinent, hut 
without success.* 
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i^eignty gf them haying bcca Itog an obji 

of difl(J)ate bet woe A the crowns of . Great Biita 

ai^d France, the rightful. pdssesaors^. the Charaib 

• derived, tl^at se^rity from the reciprocal cn\ya 

.-avarice of the. contending parties; which lli 

\ might have expected in vain fronv their jnstice a 

.Jiulnanity. As both •• St, Vincent ^ and Domioj 

were included, with many other islands ^ in I 

JEarl qf Carli^^'s patent, it is not wonderful ^ 

\Attempts wfere.^made, at different tiiaes, to In 

, them under the English dominion. ^ These atten^ 

the Frehcb constantly opposed, with design, 

was urged, secretly and surreptitiously to occ 

. py the Islands then»elvc»; and their conduc* I 

: wards the Charaibes on other occasions seems 

justify the suggestion* - . 
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-But J w^hatever might hare been their motiv 
^ they e;xerted theifaselves , with such eSect, tl 
^ th»; English were compelled ' J,o relinquish 
bopes of optaining these islands by for^je; 

m 

for by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle {174S) 
Vincent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and Tabago, \r 
declared neutial, and .the ancient propriel- 
' (such as remained of them) were at length 1 
in unmolested posjiession. 



V 
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The disBntes and JiosUIities f^Udi these at- 
tetopts of the English on the one hand, and* re- 
distance of. the French on the other , gave rise t6 
in ^thispart of the world,' are no longer inter- 
csting , and therefore ^ need not be brongl^t again -^ . 
to remembrance. ^ The depravity ^ and injuatjce of 
mankind are at all times subjects of unpleasing 
specnlatfon ; but the subsequent conduct' of both 
iiationsy respecting the Islands which they had 
declared neutral, is too. remarkable Xk^ be over- 
looked, even if historical fhrecision did not^ as in 
the present case it dOes> require me to relate the 
circmnstan'ces attending it, . '>. 

The tr^ty of neutrality was no soone^f 
concluded;' than both English and French appe^- 
Yed dissatisfied with the arrangement which they 
bad made. The lattet tfeem «iot to have consid^- ^ 
red until it Vv^As too late,' thai by restricting the 
English from 'the occuplcicy of ^ those countries , ^ 
on the ground of right in a third* party, th^y 
precluded themselves at tlie same time. ' The ^^ 
English, on the othek' Irand, discovered that, by 
needing to the compromise, they. had giyen up n 
St, Lucia^ an. Island worth all the rest, and to 
which it must be owned we had .some colouraW 

C 4 ^ pre-. , 
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pretensions, founded on % treaty entered into 
with tlie Charaibean inhabitants' in i664^ six 
'hundred^ of whom attended an armament ^that was 
,»ent thitlier by JiOrd Willoi»ghbyy and actually 
pat the English ptiblicUyand formally into pos- 
^s8ion.\ 



\ • 



Both n^ationa being thus alike dissatisfied 
with .an arrangement which left nothing to either, 
it may be supposed, that on the conclusion of tlft 
war which broke out a few year» afterwards, a 
Tery^ diflTerent stipulation. took pl&ce« Tlie French 
no longer pleaded scruples on behalf of the CBa- 
^raibes, but very cordially concUi^ed w/th the 
English in dividing the spoil. By the gth. ar- 
ticle of the peace of Paris, signed the. loth. of 
'February 1765 > the three Islands of Poiriinica, 
St. Vincent, and Tabago, were assigned* to Great 
Britain, and St. Lucia to Fr?aice, in fiill and perpe- 
tual ^oveo-eignty; the Charaibcs not being once 
mentioned in the whole transacticoi^ aa, if ao 
such people existed* 

V 

7?iey were in truth reduced to 4i vuBeTable 
remnant. *— Of the ancient, or, .as they were 
caHed.byihe English, Rod Charaibe*, not more 

"" • -- ' , than 
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tlian a Lmidred families sairiyeil * in 1765^ and 
of all tlleir ancient and ^^xtensiTe possessions, these 
poor people retained only a mountainous district 
in the, Island of St. Vincent. ' Of this Island and 

I 

its dependencies I sliall now treaty reserving Do- 
miiiica for a ' Separate section. 



« \ 



Sec tion I. 

Su Vincent* 



'y,ThB Spaniards (says Doctor Campbell) be^ 
stowed the name of St. Vincent upon this Ida^d,: 
because they discovered it upon the 22d. of ular 
imary, which i^ their calendar is St. Vincent'e 
^ay, hut it does not. appear. that they were . cv.er, 
properly speaking, iii possession of it^ the Indians 

* 

being very numerous here .on- account of ita being 
tbe rendezvous of their expeditions to the conti^. 
nent.^* Unfortunately, .however, neither their 
numbers, itor the natural stk^ength of the country, 
exempted them from hostility. Vl^hat avarice had 
la vain attempted accident accomplished by pro- 
curing an est;ablis)iment ; among them for a Tace 
of people, whom, though at first beheld by thje 
native Charaihes with contempt or pity, they 
/ C 5_ "* have 
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have since foiuid formidable rival« and merciless 
conquerors* The*e people have b«en lozlg distin- 

guisbed; , bbwevjer improperly, by. Ac jfame of 

. -^ ' ' ' - 

%Black Charftibes. . 

• ' - . . • 

O^the origin of these intruders;,, and th,eii.* 
ancient connection with the native ^Cb^raibes y the 
best account that 1 have been able to £nd is in 
a small tteatise of the author sfbpve quoted (Doctor 
Campbell^ entitled ,,Gandiel and impartial conside- 
rations oh the natur^ of the Sugartrade," which 
|iiezng equally authentii^k. and curious^ I shal pre^ieiit 
to my readers etitire,- and wilh the leas scrujsle, 
hecau&e'it consists chidfly^of ah official paper, which 
•auxiot be abridged "without inju^. . 

'  . 
. jyln 167:1, Siting' CJbarles thought fit to diviiie 
theise governments', and Hby a netv commissjon'^ap- 
pointed Lord.Willoughb^ Governor of Barbadoea, 
St* Lucia > St Vincent, and Dominica; Sir Wil- 
liam Slapleton being appointed Governor of the 
othe^r Leeward, Ides ^ and this separation -has anh- 
ai&ted ever siuce,' the same Tslands l>eing con- 
stantly inserted in every ney GovcriioVfr patent. 
On tbe demise of Lord Willonghby^ Sir lonathan 
Atkins was appointed Governor of Ba^rbadoes^ and 
. . the 

. -?  • ' ,  : . ., 

( -. - -— 

/ . ,  ' - 
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the rest of lipase Islands, and ^o contititied .till 

16S0, when lie- was scu^ceeded bySir Ricliar4 

•"   ' » 

Hixtton, who T)eing sent .for Jo i^ugland in i685^ , 
appointed Colonel Edwin Stede LieutenanlvCrp- : 
"vcxnor, who vigofonsly asserted our righla by ^ 
appointing Deputy Goveriiors for the bther Islands; 
and particulai'ly sent Captaih ^Teniple hither to 
prevent the French from wooding add watering 
^•without our permission^ to which they had bee^ 
encouraged 'by the inattention of the 'former QrO'^ 
vernors). persisting steadily in this , conduct ^ til] 

it was signified to him, as w:e have had occasion 

•». 

to x-emark before,. that the king had sigitbd an 
act of neutrality, amj that commissioners were ap- . 
pointed by the two courts, to settle all differenpds 
^(pelative to these Islands. - ^ ^ 

yySome years after, a ship from Giiihea, M^ith a 
large cargo of slaves, either was wrecked ,of run 
on shore upon the. Islands of St. Vincent, into th' 
woods and mountains pf which great numbers of tj 
jiegroes ^sccTped (ifl). ' Hei'e, whether willingly ^^ - 

(^a) lam infonned by Sir William Young, who/'P®*"," 

fectly well jicquainied with thesb people > t^ *"®y _ 
/ Were originally a rape of Mojcdesy a tribe , n^"©" ^ 
' * - ^ from 
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un>^41Urigly i^ a little trnqfertain, the Indians snfiTe^ 
' red them to, remain,' and 'partly by the accessioi^' 
of runaway slaves from 'Barb<adoes , partly by tlie 
children they had by the Indian women , they be- 
came very numerous;, so that about the begin- 
ning of the current century they constrained 

I 

the li^dians to* retire into the tiorth west part of ' 

the islands Thefse people! , as may be reasonnably 

.. » , ^ ^ 

siipposed'j w'ere much dissatisfied with this treat- 

ment^ and complained of it occasionally both ta 

the English, and to the French^ that came to 

wot)d and /Water amongst them. ^ The latter at 

length suiGfered themselves to be prevailed upon 

tQ attack these invaders, in the cause of their old 

allies; aiid from* a persuasion that th^ should' find 

.more difficulty in dealing with these- Negroes , in 

case they were suffered to stie^gthen themselves 

than 

' - » 

' from the Bight of Benin« They wer« wrecked oi^ 

the coast of Bequln > a small inland about tvrp leagues 

frdra SU Vincent, iu the year 1676, And were after- 

'wards Joined^ >y great numbers of fugitiyte negroes 

Vom the oilier islands. The Red Charaibes fir^t kept 

1 em in slavery; but finding their numbers eqcrease, 

Se to 4 resolution to put to death all their maife 

^^ren ; upon which the blacks rose on their niastersi 

■^ni^y degreeaf have almost all p^ris^ed in the contest* 
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> 
tban with the Intliaiid. Afterv mnth deliberation, 

in the y^ar 1719, they came with a conji([era1i^^ 

force from .Martiniqo, and landings 'without m^tji 

.opposition ,\begah .to buiti the Negi^ Jiuts and- de* 

stroy their' plantations, supposing that the' Indians 

would have attacked them in the 'motintaiDs* 

which if they had done , the blacks had ^pro^ ^ 

bably been extii-pated, or forced' to submit anA^ 

become slayes. But cither from fear or policy, the 

Indians did nothing, and the Negroes sallying in 

tlie night, and reti-eating in the day to places irir 

^ accessible to the whites, destroyed so many of 

ttie French (amongst whom was Mr. Paulian , , 

Major of. Martinique , who com'mancied jtbem) that 

they were forced to retire. When l^y this expe- 

riment they were convinced that force would not 

do, they had recourse to fair means, and by dint . 

of persuasions apd presents , patched up a peace 

^ith the l^egroes as well as the Indians, from 

< 

which they received great advantage. 



i^Things were in this situation when Captain 
Uring came with a considerable armament to tj^kc • 
possession of St. Lucia and this-Island, in virtue of - 
^ grant from our /la^e spveTeign King George L ' 
*o the late Duke of Montague. When^ tiie French 

had 
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had dislodged this gentleman, ty a superior force 
'from St Lucia/ lie sent captain Braithwaite to 
try Mrhat ct)uld be done at the Island of St. Vin- 
cent, ih which he' was n6t at all more^ successful, 
as will best, appear from that gentleman's report 
to Mr. Uring, which, as it contains several cu- 

 * riotts ^circumstances relative ^to the ^ country , " and 

to, the two intependent nations who ,then inhabited 
it ,^ belongs ^ properly to ' this siibject and cannot 
^ but prove entertaining to* the readeir. The paper 
is without date, -but it appears from Mr; Uring*« 
memoit9 that this transaction happened in the 
spring of the yeai^ i/aS. 

S •  4 I , 

• TVie Report 

i ^jfn pursuance of a reSulution in council and 

your order for so doing, the day you, sailed. 
With, his Grace's*,c6lony for Antego, I sailed with 
- the Griffin sloop, in company jwith his Maj6stys 
ship the Winchelsea, to St. Vincent. We'made 
the Island that tright, and next morning run along 

 ^ shore, and.sa^ several Indian huts, but as yet 

no Indians came of to us , nor could we get ashore 

' to tneni, byi. reason there .was no ground to .anchor 

in. ToM^i^ds .the evening, two Indians came'oi 

• . . / board 
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"board, aod told 9^, we might anclior in a bay to 
leeward, and \then we were at anchor/ they 
would bring their General on bbard*' Herd we 
came to aii anchor iri deep water , and ve^y dan- , 
gerous fcr the sloop. One, whoni they call Gene- . 
ral, came on board, with seVei^al others, to the 
numbeis of twenty -iwo. I entertained thfim very 
handsomely, and made the Chi^f some .trifling pre- 
8eilt$, but found he 'was a person of no consequen-* • 
ce, and that theyscdled him Chief to get some pre-'  
sent fi*om me. ' Here two of the Indians were . so 
drunk they woufd not go ashore , bilt staid on board 

 Bome days, and were . well entertained. ' After 
this , little winds and great' currents drove us off 
foi* several days; but at la^, we ftame' to an afl- * 
chor in a spacious bay, to leeward of all* t^e Is- 
land, the draught of whieh I ordered to b;e taken 

, by 01^! surveyor , for your better understanding the ^^ 
placb, being the only one where a, settlement 
couldrbe-made; . yhe ahip and sloop were scarpe 
come to anchor 4 before the- strand of the shor0 
was covered with Indians , arid among thenr we 
could discover a white, who prove'd to he a, 
Frenchnjan. 1 look Captain Wotson in the boat 

, with me,' with a Frenchman, and iinpiediately 

Went ashore* As soDn as I came amongst them^ 

-- • .  , ,. 

. >   . f 

. • 1 : » . . . ^ \ 
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' I asked them why they appeared aSl armed? For 

every man had cutlasses, sotae had musqiiets, 

pistols, bows and arrows etc. They w;th very 

little ceremony iugjosed me^ and earned me up the 

' ttSQuntry abput a m|le,^ over a^ little rivulet, where 

I was told 1/ was. to see their General. I found 

- him sitting amidst a gouard of ahput a hundred 

• li^didns, those nearest his « person had musquets, 

the rest tows and/ arrows > and great silence. He 

 . • • '*. •  '  • 

brd^rejd m© a seat and a Frenchman stood at hi* 

•^ right hand, ior an interpreter, he demanded of 
me,, what brought mo' into his country, and of 
> what nation? I tolfl him English, and he was put 
in tQ wood and water, as not caring to say any 
tfadng else before the Frenchman ; b«t told him if 
he would be.pleased. to come on board our ships, 
1 wotild leave Englishmen in hostage for hi|n and 

, those iie .should be pleased to bring with him ; bat 

^ 1 could not prev^ail with him, either to come on 

ybsLrd, or anflPer me to have woad ,and wat^r. He 

^aid he was informed wc weije come to foJrcc a sett- 

 lement, and we h«d no 6ther way to remove that 
jealousy but to get under^sail. As soon as I found 

"what'influence the Frenchman's company 'had upon 
them^ I took my le^ve, aft«r making such replies 'as J 
thought proper, and returned tO my boat under a 

• ' guard 
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gnsTtl. Wben I came to the shore I fotind the 
guard there. were increased by a number of Ne-^ 
groes, all armed with fuxees. I got in my boat, 
without any injury , and went on , board to Cap* 
tain Orui0^^ and^ told him^ my Hi success.. 

* N  ^ ^ 

i^Immediatefy-. after f , 1 -sent on shored ,tlit 
ships boat >v^ith ^ajnate^ withr ruitt, beef arid 
bread etc. , -with some cntlasses ^ and ordered a 
Frenchman who ^wieiit with th^ matfe , to dcsirai^. 
the guard to Condilot them to 'their General, and 
to telLhiin, .thai;- though he denied ine the com- 
Jnongood of water and a little useless >^ood,- ne- 
vertheless I had, 4tent him such refreshments  as 
ow ihipfi afforded. Our peopite found the French^ 
man gone, and that then tire Indian General seem-* 
cd pleased, and rciBei!red what was sent tiim, 
And in xetum seutiae bows and arrows. ^^ 

5>0ur peopfc liad uot beeti lotig returned be* 
fore their Genteral settJ^ a 'canoe, with two chief 
hdians, who-spokle vei^y good Fi'ench , to thank 
ine foi- my. presents^ and to ask pardon for his , 
^fusing ^e -wood and water ^ and assured me I 
inighl have what I pleased ; jand they had- orders 
to tell me, if 1 pleased to gOi ashoJb again, ^they 

Qtm.Us.JIrn. D . were 

— ^  
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wel-e to ren1air]^Jl'o«lxtges for my civil treatoent 
I sent Ihcm . on board the man of war , and. witi 
Captain Waison iwent on shore. I was .well re 
ceived,- and Conducted as before.. But npw 
found the brother of the . chief ^af the . Negro 
was 'anrived , with five hundreds Negroes , mos 
^rined with • fn^^s. • They. . toid, my interpreteil 
thev were :as8]arcd .wte were • come to force a sett 
Jerijent, or eU'e , they would not have djenied me 
what they nevei' before *dexnicd 'any £nf;lis^, xii 
wood and wat$j\T';B|it/' if'I ^leaised, I might ta- 
I^e in^whati { wanted nndec a>.. guard. Findinfj 
them in ao. gdod a humour , . l^'(^iaxie ^more antro- 
duoed ^he desire i had to entertain them on boaid 
XJtlr ships, and with some difficulty prevailed 
with , them , by leaving Captbin. Watson on shore 
lender th^jr. guard aa a hbatvge. . I carried tbeis 
on board, the 'Kings ship 9- wih^e.4hey were, well 
entertained by Captain Orme, who gave the In- 
dian General a fine, fu^ee ^qft Itis o\^i^,y and to 
the dhief of the Negroes j3Pt|lQt|^ng that pleased 
hiih. Captain Orme assured him of the friend 
•hip of the King, of England etc. The Negro 
Chief spoke exellent^ French*,, and 'gave aiiswen 
with the French compliments. Afterward^ I cai- 
ried them^ on board the Dulije's sloops and afM 
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opening tteir hearts with wine, for they scor-' 
ned lo drink ram , J thought it a gaod time to 
tell them my commission ,' and that brought me 
on Ibeir coast. They told me it was well I had 
not mentionied it ashore, for their power could 
not hare protected ine ; that it was impojssible ; i 
tlie Dutch had before attempted it, but were 
glad to retire. They likewise told me, two French 
iloops had, the day before we came, been 
amongst them, gave them arms and amunitiou, 
and assured them of the whole force of Marti nico - 
for tlieir protection against' us. They told them 
also J that they had drove us from Si. Lucia, 
and that now we were come to endeavour to 

• 

fcrce a settlement there; and, notwithstanding 
all onr specious pretences, when we had power, 
s^e should enslave them ; but dedared they would 
tnist no Europeans ; that they owned themselves 
under the protection of the French, but would 
" soon oppose their settling amongst them, or 
^y act of force from them , as us , as they had 
lately given an example , by killing several ; and 
^^J further told me , it was by very large pre- 
sents the French ever got in their favour again ; 
^ut they resolved iievey to put it in the power 
of any European to hurt them. They advised me 

JJ a to 
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As^ tbe /subject is no longer interresting to^^tlie 
publick, I neijd oijly obsirre; tbat/ if Uie claim 

I 

. of the British crown -to the sovereignty of this 
' country was ori'giiially just and valid , then I do 
. veadily a^nowlcfdge. that the ineasutes' pursi^ed by 
r die British administration to enforec that claim ^ 
we're as lenient -and considerate as the cs^se /could 
possibly allow; and. I waff «)isinfarmed w^hen I 
gave a diffirent representation  Nevertheless , I 
will not sacrifice, even on ^the shrine o£ friend- 
•hip , the dignity of histtu^ical nairation , by as- 
serting that my friend has entirely convincod m© 
that the pretensions of Great Britain were origi- 
nally founded on any other plea than that of po- 
liti6al expediency. — J am here speaking of the 
' 13rilish claim , as against the actual possessors 
of the country > tho black Char^ibes. This claim > 
'^ no cession or abandonment on the part of France 

- - _ 'V. 

could have strengthened; inasmuch .as Great Bri- 
tarn herself constantly disputed the pretensions of 
that Crown to the neutral islands ^ St. Vincent 
among the ve$t. The Charaihes them&elvca, as 
-Hx& report above quoted demonstrates , and as 
my friend admits , uniformly and absolutely de- 

IP 

ijied any right in any of the foreigns of Europe 
• to their allegianca% They aven'^d that they knew 

' \ . . " - ' - . no 
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tto king, and w&uld acknowledge none* They 
paid ^, they had origin^y Been lauded, pu tlie is^-i 
land by ship^wreck, and held it not only by 
right of cdnquest ov.^x the aborigines ^ but also 
by actubal possession for near a ceatojy. '^ . > Such 
was their title . to . St. Vincent's , and At Mrould ' 
have been diiScult, I think, for any nation in 

Europe to pi^duce a better« 

• • ... 

Hihppilj^ by the temperate councils, aiid the 
humane interposition of the civil Commis&ionera 
cmplDyed' by government to dispose of the l^ndsL • 
the cpnteat with these people (not however until ' 
hostilities had been coipmenced and many lifves 
sacrificed) vras at length' finally compromised and 
-adjusted, to the satisfaction, as, it was then ho- - 
ped, of the contending p^M^tie^*, A treaty of peace , 

> 

and friendship tvas coneluded with them on the 

, I 

27th' February 17735 the articles of which. I ha* 
ve subjoined in an appendix to this chapter, 

 i 
By this treaty tht^ situation of the Charaibea 

in respect to the Crown of Great Britain, wa«' 

defined and clearly ^ expressed 5 and I admit that 

tliat future conduct war to be tried by the terins 

of it ' r . '• ^ ^ 

D 5 On 
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. On the i^ih of June 1779, St. Vincent's shft- 
red the 'common fate of mbst 'of the. British West 
Indian possessions , in that unfortunate >rar ^th 
America ,. which swallowed up all . the - re- 
sources of . the nation, being captured by a small 
Ixody/of troops from Martiiii<Jo,' consisfting of only 
four hundi-ed and fifty men^ commanded by a 
Lieutenant in the French navy. The black Cha- 
raibes however, notwithstanding the treaty, of 
1775, imme,difttely joined 4he enemy , and tliere 
is no* doubt that the terror which ^seized the Bri- 
tish inhabitants ^ from an apprelicnsion that those 
people would pi-oceed to the most bloody enor- 
mities, CDntnbutcd to .the 'Very easy, rvictory 
which was obtained by the 'invaders,^ ,for the is- 
land surrendered without a struggle. The terms 
of capitulation were faTOUrable, and the island 
was restored to the dominion of Great Britain by 
'the general pacification of 1783. It contained at 
that time sixty - one sugar ^ estates , five hundred 
acres in coffee » two hundred acres in cacao, 
foiir hundred in cotton^ fifty' in indigo, and five 
^undred in tabacco, besides land appropriated te 
the raising provision 7 such as plantaings, yams, 
maike etc* All tl^e rest of the country, excfep- 
ting tlie few spots that had been cleared from 

^  time 
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imc ti> iimo ty_tlie Charai^es^ retained its natiye 
roods, and most of it, I believe, continues .in 
he same atatte to the present hour* 

• ' /'^ . ■• 

/ . ' * 

V. . • ' 

It is Temaaikkhle that no stipulation was ma^i 
ie by the French government on/ this occasion, 
Ml behalf of their fillies, the Cbaraibes, whom they 
had seduced from their ^allegiance , and it there-, 
fore reflects great honour, both .on the Britislii 
govemmejit and the resident planters , that no 
advantfkge was taken of theit misconduct. Thp 
Charaibes even those who had heen the most iafc- 
tive in tlie war, were poi'mitted to ye turn pea-' 
ceably to their possessions and occupations J Th^y 
were treated as an ignprant and deluded people j 
as objects of compassion , not of vengeancfe , and 
it was prudently and generously agreed, as by, 
common consult, to bury all past offences and 

causes of complaint' in oblivion. 

I 

o/. Vincent^ s contains about -84,000 acres, 
which are \every where well watered, but the 
country is very generally mountainous and rugged \ 
the intermediate vallies, however, are fertile in 
* nigh degtee, the soil consisting chiefly of a 
♦"^e mouldy composed of sand and clay, well 

adap- 
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adapted for fttgar. . The extent of. country at pre- 
/sent possessed by British subjects is 23,6o5 acre«, 
and about as mubh more is sujgposed lo be held 
hj the Charaibes/ ^All the remainder' is thought 
to be incapable of ci^tivatioh or improvement. 

» • • 

TAe Island, or rather ^the BHtish territory 
■^ withiri it, is ^livided into five parishes , J^of which 
only one was provided with a churchy und that 
was blown down in the hurricane of 1780; whe- 
ther it is ' rebuilt I ain not inarmed. I'li^cp if 
^ne town , called Kingston > the capital of the 
' island, and the' seat^of its government, and 
> . three villages that bear the name of towns , hnt 
they axe inconsiderable hamlets , consisting each of 
a few bouses only. 

JBut the publick estebh'shment that reflects 
the greatest vhon our on St. Vincent's is its cele- 
brated botanick garden, under the providsnt and " 
well directed care of Mr. Anderson^ It consists of 
3o acres, of which no less than stxtee'n are in 
high cultivation * abounding not only with almost 
•v<?ry species of the . vegetable world , v^hich the 
hand of natujre has hestowed on tkese island for 
use and beauty^ fojr food and Inx^y^ ^but also 

wi(i 
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■with many valnaWe exoticks fron« the East Indies, 
and South America^ *^ If it be surpassed In this 
latter re«p#ct;» .by the n^agnificei^t garden of Mr^ 
East (^) , ,it claims at least the hdnour of ^ei^io* 
rity , «tnd does infinite credit both to its original 
founders and -present directors^ 



) . 



hi the frame of its ^government and the ad- 
ministration, of execuiive justice , St. Vincent , 
seems- tp differ in no respect- from Grenada. — 
The council consist of twelye members , the as* 
sembly of seventeen. The governor's salary Cex- - 
clasive' of fees of office) is two thousand pounds 
sterling of which L. i;3ao is a charge upd^ the 
fund arising from the daty of 4 ^ per centum. 
Thp. remainder is by grant of the asseml^I^^. 

Tte" military force consist 4it present of a re- 
giment of infantry, and a compai^y of artillery | 
sent from England; and a black ccrrp3 raised in 
the country, but provided for^ whith the former 
on the British etablishment , and receiving no .^ 
additipnal pay from th& island. The militia con- 
sist of two regiments of foot, serving, withoujt: 
pay of any kiad. - 



~^he 



(a) la Jamaica* 
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sthe nnmlier of inhabitdnts appeariii , by tlic 
last returns^ to govetnmeht , to • be one thonsand 
four hundred aiid fifty' Whites, 'and eleven tlioa- 
•sand eight hundred and fifty— three Negroes. 



\ . , " 

Of the labour of these people I have no other 

means of shewing the returns , than from the In- 
spector Gerieral^s account of the exports from this 
islf^nd for 1787, a table of which, as in the case 
of the other island; is subjoined. In this table, 
however, I conceive is comprehended the pro- 
duce of the several islands dependent on the St. 
vincent government , yiz. Bequia., containin* 
5,700 acrfis. This - little island is valviable from 
•the commpdioiisness of its fine harbour , called 
Admiralty Bay; Union, containing a,i5o acie^ 
Canouane, containing 1,777 acres; and .Mustique, 
containing about i,2o5 acres {a) ; the Negroes em- 
ployed in the cultivation of these islands (in 
number about 1,400) being; I believe, included 
in the 11, 855 befoi-e mentioned. 
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, {a) There are likem^e^ the little Islots qf Petit Marli- 

tini(]ue, Petit St/ Vincent, 'Maillereau, and fialJe- 
seai^ \ each of which produces a little cotton. 
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Rt^tory and De&priptipfi of thS ^I$land 

of MajUa. • '• . • • 

' . . • . . , v. 

* . . ' - _ • , 

(The fpUowing valuable article respecting an 
Island which ha^ always attracted tae attention pf 
iTiankmd r and. which has lately been a* peculiar 
subject of pQlitic§l.spe<iulation, has been com mu- 
nicaled tq us' by a gentleman, whose, oppertuni- 
lies of cpllecting- original, inforniation are conside- 
rable, and who h^s combined with hi^ owq ma-\ 
terials those of all the writers who l;ave had oc- 
casion io desci;ibe it)* 



The diree islands which lately composed tfijp ' 

« - » * • 

sovereignity, of Ihe Grand Master a^id the Knight* 
of St. -J oh A of Jerusalem, are Malta , Gozo, ah4 
JUa Ciimino. In approaching tbeni by sea , the 

coasts oT all the inlands appear, bare and barren, 

, •   I 

particularly that of Gozo, which presents to the 
view the ruggedest shore to be seen any where ; 
"but they are all covered over with towers, re- 
doubts , and fortifications of various kinds. — 
Malta > however,, affords a very line prospect in 
sailing towards it from Sicily ,- notwithstanding 
the shore in this part is rather low! and rocky. 
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To a vessel . appro^cMiig tlie haibour. of Va- 
ietta, the, chief port and metropolis of therifllaiid^ 
nothing can be more striking than the external 

, ttspect of the city; and nothing more terribli (in 
Bailing under it) than the almost impregnable for- 
tress of St. Elmo ^ the bastions of i^hich ' arc 

« 'erected on a ipck hanging t ovi*r and projecting 
into the sea, with drelad&l batteries completely 
defending the entrance of both the ports. 

The stranger ii n^^ less struct on getting to 
to land, (in this seenringly new world,) when 
lie first takes a view of the interior of the har- 
hour \ the . innumerable forts ; the two towns 
€i»ected in an amphitheatre, the edifices, which, 

r 

though none of them stHkiiigly beautiful , yet ar» 

all in good taste j commodious, an^ very WeH 

built , and have the appearance of being founded 

^n vast and noble bastions \ together with the 

l)eautiful V and exten^ive^ firghts of ibtone steps ^ 

which lead to large str^^ets, ali perfectly straight 

and parallel, remarfcablyNcell pa1re4- wUK tvhito 

freestone ; these various objects combined form a 

rtiost superb prospect ^ inferior perhaps in magni^ 

ficence to none, and certainly not resembling that 

of any othet city upon earth* 

. ■' ^ .:' '' y r ' ' " -Tie 
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The new town is that part of the* A^itV which 
I built on the right-- side of tho ^arbour, and 
:kes its name from its founder, Frederick John 
e Valetta, one of the grand nias|:trs, and the 
iuslrioiisi defender of Malta: it was built soon. 
Fter the famous sfege by the Turks in i55o. Ot\ 
le other side^ adjoining to the harbour for the'. 
allies ., is another large toWn ., where tho 
nights formerly dwe^t before the y removed to Va- 
2tta. It .is in every respect as clean and as ele- 
antly built as the latter The ship's and gallies 

V J 

f the order lie in the harbour* at the bolL<dni of 

* • 

mich it standi. 

I 
\ 

The hotises in both the towns are built of 
ree- stone ^ of such remarkabfe beality as to ap- 
*ear always new f and the earth and dust are «o 
vhite, that far from soiling the walls^,- tbey ap- 
'eat perfectly to renew their colour. This whi- 
eness, however, of the pavements and walla, 
^>olh in town and country) creates no little dust- 
ind from its colour, which is offensive to the 
-ye, an(J the heat reflected by it, many of the 
iiliabitaiits are said to be remarkably weak-sighted.' 
rile streets are generally crowded wit1i well, drest 
People, who appear to live in health and affluence; 
^^' Its. ILTb. E ' ^ and 
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aiid the . iiina here have all the appearance o 
palaces. 

The prkicipal buildings a^-q the palace of th 

 ' ^ ' ' i 
Gi'aiid Master, the Infrmary, the l Arsenal, lln 

Inns^ or Hotds of the Seven Tongues^ and tli 

. great and very magnificent church of SU Joiin 

'The pavemeift of this last is reckoned the ricLes 

in the w04*ld. It is entirely compos^ of sepnl 

chral monuments of the finest ^arblfes, porpIi}Ty 

lapis ;lazu]i, ai^td other valuable stones, admira 

Wy fitted together , and yeprpsentin^ > in a kia( 

'^ of Mosaic, th'e arms and insignia of those whon 

they, ate intended to oommemorate* In the mag- 

nificence of these monuments , the heirs of lb< 

grand masters and com^ianders long vied ^vitli 

pach othei*. The palace is a very nohl'c , thougl] 

a plain stxu^ture ; and the grand masters , wli 

generally . consulted' conveniency morb than magni 

ficence, were though^: to be more coinfortably an 

commodiously lodged than ^ny prince in Europe 

the kihg of S)ardinia excepted. *rhe great stair 

cdse is much admired, and' spoken of by travel 

lers , as the easiest snd best they ^evef saw. . Aj 

the whole of Valetta is biiit upon an eminence 

none of the streets, except, those .along the quajj 

are level. ' 

, ' / Thi 
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The total immtet of % the khishts of the order 

r 

as about a thousajid. Xhe }iousehpld atlerrdance 
i,d court, of the, grand master were^ Very prin- 
ly,and ^hid pawer was more a1>solute than th/it 
f many monaichs. Both in the pnvy* council, \ 
here political measures^ ;which 'required seqrecy,, 
nd where affairs of the greafefit iuiportaiice Jivore 
lanaged, as also' in what was called the ©real 
ouncil,. he could, propose what he thought fit, 
ad cai^*y eveiy* point, without being himself re- 
ponsible for .any step. In this latter council, it 
^as reqt^isite that every question to be discussed 
bould be proposed in the first instance by- the 
raud master- himself , %o that he Could let it re- 
lain altogether unnoticed , if he did not wi^h to 
lave it deterailned upon : he Also distributed all 
he lucrative offices and favours of the order; and 
iould not 6nly,>create any places he though neces- 
aiy, but even appoint as many honorary baillies 
IS he had occasion for votes to defeat hi^ oppo- 
nents. His titjes were Serene Highness and- Emi- 
nence. He nomiilatcd to twenty ••one commande- 
ties and oue priory . (some of which were worth 
upwards of 2000 J. a year) every five years; and 
^ inere were always a great number of exr4)ect- 
anu or ambitions pretenders', -much exterior sub- 
, ' • E 2 ' piis- 
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mission was paid to him^ and he^ was excce 
dingly caressed and courted'.- In* 1770, ih 
Chevalier Don Pinto,, a Portagnese, wlio bat 
presided, oVer this singular- little nation npward 
of thirty yfears , had dnring that time disposed 
126 commanderier, besides priories and other of 
fices of profit. In fact, the situation ofthe'gran( 
inas'tex' was' the highest ^d best appointment ti 
which any private individual in Eofope couli 

legally aspire, the papacy excepted. 

I ' \ ' • • ' 

J * 

t 

He was chosen by a committee of iwenif 
^one knights, the committee being nomfihated M 
the seven nations , three ' oiit ofl each nalioa 
The election , by their statute^ , wa!« to be eTcrj 
^within three days ailler the death of the fbrmd 
grand master. During these, tlirce days, scaicd] 
an individual slept in the island, all. was cabaj 
and intriqiie; and most of the knighfs were mdtS' 
ked. in order to prevent their particular attach- 
ments and connections from being discoyered. 

^8^ Malta i^as an epitome of all Earope, aw 
Hn' assemblage of the yOuriger brothers, (who ari 
commonly, perpApSy tie bestj of its first fami- 
lies J, it was certainly one of the best academiel 

- ^ • - foi 
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or politeness^ dti^ tBe sarface 6f the/ globe. All 
he knights find commanders had much the air 
nd deportment of gentlemen and men of the 
roild. It was curious, howev,er, to observe the 
fFect produced up^on the various pepple that com- 
osed this heterogeneous mixture, by -the fami.-.\ 
lar^ intercourse and , collision of the dildividuals of 
ifitrcBt nations with each other. No particular 
haracter '.was to be met with here in the ex*- 
ceme. ^The French skip and assuming air, th|i 
rerman, strut .^ stubbornness, and pride ^ the Spk- 
ish stalk, taciturnity, and aolemnity, were still 
be perceived, although blended in small pro- 
jortions,; the;. original characteristick were retai- 
led , and might be distinguished, although tlieir 
!XTd)erance> and what made them appear extra- 
ragant and ridiculous, was worn off and had dis- 
appeared, yhe great politeness observable ,herV 
. , -  ' • ^ . . •' ' 

^igat also partly be ascribed to this ; t|iat as^ the 

^^ights M^ere entitled by law, as well as custom, 
to demand satisfaction of each other for the lea&t 
weath of it, every one of course was ' tinder a 
lecessity of being very exact and circuinspect V^ith ; 
Regard to hi» words and actions, as well as to^ 
^te exterior punctilios ot decoruiii. 

E 3 , . ' Tliis 
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^\.This sihguTar order,' wTiicIi -vras a compound 
of llie nplitary ^and eccldsiastical policy , has now 
subsisted with great ^clat aboUt 700 years. It 
was instituted at Jerusalem by Godfrey of Bou- 
logne y. (to protect the pilgrims visiting what waj 
Called, the holy sepulchrfe , and to* maintain ai 
everlasting war with the Mahometans) , under ihi 
name of the Ordor, of the Knights Hospitalers oi 
the Prjpry of St> John ; which building stocd 
immeiliately beyond the Chartrteux - house in iha 
city. After the loss of Jerusalem, the^ knight 
retired from place to place , until having made J 

conquest of the island of B bodes, they fixed the 

^ ' . » • - 

re, and, were tbeijiceforward styled, Knights 

llhodes: in i52iJ, however, they lost that is- 

land to th^, Turks. The ©rdtr formerly consist 

of eight nations , of which England was one 

aud possessed great riches hei-e, as well as h 

'eriher catholic countljes, vhaviilg at ope time 19,00^ 

inau^fs in various parts^ of Christendom J "but 01 

the separation of this country from » the chiircli 

Home; Henry VIII. confiscated all their possession! 

'Their priory - house in Irondon stood in tlJ 

Strand, and iionfributed its materials to build tb 

spacit)us palace of the Protector Somerset, in th 

reign of Edward VI. * . . " 
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Trayellers viho hare been present at the ce- 
Icbratioh ' of ' their churcji sei'vice (particularly in 
tbe church of St. John) speak of it as infiiiitejy 
tnor^ charged- yirith p^ad^ and Ceremony tiian what 
is ohserted in the other catholic countries. The 
number of genuflexions tefore the altar , the kis- 
sing of the prior's . hand > the holding up of .his 
robes lay the subaltern priests, the ceremony of 
throwing iiicensQ. upon all the Knights of the 
Greajt Gross, and neglecting th^ poorer knights; 
with a variety and multiplicity of other ar^cles, 

* 

would appeftr highly ridiculous to a protestant, 
and are certliinly very remote from the essential 
purity and - fiimplicity of primitive Christian 

iworship (a).. , ... l. . 

E 4 The 

(«)The aniiiver^i^ry of the raisiog of the siege in i566 
^ was always celebrated at Malta as a public festival^ 
It began vrtfh a mortuary seryige at St, John's church 
for the valiant knights who lost their lives at th« 
iiege and whose naxaes were commemorated with >an 
eulogium on the heroic exploits by which they had 
immortAlized themselTes. Tht« was parformed on the 
eve of .the anniversary. On ^ the following day> all 
the troops being under arms , the Gcand Master was 
saluted according to the military forms; the gpspe^^ 

. ^ ' ' waa 
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The land fdrcc at Malta "vfas. cqtnir. to tlie 
whole^ Duiube/ of in^n in the island y capabk o( 

was read aloud under the ^reat standard ^f the or- 

. ,der ,' whivh (after this) was displayed under a ca- 

'^nopy by 1^19 seat, «ind a pa^e presentt^d him with a 

aword attd poignard, which I^hiiip II. had sent oq 

' ' ' fc  

the occasion to the Grand Master * y^aletta. Tb 
whole ceremony ended with a' long procession » du- 
ring which salvoes of canndn vfete fired of aU th* 
balterie* of the ibrts. 

The 6lh of June, was likewise -obserTed as asoIemQJ 

day of thanksgiving for their, deliverance from a ter- 

rlble conspiracy that was formed about thirty -nine 

years ago by the Mahometan slaves , * at one strole 

" to exterminate the , whule. order of Malta. All the 

fountains of the place were to be poisoned, and 

' every have . had taken a solemn oath to put Ks ma- 

• ster to death. , It was discorered by a Jew Who tept 

a cotfe© - house. He undbrstood the Turkish lan- 

guage> and' over— hearing some- discourse which lifi 

thought suspicious 9 he went immediately apprehen^ 

^ ded , and being put to the torture, sooa eonfeased 

the whole pla*. The executions that followed were 

rery terrible. Some Were burned alivie, some were 

broken on the wheel, and some were torn to pieces 

-hy the four galleys rowing in .different directions, 

and 
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beariog arma* Tlity hada r^giinent of abonir five 
hundred regulars^ . wlio sprvfd on board their 
ships of "War ; and one hundred .and fifty conipo- 
sed the guard of the sWereign. Their sea force' 
commonly consisted of four galleys , three gialliojts, 
four ships of sixty guns, and a frigate of thirty- 
six, besides a number of quick -sailing little ves-^ 
sels , called scampd vias , from their exceeding 
swiftness; literally runaipays, Th,e Maltese sai-^ 
lors are reiiia*k^bly .robust ^nd hardy; many of 
them will row ^ for JLen ^o^ twelve hours spcc^s&i^ . 
vely, without fi\fu.the appearance V<^f b^ing fa- 
tigaedC«J. '. I . ' 1 .». ' . 

" WS^ \ '- • 'Next 

"■ • ( . . V . 

flQd each bringjag off its time. Since that time the 
coaduGt 'oT the slaves has been much more strictly 
watched I and they have been allow<(d les^ lij)erty 
th^tt fornierly. No.4^ith3tadting«. however i the sup- ^ 
posfd blgiotry of tjhe Maltese> the spirit .of tolera- ^ 
tion had become so predominant, that abc^t thirty 
ye^ars ago they built %, mp^que for their professed 
eneipiea i the Mahometans ; and here the po6r slaves 

Wer.e allowed to enjoy their religioi^ in peace, * 

i.' . « , . •• • 

(^) An.. English gentlenckaii i who, ; yisUed the island In 
lyy^'* thns describes the cirqumstances attending the 
' departure of a Maltose squadron Irom the Fortt 

jjEIe-. 
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Next ift importanca ^o the cky of Valetti 
'(often called Malta) is Civitat-. Vccchia, or Cm 
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,« Eleven at Ni^ht - The slie'Wf Js now finished, It 
li48 afforded xkB gredt entertainment The Bey of Ta. 
nis y it seems , has fallen under the displeasure o 
the Crand Monarque » becai^&e he refused to deKver 
up witKout ransom the Cofsican stayes that were 
taken before the * French were in possession of tEe 
island. The ^qua^on cibhsisted of ikree gatliejs» tie 
largest with nine huntbred iiien-> each of the others 
with ' sev^n^; hiindted » 4hr«e <- gallioU > and^ seven 
scampavia^t These immense bodies, wete all worked 
« ^y oars, and move.d with great regularity. Th« 
Admiral weirt first; the rest in order, according to 
their dignity. The sea'Vas crdVded with small boats 
and feluccas , and the ramparts and for^ficationi 
were filled -^ with company. The port resoQaded oa 
all aides with the discharge of heavy artillery ^^ which 
Was answered by the galliea atid galHots as they left 
the' harbour. As 'the echo here is' surprisinglfy- great 

it produced a very noble' efftjcti <* 

^  • '' ■' . i 

„There were about thirty knights in each g;alley» 

making signals all the way to their inistresses, who 
^ere weeping for their (depaarture uptfn the bastions; 
for these >gentle«lea pay as little jegard to their vows 
of chastity a^ -the prieat^^ and conf^saora ,do. After 
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TSTotabile , called Mellta by the aneicnts; this ii. 
most probably the oldest town in the iisland, and • 
^vas its capital before the arrival of the Knights 
\x\ i53o. It is still the*. residence of ^the bishop. 
This city i^ situated near the centre of the island^ 
aud in clear ^ weather, commands 'a magnificent 
view* of the whole. It is very ftti'ongly fortified 
-v^rith l^rge ditches and fine vralls , and is> nearly 
as w^ell built as Valetta , though far from being . 
so populous. The cathedral is a very fine stfuc* 
ture, and although exceedingly large, is (Or wa«_ 
some .years ago) entirely hung round, with crinr- 
son damask, richly laced with gold. The old pa- 
lace, however^, is not much worth the ^e^iv^, 
^Above the principd gate of the eity is an anti- 
que statue of Juno with its ancient drapery , and 
yet without either head^or handj>. This figure is ^ 
inserted in the Walls. The city is governed by an 
officer^: called the Hahezti. - . . 

Th^ citacombs near Civita-s^Vecchia are mncli 
spoken of as a great work, extending, according, 
to some accounts^, (probably exaggerated) sfeveral 

• newing the rfiew from the ramparts > We tobk a boat 
and fallowed the squadron for , some time , and 4id 
not return till long «fter sun -set,'* 
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miles trndei^- ground. It. is cerlain, . however, that 
I many persons bavp been lost by advancing too far 
in ihefn; the prodigious number of ramificalion* 
making it next to impossible to find »the way out 
Again. They are so weJJ preserved, being hewn 
out of a while free stone, .quite dry, that tkej 
always appear ^s if they were just made. From 
tjie smaJlriess of the galleries, where only oii« 
,person can, enter at a time; their uniform arran- 
gement; iheir roof, which is arched,' though 
cut out of the rock; the chambers of which are 
seen at various intervals; the plaster which still 
adheres to maliy pf them ; , the Jittle niches intended 
to hold th^ lamps which enlightened the sub- 
terraneous abodes; the regularity of the tbmbs, 
mostly placed under square rpofs, with a sort of 
^ earcophagns 9bvered o^er in. a p^ediment etc, , it u 
probable that the catacombs are not mere exCan- 
tions, the work of nature, but that they were 
applied to the use of hiding places, where ib« 
inhabitants sought refuge , ahd sedreted themselve* 
Witii their most valuable effects, during the in-. 
roads of the Saracens and other .nations. ' They 
ihight also be designed as a place of interment lOT 
the dead , and a place of- religious worship , where 
the inys^eries of Christianity might be .cejebrate(i 
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in canceialment. There are not ao mniiy tombs 
iere as in otjier catacombs, afld'thte large on ea 
appear to bave served for interring iwo bodi^»* • 
places for two heads , cut out in- the stone j are 
ilill to be seen^. In ite lalrgest hall 'or compart- x 
ment are two round stones shapel like an oil^ 
mill, the use of which cannot now be ^asccrr 
tained. > . v 

At no great distance* from the old city there 
is a small church, dedicated to St. Paul; and jtist 
by the church is a stalu^ ^o£ the apostle w,ith' a 
\iperoh his hafnd; placed,, according to traditioH, - 
oii the very spot where he shook ihe viper off 
his hand ," without being injured. Adjoining to 
the church is the celebrated grotto in which, they 
pretend the apostle was imprisoned. Jlis name is 
also p^reserved by a fort , ancl by a bay or bar- 
tour for small • vessels , where it' is s^id he was 
shipwrecked.* ' ' ' v 

The great S6urce of 'vTatcr that supplies Vit- 
letla, takes its rise at the distance of a nfile or • 
two from Civita-Vecchia ; and there is an '^qne- 
duct composed b^f several thousand arches ^ that 
conveys it from thence to the city. The wh6le - 

©f 
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presents to the different courts of Europe , and 
to the relatione of the clievaliers. 

The industry of 'the Maltese in cultivating 
their little island y is altogether incredible. There 
is not an inch of ground lost in any part of itj 
and where nature -has not produced soil enoagk 
for the purpose of the ipisbandman , they have 
"trought over ships and boatj» loaded with, it from| 
'Africa, and particularly from Sicily, whcye there 
•is plenty and to ^pare* The whole island is fall 
of inclosures- of ^ free - stone ,* which are very small 
'and irregularly laid out,, acc^rdingrto the incli- 
nation of the ground. These the inJbaLbitanU 
say they are obliged' to maintain, notwithstanding 
the uncoutli and deformed aspect they esihibit , as 
otherwise , the rapid floods , tp ,which they are 
accasionally subject, w^ould carry off the* soil. 
The rains, however, fall here but Very seldom. 

No spot hardly upoti earth py^senU ground 
• liaiurally more ungrateful and - sterile thkn that of 
Malta J and* yet the farmei* here, in cultivating 
the soil, is so active, so indefatigable, and so 
neat, that his' Jiioverty ids only the appearance 
of abstinence*. The soil of 'Sicily, on the other 

' ' y hand, 
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and,' is immensely fovtnjiate and fertile, crops 
f various produce, > corn, wine, oil silk, etc* 
rhich are all mingled together) rapidly succeed- 
g, or rather tf^ading* close upon e^ch other f 
hile the mountains, highly cultivated , almost 
their tops, the inclpsures, fenced with hedges > 
'the Indian fig, or prickly^ pear, and tin? sides 
'the roads garnished with a.profusion- of floweri 
' flowering shrups , exceedingly heautiful y ^Ito- 
iher present Mhe mo^t agreeahle aspect to the. eye 
at can possibly he imagined (cspeciaJJy in sai- 
ig along its very ribh coast). Still, 'hawever, 

« 

•twithstanding these ^natural advantages , the 
asants -there are poor, dull, and loath somel^r 
rty; and in Syracuse-, and other of their ci- 
•s, scarcely a creature is to be seen , and even 
ose have the dppearance of disease and extreme 
retcTiedness. The inward and outward clearili* 
;S8 and fcomfortableness of Malta and its^inhabi- 
nts, contrasted with what' is visible in Sioily, 

so striking in passing from 'one island to the 
her, that a stranger would alniost be induced' 

imagine them a thousand leagues .ftsundert« in. 
ct, thWe never were two CQuntries , of near each 
her, which, in every physical and moral point 
Clem. £#i. //. TIf. F of 
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wood' in* the island. TKis wood is situated in i 
well -watered ralley, ^nd lends greatly to relievj 

.the eye, fatigued with the aridity of the 
bounding landscape. The falconry at the foot ol 

,the valley is a delightful place, and the onh 
wild an4 rural retreat by which the Maltese ca 
fopm any analogous idea of the forests of otlia 
countries* 

The old large orangetrees, which grow the- 
reabouts-,, are watered by streams which flow :fi'on 
pleptifi^l springs , and diffuse a freshness the mon 
grateful , as "" water is scarcer and more desirabli 
in that quarter than in other places. 

• 

The rest of the island , or what they call iIm 
country, scarcely dese^^'ves the appellation ; fw 
it seems almost as well covered with buildings ai 
the cities and villages: it also ap_pears fortilel 
, in a remarkable manner by their iar§,e continued 
white, walls , which hold, up or incase wTiat liltli 
earth is on the island, 'as well as what is fabrij 
cated there ; for by grinding smeill the soil rock 
and mixing it with what earth they have, fillini 
the bottom with the best of it, "and watering ^^ 
whole, ths industrious nalives have formed a ^ol 

well 
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re]J calculated for ^cnltiyaling coftor;, and tli© 
ther produjce of their country. Here are also 
Itches of a vast size , with Jbastions , all cut out 
Ftlie solid rock, and extending man]^ miles into 
le island. These great works, Vrhich have' "been 
Kpedited by their situation, require no olher re- 
air but' a small cement applied to the natural 
revices of the stone. - '^ 

• / 

- The dress and ornairients of the Maltese pea- 
mts , or farmers y are extremely light. They 
rear lo'n^ breeches^ a blue linen shirty and a 
road sash, and leave their arms and feet entirely 
aked. In the cities, their costume is nearly the 
ame as in Italy. Their features are as comple*' 
Biy Arabian ab their lauguage , which last, ^ ho- ' 
fever, is rather a kind^ of dialect of the Arabian, 
wd is reprpsented by some writers as a rude jar- 
>on» without rules and without orthography : it 
fi also intermixed with $ome remains, of the Phoe-*' 
ucian, or Carthaginiaa , the Greek, the Spa- 
^ish, and the Italian. In the towns the Italian is 
commonly spoken. Their manners still retain the 
traces of their Arabian conquerors , . and their 
^ ^^racler seems compounded "of the characters of 
^ uiffei;fnt nations* to. which they have beei^ suc- 

F 5 ces- 
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cessively subject, Interested' and careful in tlicif 
bargains, they are sclupulpusly exact in fulfillijig 
every engagement; by whicb means commercial 
intercourse with them' i? at- once safe, wid easy, 

, r 

Their women; as in the Levant and among 
the eastern nations,, are exempted from laboiq* of 
every kind , which is performed by thfe va^h 
jeven to the most trifling occupation pf housholi 
work. Frdm a custom prevailing here, that in 
their marriage cpntracts the women td.ke care to 
Jiave a clause inserted, obliging their liusbands to 
conduct them to the different festivals celebrated 
in .the island every .year* .it seems as if the li- 
berty which they enjoy is extremely restrained. 
Thp fair sex Here, being limited to thp sole de- 
partment of pleasure, are justly reckoned beauti- 
ful; they" have as fair a skin and fine comple- 
xions as the inhabitants of the north , with ail 
tire impassioned .expression of the Orientals; they 
have almost all, large eye^, with long eye-li<Js} 
under which love creema to lie in amhush, ani 
though under a burning sky, their beanty; which 
is neither Grecian nor majestic, buti rather lan- 
guishing 'and modesty is. not the less sfediicing on 
that account. , The country w6men ^e generally 
' *" foili- 
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pithfal to their linsBands ; but tlie city ladies 
Mtn no more resist the gold of the bailies , than 
pe love - aick sighs of the youthful knights; and 
lierefore the utmost licentiousness of military cc- 
ibacy prevails here. Elegance and neatness cha-- 
*ac1erise their dress, furniture etc,, and they 
{have like the men , but so artfully and dex- 
erously " •(this voluptuous operation is performed 
w^ith broken glass) , that a stranger must be. very 
aear to discover the, effect of this practice. 



Perhaps Malta was the only country^ in the 
world where duelling was. authorised by law. 
Thty had Jaid it, however, under such re- 
striclions as greatly to diminish its danger. The 
duellists are obliged to decide their quarrel in 
one particular street .of the city, and were >> ipore-r 
over obliged, luider the most severe penalties, to 
put their swords, when ordered so to do^ by' a 
woman, a priest, or a knight. A cross was al- 
ways painted on the wall opposite to the spot^ 
where a knight had been killed, and between 
twenty and thirty of these crosses were to Jbe 
cojinted there about a dozen years ago. The po- 
lice , however, was much better regulated here 

F 4 tlian 
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than in tlie nei^bouring cbunfries , ' assassina* 
tiojzs and robbetie^ being very uncommpu. I 

(Che only J:ind' of Tebicle the island affords, 
is coaches drawn by one mule each* The hone- 
races here are of a very «in^1ar kind, being per- 
formed in the ancient Numidian manner , without 
either saddle , bridle, whipy or spur; and yd 
the horses run at full speed , and afford abun 
dance of diversion. They are commonly accn 
atomed'to the ground for some w«eks before, an! 
altbonugh the course is entirely over rocks and pa 
vement, it is very seldom that any accidents an 
known to take place. They have races of asseJ 
and mules , performed in a similar manner, ibor 
times every year, \yith this difference, that tli« 
rider is allovVed an instrument . likew a ^faoeknaken 
a*wl, to prick on' his courser if " he is tardy. Tifl 
asses hei-e- have long been famofis for their 
strength and size , and it appear^ that the Ro- 
mans set a /high value on the long haired dogi 
of this island , the species of which is now de^t'- 
nerated. — It is a singufar fact, that no Tezio- 
moois creatures are to be found in Malta, and 
vipers , which have "been brought* there ifrom Si- 
cily , expired almost instantly on their arrival 



In fkir wedtier,, one half of Monnt Aetna 
may be clearly discoTered from Malta ,_. altliough 
tlie distance is computed at nearly'200 Italian, mi- • 
les. In the great eruptions of thai mountain, tho_ - 
whole island i& iHuminated, and from the refle- 
ction in the water, there appears a gjreat track . 
of file in the sea 'all the way from ^alta to* Sicily* 
The thunder of the mountain is likewise distinctly 
heard (a). The fortifications of Malta, both na- 
tnial andjirtificial, are indeed a most stupendous 
wort. Two thirds of its coasf (on the other ex-^ 
tremity of the island, apposite to the northerit 
• , ' ' F 5 coast 

(«) During the month of June, or for 5ome weck«f 
hefore and after our Midsu|niner, the weather at 
Malta- is perfectly clear and serene , without a cloud 
' ' in the hemisphere; the beauty of the setting sjin also 
ii much superior to what is pbsenved in Italy, or 
indeed any other ' country , and for some time after 
' sunset, the whole of the eastern part of the heavcna 
exhibit a most heaujiful appearance, being that -of a 
fine rich deep purple. The western hemisphere 19 
the true yellow glow of Claude Lorrain> so much 
admired by connoisseurs. This phenomenon very ^ 
generally • takes place at the above season of the year,^ 
The weather V however,, i^ not intolerably' hot , as 
the thermometer commdly stands between 70 and 76. 
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coast of Valetta), are * lined with rock's, sleep 
and pointed; and as this roek extends in conti- 
nuity fcr several miks> and is absolutely perpen. 
diculai: frpm the sea , besides Tbeing of an enor» 
^ mous height ^ Malta may be considered as inac- 
cessible on that side, being so'oompletely forti- 
fied by ilature, that nothing 'is left for art to 
superadd (a). 

^ In other' places^ where the coast is more ac- 
cessible , it is defended by an infinite number of 
fortiiScations. The rock, in many places, has 
been sloped into the form of a glacis , with 
strong parapets,' intrenchments and batteries run- 
ning behind it, so as to render a landing , 
if not altogether impracticable , yet extremely 
' ' dangerous* - ^ 

. Thert 

" (ji) ,It iSj yery singular , that pn this side tKere 'are still 
, the vestiges of several ancient roads* with the tracb 

V of carriage^ worn deep in the rocks; these roads are 
terminated by th^ precipice with the sea beneath** and 
seem to indicate that this island has In former ages 
been of much larger extent thaln it i& at present. The 
eonvulsion, howbver^ that occasioned its diminution) 
appeal's to be much beyond the reach of any history 
OP tradition. ^ 
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There is one partictijar kind of orcfnance, in** 
rented by the- Maltese, whicb excitea the amaze- 
ment of stirangers , and is unknown to all the 
world besides^ The rocl^s here are not only scar- 
ped into forlificatiotis , but likewise into fire- en i 
gines or artillery to defend those fortifications > 
beijig hollowed out in many places into the form 
of immense mortars. These mortars they fill with 
cantars of c^ilinoii balls, shells ^ stones, and other 
deadly materials j and if an enemy's ship sbould 
approach with a design to lan^ , they fire the 

whole into. the air; the effect of vthis tremendbua 

I 

invention must be yery great, as it. will produce 
a shower for 2 or 3oo yards round , that would' 
quickly sink any vessel , and make a* dreadful 
bavock amongst a debai^kation of boats. A cautar 
is about a hundred pound weight; and as th<5 
ttiouths of some of the mortars are six feet wide, 
they will throw, according to calculation, a hun- 
dred cantars each* 

, In the accessible parts of the coasts there are 
several commodious harbours , bays ,' and ancbo- 
^^''g grounds , all of whjch (as already observed) 
are defended by toweys, forts,' and other works; 
^ut the great or main harbour of Valetta bas been 

so 



so admjn^bly ibrmed hy Aatafe in point'of depfli 
extent, - secuHt*y , and pommodiousn^'ss , that i 
seems even beyond the power of art -to improveJ 
it; it is also so well defended by its sitaatioQ 
and by ♦works wliich have been added to it for 
l^oi^e ,than 2000 years past , that it nuty be cbnsi- 
d^red as almost impregnable against any attack 
cilhei: by sea or land. 

The poriy properly speaking, consists of tvvo 
harbours ] that on thu S. £. side of the city is the 
j)rincipal one, and by munh the most frequented. 
It runs about ■i;wo miles into the heart of the is- 
land , and is so veiy deep , and . surrounded by 
»uch high grounds ^nd fortihcations, that the 
largest sbips of war may ride in it, almost wi- 
thout a> c^ble. This beautiful' bason is subdivided 
into five distinct harbours, all equally safe, and 
each capable of containing an immenae number of 
shipping. The entrance is^ very narrow , being 

J 

scarcely a quarter of a mile broad, and is com- 
manded hy a strong castle on each side, ^ith 
batteries that would teai- the strongest ^ship in 
pieces before she could possibly enter. Be^iidea- 
this, it is fronted by the castle of St. Angclo, 
where a quadruple battery has been planted^ one 

* . . . abo- 
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alove the other, the largest •of which' is ^leyel ' 
ivith the vrater'a edge ; the platforms arp mounted ' 
Hrith about eighty gf their heaviest artillery.* In 
several others of the works are similar ranges of' 
batteries; an advantage naturally arising.from 'the ' 
rock On tvhich they are constructed , and from 
which the firing must he attended \rith the grea- 
test effect. Indeed, the* fort oT St Michael (a 
very well - huilt place , crossed hy tvfo lal-ge and , 
degant streets, with otlier lesser ones crossing 
ihem), and the cast ie of St Angelo, (which two 
fortresses are erected on the point of the two pen- 
infuW, w^hich inclose what is called the Grund 
tort , or the principal of* the five subdivisions ' 
of the main harbourj, would alon^ keep in safety 
the navy of the island , even should an enemy's 
fleet prove ^successful in forcing the citadels of 
St, Elmo and Aicasoli, which defend the en« 
trance. 

The harbour on the north side of the city, 

^filled' Marsa Mnscet, although chiefly resorted to 

for fishing, and as a place of quaitantine would, 

« 

m any other part of the' world > be considered as 

inestimable. It is likewise defended by very. 

strong' fortifications^ (particularly Port Matioel, 

' ' the 
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the latest and moht' finished work, about Valetta, 
situated on a peninsula) 5 and in the centre of the 
bason is an island, on which they have erected 
a tort and a lazaretto* At the ^itrance of this 
harbour, opposite St Elmo, is the point ol 
Dragut; so named from the^ vice-roy of Algiers^ 
who' landed hfere during the siege of Malta> under 
the reign of the Turkish emperor, iJoIyman) 
while Valetta was Grand Master. 

The city of Valetta is built on a peninfnla, 
between th^se two posts.. Between it and the sea 
\s the celebrated castle of St. Elmo, acdounfed 
the chief fortification in the island, here it' was 
where the Turks, under Solym an himself, the 
»aAie'who had driven the knights from the Isle 
of Rhodes} lost' so many men in their famous 
siege; they could not carry this fortress till the 
' very last knight who defended it was slain* It 
18' now -far more impregtiable than ever. • Beyond 
Valetta, hii the land side, lies what is called the 
Lower -Town, both it and Valetta being defen- 
ded by f6rtifications which appear impregnable j 
and all, of these ale, notwithstanding, covered 
by otliei* works of ^ nearly equal importance, cal- 
, led Florian ^ from the name of the. engineer who 

con- 
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constrttcted tliem« Tlieir latter fprtification , cailled 

also the Citadel, is, as well, as* St. Elmo, situa- 

ted between the two ports; and altliougli the front 

on the land -side is thought to be too extensive^ 

it is rekoned one of the best and most perfect 

works which the art of, defence affords. The 

access, both to Florain and the Lower Town, is 

mojBly over precipices and «6teep rocks,, besides 

which, Flbz'ian. itself is completely overlooked ty 

the city of Valetta,' whose batteries effectually 

prohibit all approach to it. The works of Floriaa 

also, on the covered ways, are mined and coun- 

termiaed to a considerable extent : • and as, this 

citadel is the only point on which.it is possible^ 

to direct an attack on Valetta from the land- side^ 

it is easy to conceive what a number of obstaclea 

must^be surmounted ere an enemy could effect the 

tednction of the city : and after all , even if Flo- 

I'ian were taken, it would be V"P^®*^''^'l® *o keep 

^disturbed possession of it , on account of ita 

l>eii]g commanded by Valetta, which must neces« 

tarily be be8ieged« 

It is a fortunate circumstance for the Maltese, 
that their island ,is difficult of approach, inso- 
much that {tSB the Chevalier Folard obsei^ved} io 

or 
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or 12,000 men are siijBicient I'b hmder a descent, 
altbougli 3o,6oo Vould barely suffice to defend tLe 
-works alone (in the cities and other parts pf the 
territory), which works, daily augmenting, con- 
sequently become weaker^ and require more troopi 
lo defend them. ^ 

/ , 

If a descent be once accomplished, the pria. 
cipal dependance of Malta will be in the worb 
which encompass and defend the port. From 
what ha« been already observed,' it is evident 
that nature designed the execution of each of these 
lirorksj and that nothing has been neglected by 
art to the world, of such small extent, abounds 
WJth so many various works ; a thirst >for fortifi- 
cation, carried almo'st to a pitch of extravagance 
(considering that they could never support a suf- 
ificiont number of soldiers to maintain^ them) has 
constantly 'pervaded the Gr^nd Masters and the 
wholfr order; yet 'these very works, if left de- 
fenceless , would, in case' of an attack, only 
prove so mr»ny intrenchments for their ene- 
mies* — The whole territory of Malta is sur- 
jrounded , as- it were, with loilificationa, mor- 
tax» ^ and cannon. Of these I^at there is a vA&t 
numbfr; in one place only,, the great circum- 

val- 
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allation, near Valetta, called La Cotonera 
From'tJie name of the (axaiid -Master wild built* 
), there are upwards of i5oo. of wliicli 5oo 
re of brass ; yet the Maltese .-were continually . 
urchasing or casting new ones. All their ships 
ad gallies likewise were well supplied with ex- 
ellent artillery. ' , . 

r 

Indeed 4 it tnust raise ^ the astonishment of a 

 * 

Iranger to conceive how this nation has ever been 
ble to execute such great mid noble undertakings, 
bn wLich nothing can ^be bolder, or wrought ia 

better style ; at once simple and dreadful ! 
hese immense and truly masterly ,conslruptions • 
fe more like the works of a mighty and power- ^ 
il peofle, than of so' petty a state. To form, 
o\^ever, a proper idea of them, and give them 
11 the admiration they . deserve , it is absolutely 
ecessary to 'see and observe Them on the spot. 
11 the boasted catacombs of Rome and Naples ' 
re trifles comparod with the immense excava- 
ions that have been made ivu this little island. 
^alettjL, in particular , is wonderfully -strong, 
o^t by nature and art , and has certainly, been 
laiincd in the finest situation imaginable, bet- 
Ut two of the finest harbours iu the \vorlcJ, v 

C/#» Us. JI. Th. G The 
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The artillery also wliich -defends* their cbsLSt 1 
immense.. Althaugh the greater part .of the worl 
on . the island have , been constructed or repairei 
after the manner of Vaabaiy, there are yet somi 
remaining 9 wliich serve to evince the iniproye- 
ment which the art of fortificjation has undergoiu 
during the last 200 years. 

The city o£ Valetta properly so called, vnA 
tile citadels of Florian and St. Elmo, require no 
more than about four or five' thousand men for 
their defence. If the Maltese, from various cau- 
ses, were compelled to^ abandon their other worh 

i 
for the defence of these places, it would be afl, 

easy matter for the enemy, being masters of th^ 

island and the sea', to block up the garrison hf 

land, with a body not much superior in number: 

and by forming entrenchments, supported at eack, 

port, and out of the reach of the cannon, woull 

at length force them to surrender « tiierely foe 

want of provisions. 

In these forts there are exceedingly good ai 
spacious magazines hewn in the rocks, •'sufficei 
to contain -provisions etc. , for three years ai 
sheltered froiir all external annoy^Cje ;• consi 
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juently the ^uvrender of the forts can only de- 
)end' on ilie quantity of, provisions contfiined in 
he magazines. ' - ' ' 



I « 



Besides the cisterns which eyery inhabitant is, 
•Wiged to have in his house, tl\ere aire w^tt^r- 
loases cut in the rocks, which, when filled, con- 
ain sufficiency of water for three years; it is 
iept very ^ good, ani used at all . times. Little 
idvantage would, therefore, be derived from 
lulling or destroying the aqueduct "which from 
lear the othpi* extremity of the island brings wa- 
er into all ^he works of .Valettaj as the winter 
rauis, being from every where, directed to the 
reservoir, will be found adequate to supply tha 



From the 'superior excellence of its harbour 
and its advantageous situation in the- very centre^ 
of the Mediterranean, Malta seems as If especially 
wdainpd by nature to favour and protect com- 
»nerce; and accordingly it is, and ever has been: 
^ emporium and. place of refreshment for all the 
Enropean vessels which trade" in the Mediterrar- 
^^^^^* It may, in facf^, be considered asjhe 
*ey and bulwark of this sea and of the Levant 
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and, in llie hands of the French J or any other 
maritime power,* •would' certainly hecome very 

f 

forniidahle. The utmost extent^ -of the island is 
^12 miles in hreadth, 2o in length, and nearly 60 
in circumference. The population haS bedta, con- 
stantly, increasing, ever since the establishment 
of the order there to this day; from lo to 5o on 

' I 

'60, or, as some Say, 90,000 souls, the islandij 
of Goza and Cumino included. 

Cumino , which is vei^ small , " and in ^sailing 
by it scemsv little else than a barren rock, con- 
tains some inhabitants ,* and , like Malta and Goza, 
produces the "most exquisite oranges and melons ,* 
and like them is covered with citron -trees, date- 
traes - vines etc*' It derives its name, from the 
^commin it produces, which grows apparently 
upon the very stones, Near it is a sbiaU-'.u^iiuiia- 
bited rock/ called Cuminotto. 

w * 

Goza 0*)' is the highest of the three islands, 

being discernible at sear at the distance of thirty 

^ . - mi- 



(m) Either Malta or Gpza is supposed to be the thi 
- celebrated island of Calypso> first called Hypnia^ and 



af- 



^ -^ 



ollei. Most of the Maltese niafiiifacttires of cot-* 
on (stockings I . covei;lids , Blxinkets , aild other- . , 
tuffs) are earned on in this island. - The iiThabi-- 
ants are accounted niore industrious ^;han those 
d Malta , being aLaiost entirely ^secluded, from the 
rorld;^and they here cultivate the sugar -^(?ane» 
nccessfully, though not in any con^derihle <j[Uan- 
ity. These islands hav6 been famous foi; many 
iges for wea^ving, cotton; a^ we-find| that* Cicero, 
rhen pleading against VeMres, governor of Sicily^. ' - 
iiveigbed against him^ for having^ among other 
JXti'avagancies, procured a robe of cotton to be '^ 
nanufactnred at Malta , at aH exorbitant, price , 
present to «omQ favourite female/ (xoza is about^ 
Jne- third as ^large as Malta; i^s capital, of the 
jame name , i? in tbe centre ' of the island , al-: 
fliough the castle of Goza is on the sea - side* 
Goza is also remarkable for a 'wall, <said to be of , 
Phoenician or Carthaginian Workmanship; for 'a 
juaxry of alabaster, similar to that in Asia , and 

G 3 ' ma-: 



, afterwards Ogygm^ According to fable, the Phea^- 
cians, giants of whom Homer speaks i were, the first 
inhabitants of one or both of- tirese islands. At pre- 
sent, however ) ;they contain notlung tbat fesenlbles 
^e flattering pictures of them to bo found in Homer 
aiidFenflon, 



nufactlired here although with little taste or ele 

• « J 

gaiicc and also for the J ungus rock* The natifei 
of Goza , as well as^ the other islands , live prin- 
ppally on fish^ fruits , and ^ leguminous' plants* 
The * streight between Malta and Goza iigr about 
five miles in breadth; nearly in ^its centre standi 
the island of Cumino , which ^us appears formed, 
lis it were, for the defence of the strcight. The 
•breadth 'of the channel between Sicily and' Malta 
is coqiputed at from 40 to So miles ^ and between 
Africa and MaJ^a at about a 70. 

The Phoenicians first ;6ettlcd in these islands, 
about m5oo years before the christian aera ; and 
their colony ^ere, in the sequel, became' very 
flourishing^ Se\en or- eight centuries afterwards, 
the Greeks, then masiers of Sicily, reduced "the is- 
land , *and gave it the name of Melite, (changed 
 by the llomans to Melitas,) on account of the ex- 
cellent honey foitnd here in abundance. At the 
end of about two centuries ^ the Carthaginians, 

I 

whom ,the Greeks had suffered to establish them- 
selves here made themselves masters of it; aid 
they lost it themselves to the Roinans , on the de- 
. struction of Carthage, On the division of the Ro- 
man' empire ; ii fell to the eastern part, and af< 

tefh 
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er\yards became alternately tbe prey of the Gpth* 
aid Vandala. Belisarius drove them, away in 533«. 
The Saracens conquered it from the Greek empcj 
ors in j57Q, and lost it about 200 .'years after- 
rard^ to' the Norman princes reigning in, Sicily 
t then passed' into the hands of the Germans ; - 
ind at length became subject, together with the 
dngdom' of Sicily, to the IDuke of Anjou, brother 
)f Louis XI. Charles of Anjou yielded it up to 
ihe kings of Castile and Arra^on, who frequently 
made a grant of it to their sons or favourites, or 
bwrowed money upon it by way of pledge or mort-^ 
gage. The inhabitants at length purchased their 
emancipation from this humiliating servitude, on 
condition that their island should become an una- 
lienable fief of Sicily. Under this last title , Char- 
lesV. became possessor of it; and hero he esta^ 
Wished the religious order of St. John of Jeiu- 
8alem» 

The knights took possession of the island in 
I'JSo , und^r the grand master , VHUers de L'isle 
•Adam^ (liaving lost Rhodes a few years before);.' 
and remained proprietors , or 'sovereigns of it, 
nU its late sudden ,^nd unexpected si^irrender to 
r G4 ' tlie 



^ 
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the French General Buonapar£e,(a). In testimony 
of t}ie original concession of this IslandT, the,Grand| 
Master was obliged every year to s^nd a falcon 
to the King of Sicily , ^or his viceroy ; ^ and on 
every new succession , to sweat allegiance to , Ibc 
Sicilian monarch, and to receive from his hands 
the investiture of thes^ islands. 

The Maltese natioh has for many age^ kept 

up the spirit for, commerce and speculation of its 

. Plioetiician', origin, together with the same sort 

of indifference fpr literature and the fine arts. Of 

• 

late >years, ho>vever, they have begun to cultivate 
the arts with some success; and they have now 
among^them musicians^ sculptors-, and painters, 
not devoid of merit. About twenty years ago, 
one of the grand masters founded g museum; 
which Was to be the property of the order : in 
this 'were «ome iiidures and marble basreliefs', 

I — » - 

• / ^ 

fB-oman works) found in th^ countiy. They have 

' since 



(<i) The curious reader may find, in the works, of 
the Abbe de Vertot , and in the Modem Ui^iversal 
History, interesting details, relative to the fa- 
mous siege. in i565) under Solyman > an^d the resl 
of the^r history^ ' 
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8ince added ^to it a number of ap^cimens of sculp- . 
tnre and medhils found here, so that it is no'W 
full of cuTibsilies and anliques; and the palace of ' 
the giaiid master abounds with paintings of the 
niost famous Italian m^aslers : his library also con<« 
tains a number of manuscripts , rare editions, aria 
beautiful designs. TheYe is also a public library 
here, Which is already of some cc^nsequence , anA 
was daily increasing by the additions of the pri* - 
yale collections of the knights etc. (a). 

^ ' ' G5  , , ffec- 

(«) .Some of the copper coins of tha Phoenician's aro 
still to be ''found here, which represent a female 
headi and the deities Orus^ Isis, and Osirisf, upon 
the reverse, Carthaginian coiils have been also found 
here, with Punic inscriptions. The Rbmansi when 
in possession of this island) sti-uck coins with Greek 

* < 

inscriptions on one side, and Latiu on ^he reverse, 
hi the museum are two monuments highly internes ting 
and curious » on account of their antiquity, viz. two 
broken {nieces of maijble candlesticks , with Phoeni* 
cian iirscripticns upon the pedestals in perfect pre- 
serration. They have been translated as fpUows^ by 
the Abbe Bartlielemi : 

lyAbdassar and^Asseremari soils of^Asseremary soa ' 
of AbdassaF) hare made this vow to our lord Mele^ 

ratf 
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Section It, 



The island of Dominica was so named by 
Christopher Columbus, from the chrcumstance of 



its 



rat , titular God of Tyre ^ may he bless them y after 

haying led them astray. ^< 

» 

The second inscription is in Greek! 

* , 

* _n._ 

,,Dionysins and SerapiQn> of the city of Tyre, 
sons of Serapion \ to Hercules » surnamed 9 Ar- 

\ 

I 

chegetes. ♦' 

These fragments were discovered in the "VHia- Abe- 
• • ■' 

la> at the bottom of ^he great harbour 1 wher^ for- 

inerly a temple of Hercules stood » of which nothing 

■now rem^ains. -— A- marble statue o£ that hero has 

also be'en found here^ which is highly valued at 

Maflta: it is ' two feet in height, hut has been inju- 

' riously handled by the sculptor whb retouched it, — 

In the museum are a great number of vases > lamps* 

and lachrymatories > which were either Phoenician , or 

of the posterior ages> as they do not possess ikt 

elegance of the Grecian vases. It likewise contains 

a beautiful ) glass vasei found 'in the island, and 

fxactly resembliag those discovered at Pompeii; from 

wicJi 
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is teing aiscov^red by him bn a Sjii3day(a). My 
iccount of it will be Yfiry brief,, for its civil his- , 
ory, Jike that of St. Vip-cent ^ is a mere blank ^ 
)revion3 to the, year 1769, wh^n by conquest it 
iell und^r tlie dominion bf. Great Britain^ and 
jvas afterM'^ards confirmed to the British crowd , 
by the trea.ty of peace; concluded at Pariis iu 

February . 1765. / 

I- 

Notveith standing that Dominica had , until 

 ;  

that time , been considered as a neutral island ^ 
many of the silbjects of France had established- cof- 
fee plantations and other settlementfi ', in various 
parts of the country ; '. and it reflects honour -on 
the British administration, that these people were 
secured in their possessions; oq condition of ta-r 
; . - king 

I ,  '^ 

which it IS supposed to Be Roman. ^— Among the 
Grecian, coins , one''has been found on the island of 
Goza itself; representing a head gf Diana, with, a 
crescent upon^it, and on the reverse a soldier ar-. » 
ined with a sword and buckler , in the very onset 
attack^ 

(a) November 5, i4g3. It was the first laud, which 
he discovered in his~ second voyage, After halving 
been t"wenty days at sea from the Cai^ri^s^ 



/ ' 



, king the ^oaths' of allegiance a small quitrent Tht 
rest <if the cultivable lands were oi-dered to be 
aold on the same conditions as those of i>t. Vin- 
cent,' hy commissionei-s nominated for that pm-- 
pose /and no less than 94,346 ' acres (coWprehen- 
aing one half* of the island;) were accordibgly ^\s,, 
posed off by auction , in allotments frbm fifty to 
one hundred acres yielding the sum- of L. 512^092. 
II 8. 1 d. sterling money («). 

> • 

It does not Lqwever appear that, the poreha- 
aes thus made by British subjects lave answered 
the expectation of the/ buyers ; for the French in- ' 
habitants of Dominica' are. stjll more" numerous 
than the English and possess the nlost valnable 
coffee j[)lantations in the inland, the produce of 
\vhich ha^ hitherto been found its most important 
•taple. They differ, but litUe, iii manners, customs 
and religion,, from the West Indies and their 
priests have been hitherto appointed by superior* 
ia Martinicoj to the government of'whicli island, 
' ' ' and 

W Jo person was allowed to 'purfchase , either in. Ms 
own ^ame,. or in the name of others, iri trust for 

• him more t)ian three hundred acres if in Dominica , 
or:five hundred acres if in ^St. Viiicent. . 



,P9 

nd to the laws of^ilieir' own nation thpy consider 
hem selves to be amenable. 



I - AM ' sorry hifitQfical justice obliges me to 
>bserve that the liberal conduct of the British co- 
rcrnment towards these people, after they bp- 
:ame' adopted Subjects, did npt meet with that 
[rateful return from them^ which, for the gene^' 
:al interests of mankind , ought to be religiously 
naiiifestcd on such occasions. 



At the commencement of the hopeless and 
destructive war between Great Britain and her 
Colonies in North America, the island of Domi- 
nica was in a flourishing situation. The port of 
Roseau having been declared a free port by tra- 
ding vessels from most pai ts of the foreign West 
Indies , as well as from America. The French and 
Spaniards purchased great, numbers of Negroes 
there for the supply of their settlements, together 

with vast' quantities of the merchandize and ma- 

» * 

nufactnres of Great Britain ; paymelit for all wliifch 
was made chicQy in bullion^, indigo and cotton ^ 

• and 
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and completed in males and cattle ^ articles ; of 

. prime necessity to the planter (rtj. 

, , ... . 

' Thus the island ^ th6ugh in itself certainly 
not so fertile as some others of less extent in its 
neigh bourhood, wasi becoming very rapidly a co- 
lony of considerable importance; but unfortuna- 
tely it wanted that protection , whifch a]one could 
give its possessions stability, an4 value. 

To those -v^^ho reccfllect the frantick rage, 
with which all^ the faculties and means of Great 
Britain were directed towards , and applied in > 
the Subjugation of America^, the utter disregard 
which was manifested, by the, tTien administration 
towai'ds the security of this and the other British 
^ islands in the West Indies, may not perhaps be 
Blatter of surprise; but it will hereafter be scar- 
cely believed, that the whole regular force allot- 
ted, during the height of the war^ for the J)to- 

. . ' tec- 

 I 

' (vi^ Roseau 'is still' a free -port, but the restrictions and 
regnlations of the late act are so .rigid that foreign- 
er& are discouragf^d from resorting to it, and, since 
some late, seizures, consider thef law as a snare to in- 
Tite them to ruin,' - ' 



\ 
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sction of Doininica , consisted of no more than 

Ix officers and ninety -four privates I This' sha- 

itful nipglect was the more remarkable, as thi« 

jknd, from its local situation, bel ween "Marti- 

ico and Guadeloupe > is the best calculated of ail' 

be possessions of Great Britain in that part of 

he wprld, for securing to her' the, dominion of 

* 
he Charaibean sea. A few ships of war statio* 

led at Prince Rupert's Bay, would effectually 

itop all inter<iourSe pf the French settlen^ents with 

Jack other 5 as every .vessel is liable to capture 

by ships cruizing off that bay, and to windward 

of the island. This indeed was discovered when 

it was too late. 

It is prpbable thbt this^ and the other 
circumstances which I have recounted, namely^ 
tlie growing prosperity of the colony and the cri- 
miiial inattention of the British Miiiisfry towardsi 
its security, had already attracted the vigilant 
irapai loudness of the French government j but it. 
is asserted , that many of the inhabitants within.* 
tlie colony, who' had formerly been subjects of 
France, scrupled not, on the first intimation tfaa;t 
hostilities had been "commenctsl iji Europe,' in 
the year 1778, to invite an attack fr^m Marti- 
' ^ . ni- 
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^ nico. Proof, of this may not perbaps easily U 
produced, but it is certain that their subsequent 
conduct gave too xtmch cau:se for such a sus- 
picion. . . 

On Monday, the 7th of September > in that 
year, a Frelich armament^ consisting of a four- 
ty gun ship , thifee frigates and about thirty safl 
of armed sIo«ps and schooners, having on board 
two thousand regular troops, aild a lawless ban- 
dtlli of volunlcers , about half, that number, ap- 
peared off the island , under the command of the 
Marquis de Bouille governor of Martinico and ge- 
neral of the French Windward Westindian Is- 
lands. Part of the troops having soon afterwards 
" landed without Qpposition the ei^emy proceeded 
to the attack of Fori. Cas/tacrou, the ycbief ie^ 
fence of the island , and in which a detachment 
of the regulars was stationed. This fort, was built 
on a rock, about three hundred 'feet in perpendi- 
cular height , surrouhded on three sides by the 
sea, -and was Considered so very defensible, that 

it was supposed a few hundred men , wrell pro- 

.* ' .■ . , ' ' '  

vided, would maintain it against as hiany.thou- 

cands. Great tlierefdre was the- astj»ni»bment of 

the English^ i« the town of Roseau in perceiTing, 

-  \   by 
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the French coloars flying on it, that this fort 
d -suri^end^ared -without retietan'ce, but' strange 
it may seem, th^ i^^se appeared afterW^rds to 
ve been, tbat some *oi. the French inhabitanta 
d insjuuated themselves iAto the. fort a few. 
;hts before, ^nd having intoxicated ivjtli liquor 
e few soldiers, that were there on duty, 'had 
»ntrived ti» spike up the cannon. 

Having thus made themselves maiteft of Fort 

r 

ashacroU) the enemy landed their whole force 
bout noon^ and began their march for the town, 
rhich M'as defended by Fort Molville, and three' 
tber batteries but *unft>rtunately these batteries 
rere ill,provided/and worse manned. The whole 
umber of th« militia did not exce'ed one hundred 
nd twenty; for but few of the French inhabi- 
ints thoQght proper to itssemble; end of those 
hat made their appearance; many withdraw, them*^ 
elves again y and were no more Beexkf . untiU 
lie i&land had aurrendered. 



The small fotce hoWevfei* that was collected ^ , 

aved with that spirit > which giVes room to 

ent, they were not . better supported.* Three 

kies was the enemy drivea out of fort Lou*- 

««. r*i. XT. rt.^ H ^ bie're 
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biere, of whicli they had possessed A^insdves 
tlieif march ^ and twice vrer» the colours , whi 
they had how ted thereon y shot away. The 
eOmiQi'ssaryT general y^ kqA forty of their soldici 
were 'killed^ and BouiI16 himself had a very na 
row escape , his sword being shot away firom 1 
aide(a>* 

 

But gallantry was unavailing against such s 
periority of numbers ;' for'about two thousand 
tl^e French having gained possession of the heigii 
above Roseau, this last circumstance determini 
the fate of^he island. The bravery of |he ini) 
bitantSy however, obtained for them, from tli^ 
liberal and noble minded conqueror, very honcl 
rable terms of capitulation. - Besides being perm^ 
ted to march out with all military honotirs, 
were allowed to retain their arms, their civil 
verhmettt, and the free exercise of thejir relii 
laws, customs « and ordinances;- to preserve, 
administration of justice in the ftame perscHis, 



(a) General Bouilltf lumself aftenrarcls affecCedf to 
that he lost no matt la the attad: of Fojrt Lou 
except the commissary general. * The fact was 
.ever as abore stated. 



/ 
/ 
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^vhom it was then Vested, anA. to enjoy tncirpos- 
ressions, of what nature soever, unmolested; a 
)rivilege, wkich "v^as expressly extended -to absent 
ts well as resident propri^tord. , 

k 
/ 

De pouille thus completed his conquest^ 3e- 
larted for Martinico, leaving tlie Marquis Du- 
iliilleau , — "^ a man of a far diflerent chai;acter — ' 
lommander in cfcief of Doniinica, wEose conducts 
luring, fojir years, tftat lie continued in the is- 
and- is s^id to have 'been so wantonly oppressive 
nd tyrannical, that wes'are left to ^wonder at the 
ialient*long suffering and forbearance of flie people 
mder bis government/ in submitting^ to ,it for  
alf the time* 

I 

His first measure was to disarm the English 
Qliabitants, in direct violation of the- capitnla- 
iou, and he entered into a treaty with the runa- 
ray Negroes for their assistance , if wanted. lie 
isued an order, forbidding the English to assum- 
le togetheir more Mhan two in a place, and he 
Dmmanded the 'sen tin el s,s- to dispers{te them, if 
ley were found togetheiC in greater niimbers. 
[c ordered, that no ' lights"' should be seen in 
leirlioases after nine o^ cicck at^ight, aaid that 



ii6 

no EnglisH penoii should *presniiie fo walk thi 
streets after that ^hour , without a candle and Ian 
thorn. Mr. Robert How, an English merchiuit 
and owner of a ship, theii in the bay, attemptkj 
tO/ go on board his own vessel alter that hoor 
was shot dead in the attempt; and the sentinel 
who killed him , was raised to a higher station h 
his regiment, for hairing thus Qas the goTerno 
expressed it') ^done his duty. 

 

So very apprehensive was this governor 

that the English inhabitants were forming desigci 

.to retake the island^ that every letter of ibeiii 

was opened for his inspection, before it was dei 

livered. And, deeming this 'measure insafficic^ 

to fi^nish him with the knowledge of their pri^ 

va^te transactions, he adopted the practice of goicu 

himself 'in disguise, or employing others, y^h\ 

better knew the English language, in order ll 

listen at their doors and windows in the night -tioc 

-^ i 

to the conservation^ which passed in dome 

intercourse* 

He repeatedly threatened to' set fire to 
town of Roseau , in case the island should 
tatacked; and though it was never attempted i 
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be English forces, yet that town viras set fire to, 
as it wis helieved) hy the French soldiers, and 
here "was every reason to suppose , that 
lie governor, was privy 'to it. This supposition . 
vsis strongly corroborated by his behavipur on the 
light o£ that melancholy'fi^ene^ at whichiie I^m« 
lelf was present the best part of the time, and, , 
t is .very confidently asserted , would not allow 
lis soldiers to assist in extinguishing the fiames, 
ave only in houses, that belonged t6 the French 
nhabitants. 

This fire happened the cVejiing of "Easier 
iunday, ,1781,. by which up Ws^^ds of five hun- 
(red houses were ci^nsumed in a few hours, and 
i vast quantity of rich merchandize and effects 
lestroyed , to fhe value of two hundred thousand 
)ounds sterling. 

While tl^e . wretch^ inhabitants ^were thus 
loaning under domestick despotism^ they had no 
ioorces from without Their trade was entirely 
^t offy in so much, thai; 4unng five years and 
liree moqths , the time , that the island of Do* 
nmica ivaa in possession of 'the Freiiich, it ^as 
lot resorted to by Jiny vessels from Old' France^ 
tor was any of its produce exported to that 

H 5 > kins- 
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kingdom y .l>0t pairt, it was tent in neutral bot- 
toms to the Dtktch Island of SU Eustatias, before 
its capture by Admiral Rodney, and from thence 
it . w^ exported to England , ^ under the most 
* extravagant expences and loss to the pro- 
frietors. 

Other parts of their produce wei'e sent it 
Dutch vessels, which were engaged for tlve pur- 
.pose in England, to. Rotterdam; and after tLe 
'breaking out of the war with the Putch the pro- 
duc'e was^sent under impeiual colours' to Ostende, 
Avhere the sugar sold firom six to eight poundi j 
sterling the hogshead, 

' \ -^ t 

These , accuniuliited distresses ended in the ab- 
^ solute ruin of many of the planters, and no less 

I I 

thaYi thirty siigar plantations were, -in. iconsc-| 
qitence thereof, thrown up and abandoned by the 
proprietors/ At lengthy however, the day of de- 
liverance arrived, for in the month t>f January! 
1 jS3 , Dominica was r^tqred to the governmeni 
of England. Th^ joy, w'hich , on this evcntJ 
animated the~ bosoni) and eiiHghtened the copnte- 
 nance of every matt , ' whom paiilful experieucej 
^ under an arbitrary government, had taught to m 
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right Valae on tlfe British consiitatioii , may ba. 
t)nceived, but cannot bp described^ The inhubi-. ' 
nts were now restored to th^ ^ull- ehjjbyment of 
leir former priyilegesi under a civil eetablish-- 
lent, similar to those of the other British cok»- ^ 
ies in the We^t Indies ^ which being hereafter . 
) be descril)ed at length , it is unnecessary to \, 
algjrge upon in this place, except '^to observe, 
lat the legislative authority of this island is vc- ; ' 
led in the. commander in chief, a council ^ of 
wrelve gentlemen', and an assembly »of •nineteen . 
lembers (a), * . ; 



\ 



The few observations therefore which follow, - 

\ / 

oncerning ' its present state and produc^ons, will; . 
'Ontlude my account. 

l^ominica contains 1 86,436 acres oflan^d, and 
8 oivideci into ten parishes. The town of Roseau 
^ at present the capital of the island, and is si;* 
ioated in the parish of St. George, being about 

H 4 se* 

' \  '■ ' •  , ' / 

V') The goy«rttor'5 salary > exclusive of hjs fees of' of- 

*" » • 

fi<5e, is i,3aqP. sterling! payaWe out of the 4 1/2 per ^ 
cent duties I whether he has any addition from' the 
coloKfial assembly, lam not infoirq^ed. . ' 



feyen leagues from Prince? Rupert'* bay. It is o« 
a point of land on the S. W.' side of the island, 
whicli forms two bays , viz. Woodbridg<>'6 bay to 
tbe norths and Charlotteville bay to the couth* 
wai;d, ^ ' 



Roseau ia about half a mile in lengthy from 
Cbarlotteville to Roseau river; aind mostly two 
. furlongs in breadth, but less in some parts > being 
of a veFy inegul^ figure. 'It cdntains-not mow 
than five hundred houses^ exclusive of the cotta- 
ges occupied by Negroes. Before its capture by 
tbe French^ it contained upwards of one thousand 

• • \ 

This island; is twenty -nine miles in lengtli, 
lind may be reckoned sixteen miles in breadth. 
It contains many liigh and rtigged mountains, in- 
terspersed "wjth fine vallies^ and in -^geheyal they 
appear, to be fertile. ^Several of' the mountains 
contain unextinguished volcanoes, which fre- 

^ ^u^ntly dischargee vast i^uantiiies of burning sol- 
phur. From these mount^ns ajso issue, springs of 

• tot water, some of which are sup^ased to pos- 
•e^s great virtue in the cue of tropical diirerders. 
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I' 8om6 places ike water is ;(aid'to be hot enough 

r coagulate an egg ^d). » 

% < 

Dominic^ is weU watered, ttere being up-i 

7ards of thirty fine rivers in the island, besides 

I great niiniber of rivulets. The soil, in most 

' ' . • • • ^ 

)f ^he interior countiy, is^ a light brown - colou- 
red mould, and appears to haye been washed 
from the mountains. Towards the sea -coast, and/ 

in many of the vallies, it is a deep, black, and 

■> « 

./  

lich native ea!rth, and seems well adapted to the 
cultivation of all the articles of \ye8t Indian pro- 
duce. The under stratum is in some parts a ^^1- 

''-■•' .  * ' ' ' 

low bVick clay, in others a stiff terrace, but the 

land is in most places very stony. 

' - i 

1 am afraid, however, that the quantity ef 
fertile soil bears but a very small proportion to 

' H 3 the 

/■ 

(') In the woodtf of Domiitica. ar6 iniiiinerable awarmt 
of bee», which lodge in th« tree«} find producf 
8J'«at quantities .of wax and honey, both of which 
arc equal iii goo'dhess to any Jh .I^urope. It 13 precU 
sely the ^ame species of bee as in Europe , and muat 
have' been transported thither, the native bee of th^ 
West Indies being a smaller species, unpVorided with 
*^ing8> and very difierent in its mdnners from th» 
Buropetn./ "" ^ . ^ ' 
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•fate of Dominica^ {qr great part of whicli I ai 
indebted to a late publication by Mr^ Atwood [a 
Nothing now remains but to set forth the partica 

lar 

(«) See the history lof the, Island o£ Dpininica, by M 
Thomas Atwood, 17^1- Treating of the natan 
prpductions of this islaild^ Mr. Atwood gives ih 
following account of an insect » which he calls fli 
Tegetable Hy. ^It is of the appearance and size q( 
small cockchafer > and buries itself in the gromi 
where it dies; and .froin its body springs up a sma! 
plant y which resembles a young coffee - tree , ool 
that its leaves are smaller* The plant is often orer- 
looked} from the supposition penple have of iti 

I 

being no other than a ^ofiee plant , bfit on examining 
it~ properly, the diffsrenee is easily' distiDgaish 
edf the head,, body, and feet of the , insecl 

'' appearing at the fobty as perfect as when alifc/ 
. This account is^ extraordinary but not more surpri 
sing than the Revl Nicholas Collins'sl description, is 
the^ American Philosophical Transactions , of a certain 
soophytoli in the Ohio covntry, vhich fbe declares) 
Js alternately KegeUble and animal » ^or hsuriag craw- 

' led about tl^e woods ia its animal state until' it growi 
weary of that mode of exiatence, it fixes itself in the 
l^roundy and becoilies a stately plant, with a stem is- 
auin^ ^om its mouth, « I give these Accounts as I 
indthem, "Vf^lthout vouching for the veracity^f eillu;^ 
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I 
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ITS and val]ie of its' prbducticAis, \7hich I shall 
kpt ; as ' iki other ca^es ^ from the return of th« 
ispective Ge](icral for the year. \^^^^ i ' - 



description of tht British Charaibean 

Islands* 

Leetpard Charaihean Island Gopernment • 

' I- 

zompreheriding St, Christopher s, Ntuis , ' An*^ 

iigua, Montserratj and the Virgin Islands. -^ 

Qivil History and Geographical Description .^ of 

each, — Table of Exports from^ each Island for ' 

L 

Xj^j; and an Account of the Mone^ arising from 
the Duty of Four and a Half per Cent. Obser^ 
yations^ concerning their Decline ; and a short 
Account ^ of the Islands «/* Bermudas antf th0 
Bahamas. 

The British Leeward Island;}^ since the year 
1672, have constituted one distinct government ^ 
tlie governor being stiled Captain General of the 
Leeward Charaibean Islands. He visits each oc- 
casionally^ but his chief seat of residence is An- 
ligtta^ the jovemmeut of each, in the absence. 

of 



' i 



p 



i Alp bound ip ^Virginia. From thence he and 
companions sailed from St* Christopher's, wH< 
•tliey arrived in January l6ai3 ^ and. by the mo^ 
of .September following had raised a good cro] 
tobacco I which they proposed to make their 
pie, concimodity. ^\ It has been shewn in a fori 
,. chapter > that the £rst ^ctaal establishment 
- Barbado^s , took place the latter end of 1624. 

By the generality of historians ^ who fa 

* * 

treated of the affairs ^f the West Indies, "it 
asserted that a party of the French , Under 
command of a person of the toame ^f D'Esnamb 

_. took possession of onec^)art of this island, on 
same'^day that Mr. Warner landed on the otb 
but the tirnth is , that the first hmding of W 
net* and his associates happened two years befaitl 
the arrival of D'Esnambuc ; who , it is admitted! 
by Du,T6rtre, did not leave France nntil i62Si 
Unfortunately, the English settlers, in the lat- 
ter, ei;d of 1625 had their plantations demolialicf 
by a dreadAil hurricane/ whic^ pt^t a sudden slof 
to tlieir progress;' In consequence' of this- csJXfn 

• mity , Mr. Warner returned to ; England to im** 
plore succott^; and it was on thi^t occasion tlnf 
he aot}ght, ind obtained the powerful patron 



111 support of lames Hay^ Earl /of Carlisle. This 
pbleman caused a ship to be fitted out/ laden 
^h all kinds- of ^ necessaries. It was called tho 
^ope well; and arrived at St. Christopher's on 
ie i8lh of May ifiai; and thus he cci^tainly 
reserved a settlemeiit^ which bad ot^ierwise. died 
I its infancy. Warner himself did not return to 
t Clirislopher'^ until the year following* IJe 
m then acco^mpanied by a large body of recruits^ 
ni D'Esnantbui: arrived , about* the sanie time ; 
erLaps the saine day. This latter waa the cap- , 
un of a French privates ;. and, haying in an 
lagemcnt with a iSpan^sh galleon of superior 
ngth, been yery roughly handled, he Wjas 
ged; aftet* losing several of bis men , to seek 
ge in these islands. He brought witk him to 
Christopher's abput thirty -hardy veterans > and 
r were cordially received by the English , who 
car at this time to have been under some ap* 
hensions of the Charaibes. Hitherto Warner's 
t colony had lived on friendly terms with thes^ 
r savages ,' by whom they were liberally sijip* 
d with provisions; but having seized on their 
ds, the consciqus4es6 of deserving retaliation 
de the platiters apprehensive of an attack, 
ett probably iio]i»--was intended. Du Tertrc 
CiA»« Its. ILTb. I - re- 
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this occasion , were ^ so wretchedly^ snppUed wit) 
provisions and necessaries ^ that of 'five, hundre 
and tlbirty-two Tecruits, whp sailed frotn Fraoc 
with Deinamhuc , -in Febraary 1627 , the greate 
part perished miserably at sea for .want of fooj 

I 
The English received the survivors' with coo 

pasfionand kindness ; and foi preventing contetf 

in future about their respective limits, the coi^ 

inlanders of eaeh nation a^eed to divide the wLo 

island pretty .equally between their followei 

A treaty of partitibn for this purpose wasted] 

^ced to writings and signed, with many formal 
ties, on the third of- May 1627^ it comprehcDdc 
also a league defensive . and offensive ; but di 

. alliance proved of little avail against the Spani^ 

I 

invasion in 1639, , the circumfistances whereof j 
havev elsewhere related. Yet surely j ' nnjustifiab 
as that iE^tack may be deemed, if the CQndactJ 
the new settlers towards lite: Charaibfes was sue 
aa Du Tertre relates , we havp but little cause \ 
lament , over the miseries which befel the 
The mind exults in the chastisement of erueli 
even when the instrumeAts' of vengeance are 
criilunill as ,the objects of punishment.. ' 
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It may now Be tbought that tfioso of the two 
ations who snrvived so de&tinactive a fitorm, had 
arnt moderation and forbearance in the scheol 
r adversity; and iyideed for some years they ap- 
;ar to have lived on terms of good neighbour* 
3od with ezlch other; but at length national ri-<* 
ilry abd hereditary animosity wei'e allowed tfaeir 
tU influence , insomuch that^ for half a ceMury 
Urwards, this little island exhibited a disgusting 
ene of internal contention ^ violence^ and blood- 
ied. It is impossible at O^ii ^time to pronounce 
ith certainty , whether the French or the Eiig- 
th were the first aggressors. It is probal^le that 
ch nation would lay the blame on the other. 
^e are told that in the first Dutch' War. in the 
iga of Charles IL the French king declaring lor 
e United States v his' subjects :in St .Chriito-^ 
ler's, disdainiiig an inglorious neutrality, attacked 
e English planters, and drove them out of their 
(ssessions , which were afterwards , by the treaty 
 Breda, restored to them. In i68g> in conse-^ 
lence of the revolution which h^d taken pliace 
England the preceding year> the French platt.- 
rs in. this island, declaring themselves in the 
ierests; of the abdicated mpuarcfa , attacked and 
]pelled their Englisji neigtibours. a second timei 

;i 3 " Uy^ 
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laying waste their planlaCons, and committln 

such outrages as are unjustifi^able amongciTilize 

nations , even in a time of open and avowed ho 

stility. Their conduct on this occasion was deen» 

so cruel and treacherous, thit it was assigned l; 

King William and Queen Mary among the came 

which induced' them to decUre^^ war against tl 

French nation. Even fortune bez^eU, incliniDSl 

length to the side of justice, from heucefor^ai 

deserted them 5 for, after they h^ad continue 

• * . 
about eight months sole masters of the island, til 

Eiiglisb under the comm^ni of General Codric^ 

ton, retuwiing in great force, not only compel 

Jed the French inhahitant3 to surrender, l^ 

actually 'transported eighteen hundred of them t 

Martinico and Hispaniola. It is true, that repa 

ration was stipulated to be made ihem by tk 

treaty <if Riswick in 1697 , but war again breakicj 

out between the two nations in 1702, theFreiK 

planters derived ^ut little advantage from m 

clause in their favour. They hadhoweVer, " 

1 705 , the gloomy satiKsfaction to behold many ci 

the English possessions again laid ' waste by • 

French armament, which .committed such rara^fJ 

that the British parliament found, it necessary U 

distribute the sum of J^. io3,ooo among the 5«' 
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Ucrs^ to enable them to« re -settle their plantai 
pD^. t Happily^ this was the last ex^tionof na- 

V 

Dnal enmity and. civil discord within this little 
immunity; for ^^ at t^e peace of Utrecht, the 
land was ceded wholly to the English, and the 
rench possessions publickly sold for the benefit 
f the English government. In xj33^j L. 80,000 
r. the money was appropriated as a marriage por-^ 
on with the Princess Anne, who yrfis betrothed 
} the Prince of Orange. Some few of the French 
lanters , indeed , Avho co^sentcd to take the oaths, 
rere naturalized, and permitted to retain their 
states. V 



Such, were the origin and progress of the ,; 
Htish establishment in the Island of St^ Christ^ 
)her. The circumstances which attended the French 
nvasion in the beginning of 178:19 where a 'gar* 
ison of less than one thousand effective men (in«* 
luding the militia} was attacked by eight thous- 
and of the best disciplined ti'oops of France, ^up- • 
sorted by a fleet of thirty*- two ships of war ; 
he consequent surrender of the. island, after a 
nost vigorous and noble defence; and its restora- 
ion to Great Britain by the general peace, of 1783, 
)eing within ev^ry person's recollection, need not 

14 . be 
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. be related. at large in this work 5, 1 shall therefore 
conclude with the .following particnlars , which I 
presume ar6' somewhat less famUiar to the gene* 

, ral reader, and their accuracy may be dcpen- 
ded 09. 

i 
St. Christopher lies in 17® x5' North latltnde, 

and 6^ 17' West longitude'; it 19 about fourtcd 
leagues in .circuity and contains 45,726 acres oj 
land 9 of which about 17,000 acres are approprii- 
* ted to th6 growth of sugar, and 4,000 to pastu- 
rage* As sugar is the only commodity' of any ac 
count that i^ raised , except provisions and a liiH^ 
cotton , it is probable , that !nearly one half 'of tb« 
Vhole island is unfit for cuUivatipn. The interior 
part of the country consists indeed of many n^- 
X ged precipices , and barren mou&taina. Of tbese, 
the lofli^st i& Mount- Misery (evidently a decayel 
volcano) . which rises 3,7 11 feet in perpendicolar 
height from the sea (a\ 
[ ' ' * - Na- 

(#) lliere is an immense crater on the top of thij 

mountain > the bottom *of which is nearly level. ^"^ 

^supposed to contaiu 5o kcres , of which seten art 

•overed ^ith wateri, the rest are • clothed with liig^ 



i3r "; 

Natnre,°lio'vrcver,'lias made aonndant amends ' 

ir the sterility of the mountains, by the fertility 
le has bestowed upon the plains. No part of 
le West In4ies thai I have seen vpossesseft eveil 
!ie same species of soil that is found in St. Cbri-p 
topher's^ It is in' general a dark grey loam ^ ^ bo v 
ight an^ porous as to be penetrable \>j the slight* 
ist application of the hoe; ai;d I conceive it to 
>e the jproduction of subterraneous fires , the black 
femiginous pumice of naturalists , finely incorpo- 
rated with a pure loam^ or virgin mould; The 
under stratum is grave), from eight to twelve in- 

clies deep* Clay is no where found , except at 

"  • • • ' 

a considerable height in the mountains.* \ 

B3f what process of nature the soil I have 
mentioned becobies more especially suited to the i * 
production of sugar than any other in the MVesIt 
Indies, it- is neither within my province nqr abi- 
lity to explain. The circumstance, however, is 

I 6 ni^ 

grass and trees >' among which the mountain cabbaget 
is very conspicuous. From tb^ crannies or fissures 
of this crater still flow streams of hot water which 
arjp strongly impregnaled with sulphur; alumy and 
vitriblicl acid. ^ ** 
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tmqnestionabl^.' Canes i planted in puticakr 
spots, havo been kno^iru to yield S^obo lbs of 
Muscovado pugar from a single acre. Oile gentle- 
man , in a favourable season j made 6,400 lbs. oi 
four bogsbeads of sixteen cwt. each per acre, oq 
an average return of his whole crop. It is> not 
however pretended^ that the greatest part, or 
even a very large proportion of the cane land 
throughout the island^ is equally productive. The 
general average producf for a series of years is 
} 6,000 hogsheads of sixteen cwt. which, as one 
half only of < the whole cane land, or 8,5oo acres, 
is annually cut Ohe .remainder -being in young 
canes), gives nearly two hogsheads of- sixteen cwt' 
per acre for the whole of the land in ripe canes; 
but even tliis is a prodigious return , ^not equalled I 
imagine by any other sugar country in any part 
of the globe. In /Jamaica^ though .some of the 
choicest lands may yield in favaurable years two 
hogsheads of sixteen cwt;' per acre ; the cane land 
which is cut annually, takeh altogether , does not 
yield above a fourth part as much. 

' ' '• 

I am informed, however, that the planters 
of St. Christopher's are at a great exp^nce for ma- 

BU- 
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lure; thAt they never <:iit ratpbn canes C^); .and _ 
Ithaagh there is no want in tlie country of <* 
piings and rivulets for the support of the inha* 
litants, their plantation's suffer muph. in dry we^« 
her, as the substratum does .not lon0 retain 
noistqre (5). 

This island is divided into nine parishes > and 
contains four towns and hamlets, viz. Basseteire 
[the pTjpseQt capital , as it was formerly that of . 
&e French; . containing about 800 houses)^ Sandys 
Point, Old Road, and Deep Bay. Of these, the 
two first are ports of entry , established by law* 
The fortificatio:ns consist of Charles -Fort and 
Brimstone - Hill 9 both near Sandy -Point; threo 
bafteriea at Basseterre , one at Fig -Tree ^ay, 
another at Faliueto- Pointy and $ome smaller onca 
01 no great importance* . w 

He 



(«)' Hatoon canes are shoots of old root^ , as will bo 
fully explained he;reafter» , 

» 
(0 Tbe wooda on the mountainous part of this island 

harbour abundance of a small species of monkey^ 

'I 

troops of which frequently come down to devour the 
canes, and do inconceivable mischief. 



* 
^ 
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Tbe propOFti6il wliicli St. Christoplier's €on 
(libBtes , with the other islands , towards an hoJ 
Hourable provision for the Governor General, u 
X« i^ooo currency per annum; which *is settled on 
him by the assembly immediately^ on his arrival] 
He has besides some perquisites^ and in time ot 
war they are considerable. 



Each ^island within this government has a seJ 
parate council , a^d each of them an assembly^ 
or hoiise of representatives. In St. Christopher's J 
the council should consist often members, but itii 
seldom that more than seven are present. The housel 
of assembly is composed of twenty four representa-i 
fives., of whom, fifteen mlike a quorum. The re- 
quisite qualification i& a freehold of forty acres d 
land 9 or a house worth ibrty pounds a year. Of 
the electors , the qualification i^ a freehold of tea 
pou|idB per annum.' - - 

/ 

The Governor of this , and the other islands 
in the same government , is chancellor by his of- 
fice y and in. St Christopher's sits alone. At- 
tempts have been m^e to join Some of the coun- 
tSil with him ^ as in Barbadoes ; but hitherto 
^rithout suc^^essj the inhabitants choosing ratbei 

.to 



9 submit to the expence and delay Of foUo^io^ : 
be' cliancellor to Antigua, thaifi suffer th,e^ incon- 
eniency <of faavinis on tjie- chancery bench judge* 
9me 6f whom it is probable , from their sita^- p 
ion and connections , may /be interested in the 

% 

Vent of jBvery suit that may come before thpm* 



In this island > as in Jamaica^ the jurisdiction 
)f botli the Kiug's Bench and Cotuiuon fleas, 
enters . la one superiof court wherein jasjice is 
tdministered by a chief justice and four puisne jud'«>' 
;e8. The' chief is appointed by the crown ,. the 
tthers by the governor in the King's name, and 
hey all hold their coinmissions during pleasure* 
The office of chief -judge is worih about L. -6oQ^ 
per annum. The emoluments of the assistant judr 
;es are trifling* « 



\ \ 



The present number 6f white inhabitants i$ 
computed at 4>ooo, and taj^es are levied on a6,poo 
negroes ; and there are about three hundi*ed blacks 
and uiulattoes of free condition. 



As in the other British islailidiB in the neigh** 
bourhood^ all the white men from the age of 
sixteen to sixty are obliged to enlist in the militia, 

' and. 
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the sun^mit of the. island 'excepted ;^ which answer 
however for the growtib of groand provisions 
such as yams and othe^ esculent vegetables. Tii 
^8oil is stony ; the best is a loose black mould 
on a clay. In ^ome places , the upper stratum i 
a -stiff, clay , which requires labour , but propetl 
"divided and\ pulverised, repays the labour be 
stowed ,upon it The general produce of so^ 
(its only staple production) is oiiie hogshead c 
sixteen cwt." per acre from all the canes that » 
ailnually cut, which being about 4,00a acres, tli 
•return of the whole is an equal number of hogj 
heads , and' this was the average £xed on by tin 
French government in 1 782 , as a rule for re^ 
tating the . taxes. As at St, Christopher*8 the plan 
iers seldom cut ratoon^ canes. 

I ^ 

> \ 

1 

^ • ' 4 

This island • small .as ii is , is divided inli 
five parishes. It contains a town caMed Charles' 
'Town, the seat of government and a port of en 
try , and there are two other shipping, places 
called Indian - Castle and New - Castleu Tli< 
principal fortification is at Charles -Town, flDii 
is called Carles Fort. The Commandant is appoin 
ted by the crown, but receives a salary fcom lb* 

island. , 

\ 

• ^ , V . . Tin 
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The gdvernnjent, Jri the absence of the Go- 
rnor- General > is administered 6y the presidQnt 
the council. This bbard is comiVosed of the 
?sident, and six other ^ineinbers , The house of 
leinbly consists of fifteen representative's; three 
' each parish. Thfe administration of common 
v^ is under ilie guidajtice of a chief justice, and 
o asflistant judges, and there o^s an' office for 
5 registry of deeds. 



v_ < 



The present number df white inhabitants. i« 
ted to me not^to exceed six^ hundred, whilo 
; negroes amount to abaut ten thousand ; a disT 
^portion which necessarily convertg all such 
lite men as i^re not exempted by age or decre- 
ude , ^ into - a well - regulated militia , ainOng 
ligli there is a troop consisting of fifty horse 
11 mounted and accoutred, English forces, on 
3 British establishment, they have^none* 

T 

The English first established themselves in'thii 
and in the year 1G28, -under the protectioa and* 
cofii-agement of Sir Thomas Warner, Aineng 
e different classes of men, who. sought* to ^im- 
ove their fortunes in St. Christopher's by thc- 
tronage . of that ehterjprlsiug leader, it caij 
CUm. Ut, ILTb. ' K hard- 



I 
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hardly be presumed, that every individual e: 
perien^ed the full gratification of his hopes ai 
expectations. In all societies , there are many w 
will consider themselves unjustly overlooked 
forgotten. Of the companions of Warner's earlu 
voyages I it is probable that some would set 
high a value on their serviceis, and of those 
ventured afterwards, many would: complain, 
their arpval, that the beat lands were pre-occ 
pied. To soften and temper such discordancy 1 
disquiet,, by giving full employment to the tt 
J^ulent and seditiohs | seems to have been one 
^ the most impqrtant objects of Warner's pola 
Motives of this nature induced him , witii 
doubt, to plant a colony in Nevis at so earJy 
period ; and the wisdom and propriety of 1 
first regulations gave strength and stability to tl 

settlement. * 

\ • 

V 

\ 

what Warner began wisely , was lappi 
completed by his immediate successor Mr. Lai 
under whose administration Nevis rose to opoleo 
and inip'ortance* ,>He was a wise man,** s<; 
Du Tertre, „and feared the Lord,^' Making 
island, the place df his residence , it filnrished 
yond example. It is sinl, that about the year 1 



y' > 



• * 

ofisossed {ont thousand w^iites: 60 powerfully 
mankind invited by the adyantages of a mild . 

equitable sistem of governtlient. Will the 
lei* pardon me, if I observe at the same-time^ 
: few -situations in life could hare afforded 
iter felicity than that of such a governor. Li« 
g amidst the beauties of an eternal spring > 
cath a sky serene and unclouded^ and in. a 
t inejtpressively beautiful (for it is enlivened 
d. variety of the most enchanting ]prospects in 

world; in the numerous islands whi^^ sur« 
ind it) but above all, happy in. the reflection 
i he conciliated the .differences y administered 4o 

necessities, and augmented the comforts of 
tusand of his fellow «- creatures , all of Vhom 
ked up to him as their common father * an^ 
jtector.^ If there be pure joy on earth, it must 
ire existed in the bosom of such a man: while 

beheld the tribute of love, gratitude, and ^p- 
)bation towards him in every countenance,, and ^ 
lose heart at the same time told him l^hat ht 
icrved it. 

I 4im .sorry that 1 must present the rea- 
F with a very different picture, in the ac»- 
Imt that 1 am now to give of Antigua* 
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Antigua» 
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r Antigua is- situated about twentj lemgues 
th^ eastward o£>St. Christopher's, ^nd was disc 
Yered at the same tim6 with that island ^ ' hy C 
Inmbus himself, who' named it, from a chur 
in Seville, > $anta Mdria de la Antigua. ^We i 
informed by /Ferdinand Cokimblis, that the Indii 
name was Jamaica. It is a singular circnmstanc 
that this word, which in the language of ihe k 
ger ' islands signified a country aboipiding i 
springs',- shotdd, in the dialect of the Charaibej 
have been applied to an island that has not 
single spring or i-ivulet of fresh water in it 



This inconvenience, without doubt, aa | 
rendered the country uninhabitable to the Chard 
beS) deterred for sotne time- the European ad 
venturera in the neighbouring islands from atteinf 
ting a permanent (establishment in^ Antigua, bi 
nature presents few obstacles the avarice or in 
•try of civilized man will not , ^ ndeavour to 
mount. The lands were found to be fertile, 



^ 



i 
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was discoyesed^tliat x^istems iniglit be contrived 
hold rain-water Ca), 

% s * . , • . . 

So early as l63a^3 <a few English fanjilies, too£ 
lands there; and began the cultivation of to-^ 
;co. Among the^' was. a 4oi|^ of Sir Thoinasi 
arner whose descendants stilj possess -yery conrr 
erablo' property in tho island, on«,of'them 
shtoA Warner, Esquire^ having heeUi; in 1787, 
esident of the council^ and commaii4®2^ in «^e{ 
the absence^, of the' governor.' ' « 

/ 

But the settlement was neirly strangled in its 
fancy. In 1G66, a Trench armaiii^t from Mir- 
lico'^ CO -operating with a body of Charaibes^ 
v-aded the island; and ravaged tRe country 'with 
e and sword. All the negroes that could be fonnd, ^ 
ere taken away, and the inhabitants, after he- 
ading their houses and estates in flames , 'were 
undered even to the -clothes on their backs "and 
e shoes on their feet, without regard to sex « 

ag«;^^ - • • , 

K 3 ' ^ It. 



(#) Tlie water thus ' preserved iu wonderfully light » 
pure» a&d wholeaome. • ' 
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It« reci^vcry from* this calamity was owi: 
chiefly to the interprisin'g spirit' and exten si 
views of Colonel Codrington , of Barbadoes, Tl 
gentleman removing to Ahtigua ahont the year 16 

^ 1 

applied his kndwledge in sugar -planting larith m 
godd' effect- and success y that others > animated] 
bis exam|>le', atid assisted by his advice and 6 
conrageipent y adventured in the same line 
cnltivation* Mr^ Codrington ^as i^ome years ailc 
ward^ nominated captain -r general and command 
in chief of all the' leeward Cbaraibean island 
a!|ld, deriving from this appointment, the powi 
pf giving greater: energy to his benevolent pm-jx 
sesy had soon the hapiness of beholding the goc 
fS.^f±& of his hamanity and wisd^om, in the fios 
lushing condition of the several islands imder hi 
government. 

.The prosperity of Antigua was manifested ii 
its extensive population ,- for. wheii,^ in the yea: 
1690 J Greneral Codrington commanded on the ex< 
pedition against the Trench inhabitants of St 
Christopher's, as hath been related in the histoi] 
'of that island > Antigua furnished' towards it lu 
less than eight hundred effective men: a qnotf 
"which gives .room to estimate the whole nim' 
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f of its white inhabitants at that lime> at vp- 

r ' / • * 

rds of five thousand. 



Mr. Oodrihgton dying in i6g8, was succee- 
13 ip his government by nis son Christojph^r 3 a 
dtleman eminently distinguished for his attain- 
^nts in polite literature, and who ,k treading in 
e same paths as his illustrious father, gave the 
ople under, hiis government the promise of along 
»xitintiance of felicity (a). His administration ^ 
jwever, terminated at the end of six years, for. 
: 1704 he was superseded (I know not on what ; 
rcount) by Sir William Mathews; who dying 
>on after his 'arrival , the Queen was pleased to 
ppoint to the govei-nment of this , and the neigh- 
oiiring islands 9* Daniel Park, Esq; a man whoso f 
ragical end having excited the attention .of Eu- 
ope, and furnished a lesson fqr history to per-^ 
etnate , I sHall be excused for ent^ing somewhat 
t large into his conduct and fortune, 

, K 4 Mr. 

X 

\ 

(«) Hs was the autHpr, if I mistake not, of a copy of 
Tersea prefixed to Grath's Dispensary » in wkich is this 
beautiful triplet: 

t reail thee over with a lover's eye: 

Thou liast Bo^ faults , or I no faults can spyi 

Thou 'ait all beauty) a- er all bliadne^s I. 
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Mr. Park was a native of Virginia , aiid ^i\ 
distinguished for lifia successes at a verjj^ early li- 
xnc of life. Having married a lady, of fortune in 
America , his first exploit was to rob bis "wife of 
iter money, an^ then jdesert fcer* 



"With this money he -came to England, ani 
ehtained j& return to parliament; but gross bribeij 
being proved against bim, h© was expelled lli« 
« lottt>e. Hi3 next adventurfe was to debauch ih 
wife of ,a friend, for which being prosecuted, lie 
quitted JIngland, and made a caqipaign with tie 
9Ltmy in Flanders, where ho had the fortune to 
attract the notice, juid acquire the patronage, o[ 
tl^e Duke of Marlborough. — In 1704,^ he atten- 
ded the Dul;:e as one of his^ aides -d&- camp, and 
as such , on the event -of the battle of Hochsted, 
having been sent by his Grace ~to England, with 
intelligence of that important victory > he. was re- 
ward/^ by the Queen wi^i a pufse of a thousand 
guineas, -atld her picture richly set with diamond* 
The year followi^ig. the govfernment of thfc Lee- 
wrfd Islands becoming vacant, Mr. Part>. through 
the interest of his noble patron )* was appointed 
to succeed Sir William Mathews therein, and b« 
arrived at Antigua in Jlily 1706. 

- ^ ' '  Ai 
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As'iie'\ra$ a. native of America, an3 his in- 
rest with the British administration was believed 

be considerable, the .inhabitant* of the Lee- 
ard Islands, who Were jprobably unacijiiainled ^ 
ilh ,hia private character, received liinf with 
ngular respect, and th^ assembly of Antigua, 
ren contrary to- a royal instruction., add6d 4, 
Lousand pounds to his yearly income , ' in^ order ^ 
s it was expressed in tbe vote, to relieve him, 
rom the e^pence of house -rent, a provision which, 

BelieV^e, has been continued ever since .to his 
uccessora^ in the govern^pent . 

Th& y-eturn which Mr. Park thought proper 

o make for this mark of th^ir kindnesa , was an 

lyowed and unrestrained violation of all decency 

ind principle^ He feared neither Cod nor man; 

smd it was soon observed of him, as it had f^r-* 

Uerly been of another detestable tyrant, that he 

spared no /man in his anger, nor woman in his 

lust One of his first enormities was to debauch 

the wife of a Mr. CJi ester , who was factor to the' 

royal African company ^ and the luost considerable ^ 

merchand in' the island. Apprehending. that the 
• . - . - ■» 

^jured husband might meditate revenge, the 

Worthy governor endeavoured to be beforehand 

Jt 5 with 
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Willi him. By adding the crime of inarder to that 
of adnlterjwfor Chester haTingahont this time had 
the misforfaae to hill a person /bjt aurcident, his 
excellency, who had nised a common soldier to 
the- <^ce of provost -^marshad, hronght him to a 
trial for his life; directing his instnunent the 
provost - marshal , to impanel a jniy of cerUia 
persons, irom -whom he donhti&d not to obtaia 
Chester's conviction ; amd--the ezeention of tbii 
innocent and injured mam wonid i^ndonhtedly hare 
followed, if the evidence in his favour had not 
proved too powerful to be overborne; ^o thattha 
jury were compelled to prononnce his acquittal. 

r 

» 

Another of his exploits was am atfcmj^t \jf> rob 
the Codrington family of the islamd of Barbuda 
(of which they had held, peaceable possession for 
thirty years) by calling on them to prove their 
title before himself and \ bis council « a tneasnro 
>irhich gave every proprietor reason to -apprehend 
that he had no security for his possessions but 
the governor's forbearknce. 

• • / 

Be decla^^ed that he ^virould suffer bo provosts 
marshal to act, who should not at a)l times sum- 
n^on such juries as he should dirept» He changed 

. . tht 
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ie mode of electing members to se^ve \n the a«** 
emBly, in order to exclave persons he did not ^ 
ke, and' not 'heing able by this measure to piro«-' 
pre an assembly tb his wish> he refused to call 
bem togetlvet even when the French threatened 



I I 



He entered the hou^e of Mr/ Chester >. th* . 
person b^efore sientioned, with an armied force, 
and seized several gentlemen' (some of them |I|e 
principal • men of the island) who were there met 
for the pnrpose of good fellowship^, on siuspicipn 
that they were concerting against himself; must 
of whom he sent by hisj own authority to thf 
common' jail, and kept* thfm there without bail . 
bx trial. -' * , . 

By* these, and a thdusand other odious and 
.intemperate proceedings, the whole country be-» 
came a party against him, and dispatched ai) 
agent to England to lay their grievances before y 
the crown , adopting y in the first instancy , a^ . 
moderate and legal means to procure his, removal ; 
but from the delays incident to the business, the ^ 
people lost all temper, and began to consider for« 
^earanc^ jis no longer a virtue, Mqr^ than onm . 
' ' ' " , ati' 
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attempt waft' made o» this governor's life, in the 
last of iBvrhifch he yrsLB grievously, but Hfot mortally, 
wounde^* Unhappily the furious and exasperated 
» fetate ' of moij's minds admitted of no compifomise , 
iljid the xash impetjious governor was not of « 
^sposition to sosten^r conciliate, if occasion had 
^ofie^^d. ; " 

' At length, however jinstrtictiaiis came from 
the crown, directing Mr. Park to resign his com- 
mand to the lieutenant-governor, and return to 
England by the first convenient ' opportunity , «t 
the samp time commissioners ^were appointed to 
take - examinations <on the spot^ concerning thi 
complaints which had been urged against hii 
'conduct. _' 

It would have been happy if the inhabitanti 
of Antigua had born^ their success with modcra- 
/ tion; 'T}ut the triumphant joy which they mani- 
fested, on receipt of the Queen's orders, ptovo- 

, ked the ^ governor into desperation. ' He dcclai'ca 
that he would continue in the governmeiyt in spite 
of the . inhabitants , and being informed, that* 
ship was about to sail for Europe, in which he 
alight conveniently have embarked, he^ refused to 

 > lesTi 
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fave the country. In tte meanwhile, to convince 
le people that his fitmn^Ss was unabated, atid 
tiat 'he -still considered himself in the rightful 
xercise • of his authority, ' he issued a proclama- 
ion tp dissolve the assembly. . ' 

Matters were liow comirtg fast to an issue* 
rhe assembly continued sitting notwithstanding 
he governor*^ prool^matioH > and resdlved, that 
iaving been recalled by his, sovereign , his conti* 
Quance in the government was usurpation and tjr-^ 
raHny, and that it was their duty to take change ' 
of the safety and peace of the island. On. hea-«- 
ring of this vote, the' governor setretly ordered 
a party of soldiers to surround tjiem ; but the as- 
sembly havings obtained information of h^s inten- 
tions , iminediately separated to provide for their 
pergonal Safety* The ensuing night , and the whole 
of the following 'day , ^ were employed in summo- 
ning the inhabitants fropi all parts of the island, 
to hasten to the capital, properly- armed, to pro- 
tect their representatives. It was given out, how- 
ever, that the governor's life was not aimed at^ 
all that was intended, was to secure his J)er«on, 
ftfid send him ixoin 'th« island. ".^^ ^ 
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On Thursday the 7th of December 1710,. early 

in the morning, ^bout ftre hundred men appeared 

in arm/i, in the town of Saint John^s, where 

9 - 

Golohel Park ,had been making provi&ion for resi- 
stance in case of an attack. He had .converted 
the government house into a garrison 9 and statio- 
ncd in- it all the regular troops tha^ were in (he 
island. On the approach of the inhabitants now- 
ever , his courage deserted l^im^ The sight of an 
injured people , coming forward as one man, with 
deliberate v.alour j to execute on his person that 
punishi^ent which 4i0 must have been conscious 
his enormities W«U merited* overwhelmed him 
"with concision and terror. Although he must have 

. been apprieed , that his adversaries h^ proceeded 
too far to retreat 9 he now^ for the first time, 
when it was too late, had recourse to concession. 
He dispatched the proyost-marjshal with a messs- 

• *ge j signifying' his readiness to ineet the i^^^rxM'j 
at Farfaam^ and to consent to whatever laws they 

\ 

, should think proper to pass for, the good of the 
country. He offered at the same time to dismiss 
his soldiers , provided six of the principal inh2bi-> 
ta^t^ would remain with him as , hostages for the 
safety of his person. The speaker of the assem** 
^]yy and one of the members of the conneil, nn- 

tril* 
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^lUing to carry ,niattcra to tlie last extremity, 

seined inclined to a compromis'e , and proposed' 

lemselyes as two of the hostages required by th« 

'  I 

overnbr; l)iit the general body of the people, 

pprchensive that further delay might be lata^ to 
heir cause, called aloud for immediate vengetace, 
jid instantly inarched forward in tw;o divisions.^ 
)ne of thesei led by Mr.Piggot, a member of the 
issembly,'' taking possession of an emiiiencc fliat 
^omnianded th© , government house , , attacked it 
?«rith great fury. The fire was briskly returned 
for a considerable time , but at length the assai-i ' 
lants broke into the house, f The g^ovemor met 
them with firmness, and shot JPiggot dead with 
his own hand, but received in the same momeiit. 
a wound which laid l|im prostrate. His attendants, 
se^in^ hjm fall, thre)y down their aribs , andthf 
enraged populace, seizing the person of the wret- 
ched, governor,, who was still alive, tore him into 
a thousand pieces, and scattered his reeking liinb« 
in the street* Besides the governor, an Ensign 
and thirteen private soldiers , who fought in 
his cause, were killed outright ,* -and a liente^ 
nant ^nd twenty - four privates wounded. Of 
the people , thirty - two were killed and yroun- 

} dad, 
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deii LesiJes Mr. Piggot. Tie governor's dcatl 
instantly -put an end to tliis bloody conHi^L 

Tbtts perished', .in a general insurrection of 
AH insulted and indignant community, a bmlal 
and licentious despot, than wli^om no state crin 
•nal was ever more deservedly punished. He w 
a monster rn wxckedness, and being placed by h 
Sanation beyond the reach of ordinary restraict 
it- was as lawful to. cut him off by every meant 
possible 9 1 as it would have been f o shoot a wil(i 
l^east that had broke its "limits, and was gorging 
itself with human blood. j,Tbe people of Ecg- 
land," says a eminent writer, „ heard with asto- 
nisfament of Park's untimely fate ; biit the publick 
were divided in their sentiments ; some Ibckiug 
upon his death as an act of rebellion against tLe 
crown , and others Consid^nng^ it as a sacrifice to 
liberty* The flagrancy of the perpetration, and 
compassion for the man, at last got the better.'' 
In the latter assertion how-ever , . the .writer is 
plearly mistaken,; for the English government, 
after full investigation y was so thoroughly satis- 
•fied of Mr. Park's misconduct, a$ to issue, much 
to^ its honour , a general'; pardon of '^ all persons 
•ohcerned in his death , and two of 'the principal 

ac- 
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i or s * therein were even pr/)moted soiiie iime, 
ler wards to seats in the council. * 

« a 

X^rom^ihis period I close my account of the 

ril cpHcernA of Antigua no occurrence- in its* 

b sequent history of sufficient importauc^ to de- 

.- • 

in the reader; .what reiiiains therefore is 

iefly topographical^ and I hope will be found 

rrect, ^ 

^ * V 

Anti^a is upwards of fifty miles an circuni* 

uice^ and contains 59,858 acres, of land^ of 

ch about 34,000, are appropriated to the growth 

ugar, and pasturage annexed .% its other prln- 

L staples are cotton - wool and tobacco; to 

t extent of cultivation I am not infortaed; . 

they raise in favourable years gi*eat quahti** 

Df provi&ions^ - - 



»^iils- i$}^nd contains two different kinds df 

the one a black mould on a substratum of 

, which is. naturally rich, and whi?n not; 

-d by excessive droughts, to which Ami- 

'>i particularly subject, ^efy productive. The 

IS a stiff %clay on a substratum of marl. - It 

cb less feitile than the former , and i^bouuds 

iJs. U.n. la with 
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with an" inirradicable kind of gtass^ m sncli 
xnatmeTy that many estates conisisling of that \m 
of soil, which were once very profitable, are mi 
so impoverished and oVergrown with this sort o 

I > 

jrass, as either 1o be converted, into paature lam 
or to become entirely abandoned. iExcIasive < 
such deserted land, and a small part of il 
country that is altogether uiiimprovable , evei 
part of the island may be said to be uncle 
cultivation. 



From the circumstances that, have been rela 
ted, it is difficult to furnish an average return « 
the €rop£f^> which vary to so great a degree, tb 
the quantity of sugar exported from this islap 
in some years , is five times greater than in other 
thus in 1779 were shipped 5,382. ^o^sheads, a> 
5j^ tierces J in 178a .the", crop was 16,102 li(^ 
aheade , and i,6o3 tierces; and in the' years 17 '^ 
1773 and 1778, there were no crops of any kind 
all the canes v being destroyed by a long con 
tinuance of dry weather^ and the whole body 
the negroes must have perished for want 
iaodV if American vessels with corn and fiouj 

' . had 
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jeen at tlial time, as they ttow ar«, denied 
tance. (a). , - • ' 

[t fteema to me oi\ the wltole, that tlid island 
)rogressivQly decreased both in produce and 
3 population* l^he last accurate returns to 
rnmeut were in 1774. In that year, the 
e inhabitants of all ages and %eyie& were 2/59O1 
the enslaved negroe^ 37,808, and I believe, 
1 7,000 hogsheads of sugar of sixteen cyvt, are 
oiled a good saving crop. This*, as one- half , 
canes only are cut annually, is about a^ 
shead of sugar per acre for each 4 ere thajt is 
The produce of 1787 will be given hereafter; 
I believe it was a year more favourable to 
igua, in proportion to its extent, than-ta any 
er of the British . islands fn the West Indies. 



Antigaa is divided into six pa^'ishes and ele- 
districts , and contains six towns a^d vil- 

L 2 la-9 



la the year 1789* there Was nd fall of r«ih 
Eor seven months i whereby there was not only 
pno crop of. sugar > but 5iOOO head of horned catcls 
[perished for want olT. water* / • 
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lagcS'. Saint John's (u) , (4lie capilal) Paiian 
Falmouth, Willoughhy Bay, QM JRoad, aii 
James Fort; of which, the two first are le^^ 
ports of entry. — No'islanJ, in thi^ part of tin 
West Indies 'i^cfe boast of so many excellent Iiai 
lours. Of these , the principal are English \m 
lour and Saint John's, both well fortified , in 
at the former, ^e British government has esti 
' Wished a royal navy - yard aifd arsenal, and coji 
veniencies for careeiiing ships of war. 

V 

' The military establishment generally consii 
of tvo regiments .oif infantry, and two of fi« 
militiii. There are likewise a sqnadron of ^ 
^oons , and a battalion of artillery , both raise 
- in. the island, and the regulars jreceive additioai 
pay ^ as in Jamaica. 

It bath been adready observed , that tie f 
▼crnor or . captjiin - general of the Charaibean * 
lands , although directed by his instructions n 

- • tH 



\m) The town of Saiqt JoHn wsa aearly dciatroyed I>j 
fire oh the 17th ef August 1769; upward* ofaW 
bouses b^iug consumed ; besides wharfs , ^ crtoes t^ 
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it , occasionally each island within his govern^ 
nt ^ ^is generally stationary at Antigaa : ; he is 
incellor of^ each island by his office, |)ut, com^ ' 
•nly holds the court in Antigua , and in -hear- ' 
ig and' deternuning causes from the other ir- 
vii.s y presides alone. In causes ' arising in Anti* 
%y lie is assisted by^ his council, after the, 
actice of Barbadoes; and, by ati act of the as- 
mbly of this island, confirmed by the crown, 
e president and ' a certain nufmber of the council 
ay determine chancery causes during the; absence 
' the governor - gener^d. The ot|ier * courts of 
lis Jsland are a .court ' of king's -bench , , a court 

r common -pleas,' and a court of exchequer! 

'- .' \ 

« 

The legislature of Antigua is* composed of the 

ommander in chiefs a 'council of twelve mem- 

 . \ 

ers, and an assembly of twenty -five; wadi it is . 
ery much to its honour that it preseiited ihe 
irst example to the sister islands of a melioratioiv 
»f the criminal law respecting negroe sl^Tves, by 
fiving the accused paity the benefit of a trial by 
ury and allowing in the case of capital convic- - 
ions four days between the time of sentence and 
execution. * And it is still more to the honour df 
Antigaa, ijiat its iuhabitainU jbave cncoaraged m 
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partitular manner^ tbe laudable endeavours. 

certain pions men , < who have : undertaken , 

(he purest and best motives , to ' enlighten 

minds of the negroes, and lead them inlo 

knowledge of religious truth. In the report ofl 

Lords of the committee of .coiuicil on the sla 

trade, is an account of the laboussof the 80( 

kno>^n by the name of the Unitas Fratram^ (( 

monly called Moravians), in this truly glorh 

pursuit, from which it appears that their c^ 

duct in this business displays such sound judgmt 

breathes such a spirit of genuine Christianity, ai 

has been attended with such eminent success, i 

to entitle its brethren and missionaries to tli 

most favourable reception, from every man^v}lOI 

the accidents of fortune have invested with '^Q'fa 

over the poor Africans^ and who believes fas 

hope ev.ery planter believes) that they are b 

feUow-creaturo9, and of equal importance wil 

himself iii the eyes of an all -seeing and impai 

, tical governor of the universe. Willi an abridj 

ment of th^t account, I shall close the •aubject 

my present discussion* 

„The church of the united brethren hav 
•vcr aiucc the year 1732, been active in pre 

^ chi 
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ing ^the gQsfiel to different . Heatheii nations \\y < 
any parts of the world; but not "Vrith equal suct 
ss in all places. The method herexdescribedf*; 
id made use of by the missionaries of the said 
mrcli , in leading th^ negro - slaves in ^he West^ 
idles to the' knowledge and pra«;tice df chris<>- 
anity^ is followed,, in all points xthat are not 

»cal 9 in all the > missions of the fare tl^;e^. ' 

4 

After many years insuccessful labour ^ cxpc- 
Lencc has taught tht^my that the plain testimony 
onceruing the death and passion dP- Jesus Christ 
be Sbn. of God^ to|€ither with -its cause and 
appy consequences '9 delivered by a missionary, 
ouched with an e^cperimental ^ sense bf it^ is the 
urest jv'ay pf .enlightening tire benighted minda 
»f the negroes , in order to lei^d them afterward* 
,tep by step into -all trut]|: they therefore make 
it a rale,, never to enter into an extensive dis- 
cnssion of the doctrines of God's being an infinite' 
spirit, of the holy trinity, etc. nor to seek io 
open iheir understandings in those points^ until 
they believe in Je^us, and^hat the word of the' 
crosi has proved itself the power of .God unto 
salvation , by the* true conversion of theit hearts. 
Both in the beginning and progress of their in- 

L 4 ^ stru* '' 
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atructions , the triMsionaffes endeavour to dell 

lihcinselves as plainly and intelligibly to the fat 

♦ies of tjiek" hearers ' as possible ; and the Loi 

has given his blessing even to the most nnletfi 

ned^ that went forth in reliance upon him, ti 

learn the difficult languages of the negroes^ so u 

~tb attain to gireat fluency in* them-:, oiie great (Kfl 

.iicully ai^ses indeed from the* new ideas ao^ 

words necessary to * express the xdiviiie truths t» 

be introdtice'd. into, them ; but even this has bees 

suraiounted through God's grace. 

'. ' ' . ' • . '^  • 

As it is required . of tiU believers , that ih^ 

* • 

proVe theit faith by their works; thfr brethren 
teach ^ that \vo habit of sin ^^ in any land or place, 
nor an J" prevailing custom wiiatever, can, he ad- 
mitted as a plea for a behaviour not conformable 
to the , moral la^ of God, given unto all man- 
kind. Upon the fulfilment of this , the missiona- 
ries insist every where. Every thing that ii 
accounted decent and virtuous amonj^ christians; 
is inculcated into the minds of the people. T^r^- 
ke^ness , adultery, whoredom, sorcery, theft, 
anger and revenge^ and aH other works of tbe 
flesh y as enumearled by our Lord and ]iis Apst- 
les as proceeding from the hesut, being plaifl 

^ . -^ proof? 
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proofs that man 15 eitier tincnnvertca, or again 
fallen into heathenism and idolatry, it follows of^ 
course/ that anyone gnilty t>f these things is put 
away from the congregation^, i^nd not re -admit-* 
ted before a true and sincere repentance is appa- 
rent,- an4 the 'offene& done away : but it is toot 
snificient that the believeri abstain^ from jopen 
scandal, their private behavioap*in their families, 
and in every occurrence *Gf life, roust evidence a 
thorough cfaaiige of heart and principles :• 'indeed 
the believing negroes in Antigua, and in other 
places where the brethren have missions, are so 
much under the influence of their'' masters , and 
of a variety of circumstances that attend their 
bein^ slaves, that it may perhaps seem more dif-* 
ficult to 'Cffeet a change of customs and practice | 
and to enforce a steady christian conduct iuvall 
cases amongst them, than amongst free heathens; 
and yet it must be owned, to the praise of God, 
that this, is visible at present in many thousand 
converted negvoes. 

The missionaries, hdwevor, have frequent 
occasiQU tp see with sorrow, how deeply rooted 
the habit of sin , and the tendency to excuse it 
is in tfte ^inds of the negroes^ who, wben^uh-* 

. L 6 . con- 
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.converted , afe particularly •given to tti nnboun 
ded gratification of every sensual lost ; bnt on tU 
very, account it becomes fhe more n.eedfi]l 
watch , and not' to puffer the least deviation froi 
the rigki path , to remain unnotiqed in 4h^ beliej 
vera. It has been before obsenred, tl}at baplisd 
is adminislcre4 to none , but to such in wliom ^ 
thorough' conversion of heart is already perceiJ 
' vable^ As soon as they are considered as candi< 
dates for baptism y ihey are subject to the disci- 
pline of the churchy by which , if t)iey offend J 
and private admonition and reproof have not liw 
desired effect y they are excluded from the fel- 
lowship of the rest, though -they may atteod 
publick service, and every means is still faiths 
fttlly applied to bring them back. Thus a com- 
ttiunicant, • in case of an offence given,' is not 
mitted' to the Lord's supper. This discipline 
by Ood's blessing, had so good an effect, iht 
many, a believing negro Would' rathet suffer ihs 
severest bodily punishment than ineur it. . If they 
confess their 8\ns , and heartily repent , ihej aw 
willingly, and, according to the nature oftbe 
offenpe , either privately j or in the presence of 
a part or the whole of the congregation, read- 
initted to the fellowship of the' church. Hie le- 
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rt. Sarinam; about ." .^ 4,00 



> * 



till living in the ^ West Indies and! 
Surinam ^ • * 1 ' "* 

\ 

nearly as can he ascertained from the latest 
oa^ts. ** . . # 



Section IV. i 



Montserrat. 



Of this Jittle island, neither the extent nor 
e importance demands a very copiotis discussion, 
was discovered at the same time with St. Cfari« 
^pher's, and derived its name from a supposed 
semblance v^rhich Columbus perceivpid in ' the 
ce of^the^ cojcintry, to a moiintain of the ^ame 
une near Barcelona. • . , 

,The name yras all that vras bestowed upon 

« 

by the Spaniards. Like Nevis, it was first 
lanted by a small colony from St Chrifift6pher's, 
ilached ia 16Z2 front the adventurers under 

/ \ .-' . War- 
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brethren have to advise' him in' this particular 
St Paul says, „ if any brother hatli a wife that 
believeth not,'iind sli^ be pleased to dwell wilh 
him, let him Apt put her, away," i Cor. VII, 12, 
•but a;gain he ^^ays^ ^^a bishop must be l>lamele&s. 
the husband, of one. wife," 2 Tim, III,. 2* We 
read of no f^urther precept in the holy scripture! 
concerning this subject j the brethren therefore 
were of Opinion , that the missionaries shonldi 
keep strictly to the following resolutions. * ^ 

, i* Th^t they could not compel a man , who 

.had, before, his conversion, takeii . more •tkn 

one wife , to put awajr one pr more of them, 

without her or their consent. 

»  ' . 

- II. But yet, that could not appoint such 
ft man 'to be a helper or sbrrant ,in tlie chtuxlii 



t 



III. That a man who belie velh in Chiist, 
if he marry,;, should take ''only one wife, ifl 
marriage, and that he is bimnd to keep him- 
aelf only to that woman, till death parts thejn. 

I 

^ '■ ^ The 

. *  ' 

,■ '- 
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The instances that a. man has three mVes 
B iew , all ini4rea;8es must ,of course be puj; . 
^ay without pxceplioii; bcsid^i this, the missioi- 
ries lose no' opportunity of inculcating into the 
inds of the mariied people, howv to walk in 

is state conforipahle to the rules l:|idldown in 

<■ "* 

>ly writ^ and every dieviation from tjienv is »e— 
Drely censiwed. If any 'baptized man leaves, his 
ife, and ta^es another, and takes one or more 
rived besides the first f or in case he ha^ had. 
wo, and one dies*, and he ' should marry another,. 

le is excluded the' fellowship of the chufch, 

", ' .. ^ ■"■ 

•^either can the brethren* admit of the heathenish 

lustams .in courting a wife , but they expect, - 

that in case a believer wish to marry , he dp all, 

things in a decent and christian manner t it is of 

course expected that all baptized parents edi^cate 

their children in the fear of the Lord, shewing' 

them a. good example. If by a sale ofinegroesby 

auction, or ip any other way, wives are torn 

from tlieir husbands, or husbands from their- wir- 

ves , and" carried oif to distant islands , tbough the 

brethren do not advise, yet they cannot hinder a * 

rtgular^-marriage with another person, especially, • 

if a istutaly of young children^ or othei* circum- 

stances, 'seem to render an 'helpmate necessary; / 

/ - and. 
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of six members y and the assembly ' of eigbtr ^^ 
from cachl of the four districts into which il 
•; divided,, aad the proportion which Moniscn 
contributes to the salary of the captfun-gena 
is L. 400 per annum. ^ 



/ I 



' ' ; Section V. 

.Si 

Virgin Islands. 

Of the Virgim islands I have so few parlir 

lars to conlmunicate. that I fear tbe reader w 

. ^ * " • . . . \ 

accuse me of inattention or idleiress ii\ ror 1 

8earclies|. I have^ however, solicited inform 

tion of those ,whd I thought M^re most likt/r 

afford ,it J but if my enquiries were not sligliU' 

my expectation's were niyi gratified/ Even io 

^late historical account by Mr. Suckling, the cii 

Justice 'of these islands , I find btit Utile of\fhi 

I cfui . avail myself. It furnisliei' no particui 

concerning their eictent , theij;, cultivation. 

theiir commerce. It is silent as to tke number 

heir present English inliabitftnls. The autor 



, ( 



fen mWnfortnect a^ lo llie' origin frf tlieir pre- 
ilat name; for he supposes that it was be^tow.ed 
pon them in i58o, by Sir "Francis Drafee in 
3iiour of Que^n Elizabeth; but the fact is > that ^ 
io§e islands were ^aiamed Las Virgines, by Co- 
imbus himself I who disco veped them in^i4g3> 
id gave them this appellation in allusion to the, 
ell- know;jn legend in the Romish' ritual of the - 
i,ooo virgins* . * . 

, Tlie Spaniards of those" clays , however, \ 
lought them unworthy of further notice. At cen- 
ivy afterwards (1396) they were visited by the 
arl of Cumberland., in his way, to tljte atlackiof 
orto^Rieo; and the ' historian of that voyage, 
^liose narrative is preserved in Hakluyt's pol- 
stlion , calls tbeip ,, a knot of little islands ^ 

 

^hollf uninhabited, .sandy, baiTen , and crag- 
y^' The whple/ group may comprehend about 
orty islands, islots, and £cys , and they are di- 
i^ed at present between the English, the Spa- 
iards , ani Danes; The English h6ltl Tottola 
nd Virgin Gorda (aj, ^ 

M> Jos-,^ 

■- . . . ' »• '  • . 

(«) This lasr w likewise^ called Pennistoit} and d«r- 

rup% Spanish Town. It has two yery gaodharbours*^ 



" / 
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»8<» ,' 

Jo'svan Dykes, Guana We, Beef and. Thatcl 
Island, An^gada , * Nicbar,r Prickly Pear , Cams 
nsJa , Giiiger , . Cooper's , Salt Island , Peter's Island 
and several others' of little value. The Danes possei 
Santa pmr (a), St T^iomas, with about twelv 
smaller islands dependent 'thereon, ,and St. Johii 
which last is of importance as -haTing the lei 
harbour of any island to the leeward of Anligus 
and' the! Spaniards claim Crab I^l^nd, the Gree 
' or Serpent Island, the Tropick K,eya, and Grei 
and Little Passaged 

/ 

\ 

The first possessors .of such , of these is]an(i 

as now belong to the' Bri^sh government, wer 

a party of Dutch Bucaniers who fixed themselTe 

at Tortola about the ye r 1648, and built a 101 
 . 
there for their pratection. In 1666 , th^y wer 



(#)" StJ Croix » or Santa Cruz* belonged originally ti 

, the French, and -was sold by thjem to the Danes 

in 1735, for the sum of 76>ooo I. Its inhabitant 

. ane^^thi^y English , , and the lands being exceeding;!] 

fertile, the prbduce of this little ^island (most 

which I believe is .smuggled into Gneat Britain i 

the produce of Tortola) is very cbnsiderable > pBrti- 

,, Cularly sugar. ."" 



\ 



iven out by a strOBgcr paKy of the ffame ad- 
nturers , Wno , calling themselyes English , 
etended \o take possession for; the crown of 
igland , and the English monarch y if he did 
it commission the entet'prize, made no scruple 
claim tl;ie benefit of it; for Tortola and its 
pendencies were soon afterwards annexed to 
e Leeward Island government^ in a commission 
anted by iting ' Charles II. to Sir William^ Sta- 
etoh, and I believe th^t the English title ha« 
maiued uuimpeached from that time ^ to this. 

The Dutch had made but little progress in 
illivating the country when they were elxpelled/ 
om Tortola; and the chief 'm^rit of its subse- 
aent improvements was reserved for some Eng^ 
sh settlers from the little island of Ang^illa^^ 
^to, about a -century past, embarked with their 
imilies and settled in the Vii'gin Islands. Tbeit 
rants were 'few, and their gavernment 'simpler 
nd unexpensive. The. deputy governor, with a 
ouncil nominated from among themselves ^ exer- 
ised both the legislative and judicial authority/ 
ietermining, in a sumlmary ipanner, without ar 
ttry, ^ question^ between subject and subject; 
i&d as to taxea . there seem to have been none 
- M 3, ' .laid: 



r * 
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4aid: when money was absolutely necessaxy foi 
)mb1ick use, it was raised, I belicTje, by vblan 
tary contribnlion.' - 

Under sucli a System ,. it was imppssible tha 
tK^ colony could attain to much importance^ I 

•Vanted the advantage of English c^itals ; bal 
credit 'is sparingly giveJi wiiere payment canii(^ 
eaiily bQ inforced. The inhabitants therefore 

' wliose numbers in M 756-, amounted to 1,265 ^v 
tes, and 6,1:^1 blacks, reasonably hoped to ]« 
put on the same footing ^ith the sister islands, 
by the d^stablishtnent of a perfect civil governraent, 
and constitutional courts • of justice among tbcmj 
but in this expectation they were not gratified 
until, the ycaf~i^73» In that year, they presen 
ted an humble petition to the captain -general of 
tlie Leeward Island goYernment, requesting iiif 
excellency to ullite with th^^m in an application 

' to his Majesty ,' -for permission to elect an as&em- 
bly of .reprcffentdtiycs oiitj x)f the freeholders asJ 
planters , an order that anch assembly^ with the 
governor and conncil , might frame ^progcr'kws 
for their peiace , welfare , 9LtA good governmeiit; 
pledging themselves, in that c^se^ to grant tohi^ 

' Majesty y his heirs and successors^ ad in^^post of 

.> , ' ' four 

'' • \ • - 



V, 
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r and a lialf per centum , in specie, upon all 
ids and comitiodi lies the growlli of these, is- 
dsy similar to that wbicb was paid in the other 
BMT^urds Islands, . 



Their application (thus sweetened) proved 
^cessful. It was signified to. them that his Ma7 
ly. fully considering the persons, tiircnmstan- 
I, and condition x>£ his said Virgin Islands; 
i the ncc€fssi|y there was, from the then 
ite of their culture and inhabitancy,, that some 
equate and perfect form of civil government x 
puld he established therein ; „ m^ finally trus- 
ing that liis faithful* subjects in bis' said Virgin 
Islandrf, who should composfe the^new assembly, 
wrould, as the first act of legislation, cheerfully 
make good\ the engagement' of granting lochia 
Majesty, 'his heirs and successors, the impost of 
four and a half per centum on all thp produce 
of' the Virgin Islands , to he raised and paid in, 
the same manner as the four and a half pcr^ 
centum is made payable in the other Leeward 
Ialadd»<^^ did cause his royal pleasure ,to be 
ignified to the governor in chief, that he ^hovl^, 
Jsue -vmts in 1ms Majesty*s name', for convening 
a assembly or bouse of. representatives,' who^ 
« M 4 " *o- 
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together ^th. a council, to l>e composed ( 
twelve persons, to be appointed by the go^rerna 
for- thtft pnrpose , might fraine and pass »bc 
laws' as should be necessary for the welfare an 
good goyernment of the sa|d Xsjands«. 

■- , • ' • ' • ' 

Accordingly, on- the 3oth of November 177 
the governor in chief of the Leeward Island 
in obediente ' to his Mdjesty's orders , issued 

yproclqmation for -convening . an assembly or hod 
of representatives of the Virgin islands , who n« 
on thei ist of February following , and Tcry ho 
noufably complied with their engagement to m 
crown; the very first act j passed by. them bcii 
♦the grant before mentioned of fcur and a half p 

vtentum, on the produce ^ of the col6ny for cvc 
They* ajterwards passed a' ^'ant of L. 400 cur 
rency. per' annum-, as their proportion to ware 
the salary of thfe govei^nQir-gencral, 

Such was the price at which the Virgin Ij- 

t 

lands purchased the establisl^^ent of a constitu- 

■*'..' 

tional legislature. If it be difficult to reconcile 
this precedent .with the ' doctrines which Late 
been^maintaincd in the case of Grenada, it maj 
perhaps be said (as I  believe the fact was) ibn 



/. 
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he inhatitants' of tlicse ijslands were unapprised 
»f the rigbts Tjvrhich they inherited as British sub- 
ec\Sy -whfn tliey voluntarily proposed ,lo subject 
hemselves and their posterity to the tax in quesr- 
ion for permisMon to enjoy them; and their 
)osfriify may pctbaps dispute th^ authority whicli 
ieir forefatUers exercised on this occasion. 



The chief, and almost the only stable pro- 
ductions of these islands are sugar ,and cotton., 
of the quantity of land appropriated to the cul- • 

tivalion of either, I have no account, rior can 

' 'I 

I venture- even to guess , at the quantity of un- 
improved laud which may yet be brought into 
cultivation : Tortola itself is not more than fif- 
teen miles' long, and six miles broad? the ex- 
ports of 1787 will presently be given, and I 
have only to add, that they were raised by the, 
labour of about one thousand tWo hundred whi- 

« • 

tea, and nine thousand blacks. 

r 
I 

• . • ^ . ' ^ . 

Having so far treated of the several islands 
'vrbich constitute what is called the Leeward 
Island. Gbvernment, '%a they stand distinct from 
eaoh'othet; I cidse my account, as in former 

M 5 ca- 
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cQses^ with «n authentick Tabl^' of their Retanu 

for 1787; after which, 1 shall/ as propoted of- 
 ' , "'' ' 

; / fer a few observations 0a circamstiuicea whicfa 

^ are'cpmaioii to them all.*. 



An Account of the Numher of Vessels etc 
that have cleared outwards from ^he Islands of 
St. Christopher's; Montserrat Antigua, Nevis 
and the Virgin Islands between the 5th Januaiy 
1787 a*i^ the i5th January' 1788, together with 
an account of their fiargpes and the Yalae | 
thereof 
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Description of the Agriculture and Products of 

- • ^ 

' the British W^e%tindiaa Islg.ndsJ 

I ' - . • 

Sugar cani. — Knottm^ to the ancients, — 
Conjectures concerning its indroduction into Eu^ 

— * 

" . ' ro- 
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» — 

)joe. •— Convey &d from SieUy to the Azores j etc. in 
he 'ibth, century , aftd jrorri thence, to tlie Jf^est 
liiies, — - JEpidence to prove that Columbus himself 
arried it from the Canary Islands to Hispaniola. — 
Nummary of R Labat^s reasoning to demonstrate^^. 
^lat it fpds found growing spontaneously in the^ 
Vest Indies* — Both accounts reconciled. — 
botanical name and^ description. — Soilsf best 
dapted for itsr cultivation^ And their varieties, 
^tscrlbed. — Use and advantage of the plough^ — •*' 
'hucU method of holing dnd planting. — Season 
>roper for planting* — Blast* -^ Manures* ^^ 
improvements suggested^ ' 

I • • , 

In treating of the agriculture of the West 
[ndian Islands , the first object that naturally c:?- 
:ites attention is the cane which produces their 
great staple commodity, sugar; — a plant' which, , 
from itis commercial importance and general uti- - 
lity, vre may venture to pronounce one of the 
most ^vdnahle in the creation. The ancieiit nan^o 
^^ the cane yraa Sacchamni. This word was- cor-' 
rnpted; in monkish Latin, into Zuchariim, and 
afterwards into Zucra. By the Spaniai^s it was ' 
converted into Acucar/ fronj whence Sugar. The 
plant is a native of the east, and was^ probably : 

cul- 
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cultivated in India and/Arabia time immemorial 

I 

The sweet- cane is , mentioned twice in the Oli 
Testament, as an article of merchandize, aa5 
ihere is a passage in Dio^corides which jTeems t3 
, imply, that the art of granulatilig the juice I) 
evaporation was practised, in his time; for h 
^escdbes su^ar as having the appearance ' of salt] 
and of being brittle to the teeth, 

iSaljs modo cbactam est; drntibus nt sal fra* 
gile, Liican, enumerating the eastern anxiliariei 

of Pomp<?y , describes a people who used the 

*• . 

cane -juice as a common drink, 



Quique bibunt ten era 'dulces ah amndine snc« 

cos. Lafitau conjectures, however, that the plant 

- 

itself was puknown in Christendom, until the 
time of the Xllroisades. .its cultivation, and the 
method of exprc^ssing and purifying the juicf. 
as practised by the inhabitants of Acra and Tn- 
poli , are describecl by Albertus A^uensis , a mon- 
kish-writer^ who observes, ' that the Christian 
soldiers in tbe Holy Land frequently derived re- 
freiJ^hment and support, in a scarcity of proTi- 
sions,' by sucking the canes. * It flourished also 
in the Morea, and in the Islands of , Rhodes asd 

Alal- 






falta^' and from' thence was ti^ansported into Si- * 
ily; but the time isoiot precisely ascertained Ija-' 
lau ' recites a donation of v Williaur * the second . 

I • ^ 

  X , ^ 

ing of Sicily, to'^the monastery of St. Bennet, 
f" a mill for grinding spgar- canes, with all ita 
l^hU y members , and^ appurtenancea. This hap- * 
ened in ii66. - \ . . 

The sanie author, in his account of. the 
ign of Baldwin, relates , that the Crusaders 
ok eleven camels', laden with sugar; so* that , 
must have been made m considerable quani- 

lies.- , ' , ^  ' . 

'' '•'-'• . '  , ^ ' ' ' . 

From Sicily, the Spaniaarda are said tp have 
nveyed the . cane to the Azores , Madtira,' the . 
inary and Cape-de-verd Islands, soon after 
ey wci;e" discovered in the i6lh century; and • 
>m some one of those islands it has been suppo- 
d to havb found its way^ at an earJy period , 

Brasil and th6 West Indies; „ producing a . 
mmerce Qsayi Lafiitau) which has prove^ more 
luable than the mines of Peru. '^. 

S,uch is the commonly - deceived opinion re i 
ectLQg the history of this valuable x^^oductib^, 

• Her-* 
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Herrera ^ positively asserts , , tliat the sugar- 

cane^ was transplanted into Hispaniola fxom thi 

'GaiiJiry /Isiands ^ in the year i5o6, by a Spaniirt 

of tlie name of Aguilon; but in tliis instance tj^ 

\' respectable liistorian ,^ however correct in gene 

' ral", is . clearly .mis take ti'; it^ appearing by tlj 

; testimony of Peter Martyr , in the third Book o 

I 

his first Dacath, "Written during Columbns^s » 
,cond* exi)editiort, which began in }i^Z, and en- 
ded , in ^496 ,' tiat the sugar -. cane was , at tlii 
period, sufficiently -known in Hispapiola* 

» . •.,<'.' , : 

The fact seems to have, been , that Colnnjtoi 
himself carried it thither among other articles acii 
productions which he conveyed from Old iJptin 
and the Canary Islands, in his second voya:?. 
Maitjtr's accouiit is as 'follows. — „Ad foehii 
V ,, p/ocreandos , equas , oves, juvencas) et plcn 
^^alia cunx si|i generis masculis legiiinina< 
„tritlcnpi^ hardeum, et reliqua iis siniilia, non 
j^ solum' aliment! , verum etiam sei^inandi graba, 
^ praefectus apparat : vites et aliarum nosti-atiinr. 
j,«rbo;tuni plantari* ) , qnibus terra ilia , caret au 
',,eaar impor-tant: nullas enim apud \eas in^^^ 
^jnotofe- arbores. invenere praeter pinus paligasqw 
^,ct «as altissimas^ ac mirae duritiei et proceiiU- 
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;,tw et rectitndims ^ prbpfer «oli uWrtatdm; at- « 
„que 6tia«i ignolos fructas alias, plm^es procreaii- ' 
„te8 Terram ajunt^esse tcrranim o'mn'jurii quW 
„ambiHlit si<iena, uberrimam./' Allliongk in this 
passage tfce sugar -cane is wot expres^sly enumera- 
led, it is evident thftt it was. not considered l)y 
Colum'bus as a native of the country; foi^^he " 
could. not possibly have been unacquainted' with- 
this production, which grew in great perfecl ion 
in Valencia»> and other parts of iipaiti j yet ho 
found, it ^eems, on his varrival , no trees or 
plants in tLe newly -discovered country, af wjiich 
he had any previous knowledge, excepting only* 
the pine and the palm. That the cane was, -then- 
there, appears' from a subsequent passage, in 
which', speaking of such vegeiabl'e, productions as 
the Spanial-ds had sown or planted in an inclo-* - 
sed, garden ininiediately after their arrival, Mar- -. 
tyr has these vf ords , which , combiiied with *tlie 
former y are 9 as I -conceive, decisive ^of the ques- 
tion>, — „Melontes cucurbitas, cucumeres et aliat 
id genus, in diem sextum et trigesiinum carpse- 
runt. Sed nusquaiti se teeliores unquam comediaso 
ajeb^nttf Haeo .hottensia^ toto an«o h^bent re- :. 
centia. Cannarum radices ex quarum si^cco succa- - 
rnmextbr^ueler^ sed non coagulatiir su^cns^'cu-*; 

bi- 
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l)ita1e« canna^ i|itr» qiundecimum etiam diem 
emiserunt, " 

On tlie otlier Tiand, there are authots of 

gireat learning and industry, who maintain that 

the sDgar^ caiie is . a native both of the islandi 

dixd the continent of America, within the tro- 

/picks. They assert^ that it was found growing 

spontaneously in many parts of the new hemis- 

phere/ w;hen first explored by the Spanish inya- 
 ' ' - ' ' • 

ders. P. Labat, who appears to have considered 

the quesUon with a laBctrious attention, 'is deci- 

• ^ . . . 

^ dedly of this opinion, and he quote?, in snp* 

''; port of it,, among dither antho^'ities , that of 

Thomas Gage, an .Englishman, who went to 

New -Spain in 1626, and of whom I have iiad 

occasipn to speak in a former, part of thia work. 

Gage's V voyage is n9W Jjefore me , tfnd it is cer- 

, tain • that ' he enumW^ates sugar- canes v among llie 

\ fruits ari^ provisions supplied tlie crew of liis 

' ship by the Charaibcs of Guadaloupe. ., Now/' 

observes La?>at, ,,it is a fact that the Spaniatdi 

, had never cultivated an -inch of grotind in tlie 

! smaller Antilles. Their ships commonly -touched 

at those islands indeed , for wood and water, 

aiid they left swine in the yiew of supplying 

'  ' .... with 
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iciiiiii! fresh provisions such ofl their cotintrym en 

1 gilt call there in futpre^ but it were absurd, 

. ' '' ' ' 

le higbesj;. degree to^ suppose^ that they would 

re rt sugar <^ canes, and put hogs ashore at thp 

vrli,? time to destroy them. ' ' ' ^ 

„ Neither had the' Spaniards any motive for 

' swing' this plant on islands which they-, consi- 

d ,as of no kind, of importance , except .fojr 

'[';;'  ' - .  '  ' *  

purpose that has' ,hecn mentioned j and to 

^ lose that the Charaihes might nave cultivated, 

' r their departttre , a production of which they 

«r nothing,^ ^betrays a total ignorance of the 

.an disposition ^nd character." ' . - ^ 

, jjBut,'^' continues Labat, „"Vve have surer .^ 

, ijOjony, and such .as proVes, beyond all con- 

lictioh, that the sugar-cane is the natuVal of 

erica, for, besides the evidence of Francis 

allies ^ who , in a Treatise on American plants, 

nled at Mexico, asserts, that the sugar-cane 

)ws without cultivation , and to an extra4Ji[*di- 

ry size, on the. banks of the (iyer., Plate ^), 

{m) Tiso ob'serWs 9 „ In provincia llio de Isl PJata 

Cannas Sacchar^ sponte enascij adolescerequ« in' af- 

^ . ^ bo- 

dm* Lei, tlTh* , N 
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mrc are assured' /by Jean de Iiery", a proles taut 
mil^ister , who was chaplain, in i556 , to the 
Dutch garison in the fprt of Coligny, on the ri- 
Ver Janeiro , that he himself faiind su^ar ~ canes 
in great abundance in many places on the banks 
of that river, .and in situation^ never visited by 
the Portuguese Father Hennopen, and other vova- 
,ger8, bear testimony in like lAanner to the grow tli 
of the . cane near the mouth of the Mississippij 
and Jean de liaet to its spontaneous production in 
the Island of St. Vincent. It is not for .the plant 
.itself, therefore, but ^ for the' secret of Jiiaking 
augai^ from it, that the West Indies are indebted 
to the Spaniards and Portuguese } and ttiese to 
the nations oi, the east^^^ 

I 

\ 

• '^ V 

Such is the reasomng of Labat; which tbei 
learned Lafitau has pronoun ceu incontrovertible, 
and it is greatly stre^igthenjed by recent discoTe- 
ri0S| the sugar-cane having been found in ujany 
of the islands of the Pacifick Ocean , by our late 
fllustrious navigator Captain Cook. 

• ,   w 



bori proceritat6m , atque chrystaUa saccfaarea aests 
solis exsudare con8tat»<< 
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Iti these acfcodnts,' however, there i^ hjO cdti-* 
idiction, . The sugar-cane might have grown 
ontalieoiisly' in tnany parts of the New World ,^ 
d Colniifbus^' unappfized of the circatn&tance^ 
ght likewise haVe carried some lof the plants. 
Hisi)^niola) arid such I believe Was the facl; 
it be this as it may j the' industry with ^^^hicli 
B Spanish settlers applied themselves to. its cnl- 
atioii^ affords ^ Wonderful contrast 'to the man- 
rs of the present inhahij.ahts > it appearing by 
2 testimony of Oviedo> that no less than thirty 
genios , or sugar- mills ^ were established on 
at island so ^arly as i535< 

The , botanical naihe of the SUgcir - cane U 
uiido Saccharifera. It is a jointed reed teririi^ 
ling ill leaves ot* blades^ Whose edges are finely 
d sharply sertated. The b6dy of the cane id 
ong hut brittle, and wheii ripe of a. fine straw 
lour , ijiclinahle to yelloW ; arid it coritains a 
ft pithy substancp, Which affoi'ds a copious sup- 
^ of juice of a sWeetriess the least dloying and 
)st agreeable in nature. . The intermediat-e dis- 
ice hetWcen each joint of the carie varies accor- 
Ig to the. nature of the soil^ — in general it 
ironf onei^ to three inches in lengthy and from 
. ^ ^ ' N a ' half 
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half an inch to' an inch in diameter. The length 
of the whole cane depends likewise upon ciircuni- 
stances. In strong lands and lands richly manured, 
I have fleeii some that n^easured twelve feet from 
this "stole to Ae upper joint.. The general hciglil 
li^wev^r (the flag part ' excluded) is {rom thn 
ffect sind a half to seven feet, and iix very rk 
lands the stole or^ root ha«, been *Jknown 
put forth upwards of one hundred suckers 
•hoots (Jj'i*  . 






I 



'{b) The tops of caiief sometimes shoblr up in arrows 
decpratedat the top with, apinnacle, the *glume9 
which contain a whitish dusty or rafh^r 8eed;'y« 
tiiese being sowed never vegetate, a^ I have heard 
in the West ladian islands t a cirruirfstahce whid 
• perhaps -may be adduced a^ a -proof th at, the cane m 
not the spoi^taneous produ^ticxn , of this part of tk 
world. Jn Abyssinia and other parts .of the East i 
is easily -raised .from the seed. Vid.'Bruce'a Traici* 
§in&e the first edition of this work was published 
Sir Joseph Banks has satisfied me that there^ are sere- 
xtal varieties existing in the cane wiffa .which we ar 

. wholly unacquainted in tJie West Indies* 1 ha^i 
seen 9 in<,his po&sessioni a dried specimen that iFi 

brought originally from the South 'Sea«> yrhichy  

•* fir 
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It may he • supposed tbat , a plant thtis rank 
ad succulerit, requires a strong ^nd deep ;soil to 
ring it to perfection, and, as far as my own 
ijservation has extended , I' am of 'opinion that 
> land can, be too rich for that purpose. • "V^en 
id sugar is made from fat and fertile ^oils , pro- 
;rly situated, lam inclined to impute t(ie blame, 
tLer to mismanagement in the manufaoturei^ 
.an to th^ land. 

The very besf soil however that I have seen 

; heard of, ' for the production ot sugar of the 

lest quality, and in the largest "proportion, i^ , 

e ashy, loam of St. Christopher's,, of whic^ an 

count has been given in /the history of that as-* 

ad. Next to that , is the soil which in Jama;ica 

called brick - mold ;' not as resembling a brick 

colour, ' but as containing such a due mixture 

clay and sand, - as is supposed to render it 

. N 3 wcU 

\ « •  

far as can be judged by fts present appearance y is ' 
' - > '* 
of a far superior «ort to the species cultirated in our 

islands* , ^ ^ 

It 3S not only of greater lenght in the wholes 
but th6 distance between^ the joints is yearly twice as. 
great as in the finest canes JL e^er beheld* 
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iirell adapted for the \LBe of the kiin. It is ^ deep 
Warta and mellow, hazeV earth , easily worked; 
and though its svirffice sq(!)ii grows dry after ram, 
the undpi: 9ti:atn^i retains a considerable degree o 
nioifeture in the 'driest weather ^ --t^ with this ad 
yaQtage too, thht even in the wettest reason, i 
seldom requires ' trenching. Plant - caiies in thi 
aoil (which are those pf the first growth) W 
,been l^nown ,iix very fine ses^sona to yield I 

ton§ and a: Ji^ilf pf sugar per acre ^c), 

•  * ' * . 

After tbis^ ihay bp recJ^oTi^d thp black moj 
of several yarielies. The best is the deep blacl 
f arth of 3arbadoes , Antigua ,. and some other o 
' the Windward islands ; but ther^ is a species o 
this mold in Jamaica that is- bnt little, if an] 
tiling, inferior to it , which abounds with lime^ 
Qtone and flinty ^ja. ^, substratum of soap^ niark 
.• , ••  Bhci 

'1 

' {J) Thi> species pf spH abounds Tery generally in 6 
Prench part of Hispaniola^which gives tliat ' noble is 
land sp great a superiority over most vf our own sc- 
gar colpnies, Jn Jamaica, it is confined, to a fe? 
{parishes only ^ and in those jiarishes tp particuls 
snpts. In some places this, sort of land is ratb 

• • '. gravelly, buf this circumstance, if the seasons '*^ 

favourable , is of no great disadvantage* 
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laclc moM on clay is more common,, but a« the > 
old. 'is generally shallow, and the clay stiff and 
jltrnli've. of. water^ this last sort of land requires 
reat labo'wr, both in ploughing and trenching,, 
> render it profitable. Properly pulverized and 
lamii-ed,' it becomes very pMductive and may 
e said to be. inexhaustible. It Were endless to 
ttempit a minute ' description of all the other soils 
^^hicli are foiind in these islands.. There is how- 
ver a peculiar sort pf land on the north side of 
amaica, chiefly in the parish of .Trelawiiey, that 
annot be passed over unnoticed, not ohly on ac- 
ount Df • its scarcity, but its* value^ few' soils 
)roducing finer sugars^ or such (I have been told 
)y sugar refinejrs) as answer so well in the pan- 
in expression ,< signifying, as I 'understand it, a 

' • f f 

rreater return of refined sugar than Common. 

rhe land alluded to is generally of a red colour; 
ihe shades of which however .vary considerably, 
iropi a deep chocolate .to a rich scarlet; in some 
placed it approacJ\es to a bright yellow, but it is 
every where remarkable, when .first turned up,. 

- ^ I 

for a glossy or shining surfacq, and if wetted, 
stains the« fingers like paint. 1 have selected spe- 
cimens which ate hardly distinguishable, by the 
eye or the touch, from the substance called gam-' 

^ . . N 4, bo- 
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boge. Earths of Yaxiotis shades of red and y el- 
low, are found indeed in - many other p^ls of 
the West Indies 9 but in none 'of tlie^ are obscr- 
v«d the same glossy appeai'knce and cohesion as 
in the soil an question; which appears to me to 
consist of a" native earth or pure loAm with a 
tiiixture of clay, and sand. It is easily worked, 
and at, the same time so tenacious, that a pond 
dug in this sp^l in a proi)er Mtuation, with no 
other bottom than its own natural- /texture, holds 
water like the stiffjest / clay, it- is remarkable, 
hoWever , that tne 'same degi^e of ploughing or 
Jmlveidzation which 18 ' absolutely necessary to ren-, 
der stiff *nd clayey lands productive, is here not 
•only uiincce8sar3»^, but hurtful; ~ for though this 
' loil is deep, it is' at the same time far from 
being heavy} and it is naturally dry. Aa there- 
fore too much exposure to the scorching iqflueuce 
of a tropical snn , jd^stroys its ffirtility , the sys- 
tem of husbandry on sugar .{Plantations , in which 
this soil abounds y id to depend chiefly on what 
«i?e called raftoon - canes (c^ 

(/) So called from being refettons or sprouts, rejitlons, 
r^ttpAs, rattons), or more probably fiom a corrupt 
pronunciation of ^he Spanish %vord b|:ot6nesy whict 
.has the/ same ^ignificatroa. 
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* observation , should Ve passfrc under so perv 
Ipious a system. Some genilemen however of 
ie manage helter : their practice is to break u^ , 
Iff and' clayey land, bjr one or two ploughing8y> 
irly in the' springs and give it a sumnfer^s fal-* 
}w. In the antumn f6^oVing, bHng then mel- 
)w and more easily worked, it is holed and 
lanled by. manual labbur, after the old method, 
diich\shall be presently described. But in truths 
he .oilly advantageou« system of ploughing in *th© 
^'est Indies,' is to* confine' it to the simpje opera*- ^ 
ion of holing , which may certainly be perfortoe^ 
fVith much greatei\ facility and dispatch by the 
plough than by the hoe, and the relief which, in tho 
case pf stiQ^'and dry soils , is thus given to ;the ne- 
groes, e4cceed$ ail estimation, in themind of ahumane 
and provident owner. On* this subject I speak 
from practical knowledge. At .a plantation of n^y ' 
own , the greatest pai't of the land which is an- 
nually planted , is neatly and sufBciently laid into 
cane -holes, by the labour of one able man ^ 
tlirce boys, and eight oxen, with the common 
single -'wheeled plough. The ploughshare inde'ed 
is somewhat wider than usual, hut this is the^ 
only difference i and the niuethod of plpughing is 
the simplest possible, *— By returning the plough 

< back 
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l[>ack along the furrow, me ittrf is alteinatelj 
thrdwir to the right artd ta the left, forming 2 
^trench seveil inches deep, about two feet and a 
half wide at the top , and one foot wide at the 
bbljtom. A space of eighteen or twenty inches 
^ is left between each trench, on which the muld 
bein^ tlirown by th"e share ^ the bauka ate pro^ 
pcrly formed , 'arid the hbling is complete. Thm 
the land is not exhausted by being too much ex- 
posed to the sun ; and in this matiiner a fiald o{ 
> twenty acres is holed With' one plough, ani with 
great ease, ih thirteen days. The plants are af- 
terwards placed in the trench- as in the com- 
mdn method, which remains ^to be describe^}. ' 

• • - 

The ustUl mode of holing by manual labour 
' is this. — The quantity of land intended to be 
pl^nte.d', being cleared of weeds and other incum- 
brances , 'is divided into several . plats oC certain 
dimensions > commonly from fifteen to twenty 
acres eachj the spaces between each plat or divi- 
, aion are left wide enough for roads , for the con- 
renicncy. of carting. Each plafr is then subdivi^ 
ded, by means of. a line .and wooden pegs , into 

small squares 'oi* about three * feet/ and a* halt 

• - 

" Sometimes^ indeed the squares stre a foot larger; 

'but 
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t this circumstance mvikes but ' dlfferejice. The' 
groes are then plactd iu a row in the Ursi line, 
e negro to a square, and directed to di§ out 
ilh their hoes the ^eVqral squares, .commonly' to 
c depth of five' or six inches. The mould 
bich is diijj tip being fomaed into a hank at the- . 
wer side, the excavation - or c«ine-hole seldom 
ccecds fifteen inches in width at the bottom, 
id tVo feet and a half at the top. The nc- 
•oes then fall back to tJie next line , and pro-- , 
red as before. Thus the several squares betweea 
ich line are formed into a trench pf mucH the 
ime dimensions with that which is made /by the 
lough. An able' negro will dig frpm sixty to 
ighty of these holes for his .day's work of ten 
lOurs; but if the land lias been previously 
►loughed.-and. lain fallow, the same negro will 
lig nearly double the number in . the same 
ime (e).  . : . -, 

, . The 
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(0 A» tie negroes Work at tliis business v^ry un-. 
equally 9 accordiog to their differpnl degrees of l>o- 
dHy $trength , . it is sometimes the. practice to put  
two negroes to a /single square; but if tlie> land 

^ has not had thp pre^vious assistanco uf the plough ^ 



/ 
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Tlie cane wholes os- itench being how fccta- 
pleded^ .Vliethc^ by *hiB. plough or by tbe hoc, 
and the buttings selected for planting 9 which u^ 
tpmmonly the tops of the canes, that have beei 
graund. for stlgar Teach cutting Containing fire ol 
fiix g^o;i8) two of them are siiliicieilt for a cane* 
hol« pf the dimeitsions described (/*)4 

« » ' 

. . it coftmcmly required the labour of 5o or 60 abl 

/ negroes for 20 days to hole 20 acres; It is reckon 

ii^d a tolerable day*s work for 4o negroes to hole a^ 

a^cre in th^ course of a day. In Jamaica f some gei.ti 

'lemdn^ to ea-se their oWii slaves.) have this laboria:i 

. part of khe planting business performed by job wort 

The usual price for«holing'and planting is from eipJi 

to ten pounds ci^rrency per acre. ^TKe cost of falllaj 

and clearing heavy Wood land ib conimoDlj a 

much morej * 

' (/) It is a maxim with some people te plant tliin oe 
poor lands | and thick in rich*; but it is a maiio 
founded in ^rrdr. .They  suppose that the richer iHe 
soil is i the greater 'number of plants it will 'maintiiOf 
whi<h is true enough^ but they ibrget that the plaol 
it self -will > in such soik 9 "put forth shoOts in abua- 
fiance j most of Which 1 if the. lands are not o^^r 

I*. / \ plan- 



t 

These, Being pkced longitudinally in 4lie 
torn of^ the hole , arc covered with u^ould 
ut two iaclies deep, the r^st of the bank 
pg intended for filtire ti&e« lu twelve of four- ' 

> ' / ' . > teed. 



planted 4 will come to perfection J wheteas* frott* 
thick plaptibg in rich mould the shoou cnoke and 
destroy each other* On the. other hand^ in soiU 
where ^le canes will not stock (jiz* put ofut fresh 
shoots) the overseer must supply the greater number 
of plants in th« first iustance, or the produce will 
"be little or nothing* To what has'lieen said in thet 
text concerning the method of holing >, it.iha-y not oe 
Improper to add tlie following particulars^* — * 'A 
sqUfre acre contains 43)56orfeet| therefore > to knoW 
the exact number of holes which an acre will admits 
the rule isi to multiply the length of each hole by 
the breadth^ as thus. Suppose you line four feet 
one way $ . and three feet the other , then four multi- 
plied by three » makes twelve square feet , and 43,S6o 
dfvided by j2f gives 3,65o holes* These are largo 
holes, and if the land is dry and atiff, an able negro 
will' njot be. able to di^ n^ore than 60 such in hisi 
day's work.' It^Will require, therfefore, in such 'and 
just ^o negroes to hole an acre iu a day. The richer 
the land is , the wider jon line 1 of course the fewer 
hol0a to an hcre^| four feet by four f^et give^r 
2)722 holes. ' 



» 
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teen days the yoting'. sprouts begin to appear, an^ 
as » soon as they rise a few inches above tW 
ground , th^y ai-e , or ought to be , careM] 
cleared of weeds ^ and filrnisned with an additioi 
of mould irom the banks. 
- • • 

This is ustially performed by the hand. Jl 
the end' of four or fivQ, months, the banks ai 
wholly levelled , and the spaces between the ro 
carefully hoe - ploughed. Frequent cleanings .wh 
the ca;ies are you^ig, are .indeed so esSentiallJ 
necessary ^ that no ' other meHt in an oversea 
can^ compensate, for want 'of attention in this par- 
ticular. — A careful manager will I'emove at lln 
>ame timej all the lateral shoots or sn elders iLal 
Spring up after the canes* /begin "to joint,, as tbtj 
* seldom come to maturity, and draw nourishmeni 
from the original plants* 

The properest season^ generally speakiuj, 

for planting,, is * unquestionably in the^ interval 

• between August and the beginning of November. 

,jBy having the advantage of the autpmnal seasons, 

' the- young canes become saffiricnlly luxuriant to 

shadfv the ground t>efore the dry Weather sets in. 

Thus Ihe roots are kept cool and the earth moist 
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r tliis Afeaili too, tjiey ard* ripe fot Ibe mill 

he beginning 6f the sedond y eat, so $s to 

le the overseer ot manager to finish his crop 

J ipt as to the few capes Vhich are reserved 

urUish^ cattijigs or tops for planting) by the 

r end of May. Oknes planted in and aft^*" 

ember lose the advantage .of t)i6 autun^nal 

3 , and it often happens that dry • weather 

he beginning of the ensuing year retards- 

r vegetation, until the vernal season^^ or 

• rains , set in ; When they- sprout both at the 

B and the joints, ^o that by the time they 

cat, the field is* loaded with unripe suckers, 

ead of sugar ^ canes. A January plants how- 

c, commonly turns put well| but canes 

ated Very lale in the spring , though they ha^c, 

benefit of the May rains, seldom q^tiswe* ex-r 

tation; for they generally come in i^nseasona- 

, and throw the ensuing crops out of regular 

alion^ They are therefore freq[uently cut be- 

e they are ripe, or, if the autumnal seasons 

in early , are cut in Wet Weather ; whick has 

3bably occasioned theni to spring afresji} in 

her cAse the effect is the same the juice is un- 

acted; and all the sap being in motion,' the 

>ot is deprived of its natural nourishipaent/ to the 

Qim. l^s.n. IT. ' O ^ great 
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little insects ^ Invisible to the naked eye , %!kmi 
proper food is the ' juice ^f the cane ; jn searci 
of 'Which they wound the tender blades^ ani 
consequently destroy the yesseis. 'Hence the cir 
Gulation being impoded, tl\e growth of the plaa 
is. checked^ xintilit withers or dies in proportia 
to the degree of the ravage (g*). 

Hitherto , I have said nothing of a very ia 

* portant branch in the sugi^r- planting , I mean la 

method of manuring the ' lands* * .The necesd^ 

of giving even the best seil occasional a»ii 

tailce is; universally admitted , and the nsnal wi; 

' of doing i\ in the West Indies is now to be dij 

. ecribed. - ' 

The manure generally used is a compos 
/ formed. 



t 



(f).Ia some' of the .WiadifsrcU' Islands t tbe caoe, 'i 
rety dry weatiier.t Is liabk to be destroyed also \ 

/a species of grab called the borer. Tbis calami^ i 
fortuaately unkaown » at least to any extent » in J* 
maicai and never having seen it^ I earn give no cer 

tain description of. it« I conceive the insect to h 

• ' ' ' 

. the ernca minima, e rubro fusca of Sloane« In To' 

• < ' , '  

bago they have another destructive insect calkd ^ 

lompfr Fly. ' '  ' 



/ 
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xht. Of tbe eoal and,vegeUbl0 asliet, ^ti^mi 
the £re9 of the boiling, and still -houses. 



3dly; I^iBcnlei^ces discharged from the . stiQ 
e, mixed up with xubbiiili of buildings^ white- 

3dly. Befttse,' or fi^ld -frash., ^i. e.) the de- 
1 leaves and stems of the canes ; so called in 
radistinctipn to cane*' trashy reserved for fad^ 
hereafter to be described* 

t 

4thl}^' Dung y obtained firom *the borse $md 
e stables J and from moveable pens, or small 
osures made by posts and rails, occasio- 
y sbified upon the lands intended to be plan* 
f and into which the eattle are turned ' at 
it 



Stilly. Good mould, collected from 
1 other waste places, and thrown into tlie 
tle*peas* - ' 



The first, CI* e.) ashes, is^ commonly supped 
i to be a manure of itself, well adapted for 
d and *stiflP daysi jaid in some parts ef Ja* 

O 3 ^ m&- 
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. maica, it is 'the practice,' iii tKfe'tkTl of the ycai, 

*to carry il out uitmixcd, in cart loads, to ttt 

land where it* is intended to be used. It'is lej 

' there for ill some spot adjoinit^g^ in ' large heaps 
until the l^nd is holed, after which n basketful 
contaifiing /commonly from fifteen to ^twen^ 
sf^oundsy 'is thrown into each cane -hole, andm^ 
xed with the jnoilM at the time tEb plants al 
put into the grcmnd.' It may be d<>ubt^^ ho7^ 
ever, whi*her-'^$hfes>-' applied i/lf this maiuifr 
are of much advanta^r I have be^told, that! 

"the land is opened five years afterwards, the] 
will be found* undissolved (Xj. At oilier limes 
train loads of the- i;oinpost| or dui^ghiU bofor^' 
mentioned y are ' cartiod out '.and used i^ neail] 

the same mantier as.thb ashes. . 

-. • . ' ' ' ' 1 

; But the chief dependence of the Jamaica plan 

. ter in manuring his lands, is on the Inovealic 

pens, or occasional in clbsucres befoi^e described; 

UQt so much for :thtJ quantity of dtmg- collected bj 

means of those inclosures, as" for the advanta^^ 






O) On wet lan'ds, not easily trefiched> ashes iwf 
i EOff u4^ful~ ill abtdrbiiig 'snp<?rflttau& moiitnte sad out 
t)iercibre sometime* froir^ a good top dressing/ 
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f' ibe tirine frotn tlie cattle (the best of all ma- 
ftres^, and the labonr which is 6aved by |;Hif 
^stern. I belierp , indeed, there are a gre^t 
any oyerseers who give their land no aid of 
ly kind, other than that of shifting the cattle- 
om one pen to another, on the spot intended 
ir planting, during thsee or four monthsv before 
is ploughed or holed (/)» » 

04 'What 

it) THt<9 however ff 'is by no meaa^ sufficient on plan- 
.tatioiif that have been much worn and exhausted by ^ 
cultivation » and perhaps there is no branch in the 
plantiuj; ' busineaj wherein attention and eiitematick 
arrangement t as saving both time and labour » are , 
more necessary than in collecting and preparing * 
large quantities of dung from the sotirces and. mate^ 
' " terials before described. In spreading the manure 
• t]ius collected 9 the common allowance in the Wind- 
ward Islands , (where this part of husbandry is best 
understood) is* a square foot .of duilg to each cane-^ 
hole; so that by knowing the number of holes in an 
acre of land 9 and the number of square feet in a 
dung - keep » the manure Inay be proportioned to 
the ground. Nothing is more easy than to asceFtain 
the number of square feet in a dung -heap. MiUti*- 

^ly the length by the breadth 1 a^d the produce by ' 

' ' the 
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[ "Vt^at baa bitlierto been said, bo^revlir, re* 

 lates. sbl^lj to ihemeihoi of preparing lands foi 

plant -i^ai^es. Those who trust chiefly to ratoons, 

'.find it iBL$ necessary 'to eive their canc-iSelds at- 

tention and aasistance ijrom the time the canes ar 

cnty as it was befbre they were planted* ^ It i 

the advice of Colonel Martin^' so soon, as the ca 

nes are carried to the miU^ to cut .off, by t 

ah^rp hocy ^11 th^ he^ds of the caile^ stools, 

, three inches below the surface of, the soil^ ani 

then fill up the hole with fine mould; by which 

.means, he thinks that all the sprouts rising from 

, below, will derive more nutriment ^^ ^nd grow 

moi'e equally and vigorously than otherwise. I 

S know mot that this adyice is adopted in any of 

, the sugar islands. It is the* practice , bqweTcr; 

in many parts of Jamaica , to spread bisket^ full 

of dung ,1'ound the stools, &o. soon after the awe* 

have been cut as circumstances wiU admit, and 

/ '.  ' • the 



the height, Thiis , 5o feet, the length, mnltJpUed 
by 3o feet,, the breadth, give* 90a feet which being 
agaii multiplied by four feet (the height) gives 3,6oo 
feet, the fnll content*. This erplanation is added 
for the iiMJ of the plain pi>actical planter, who per- 
haps has had nc^ great oppartanity of ^tudyingvarith- 
me'ical calculation.. 
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he grotmd* hfiail^cn refreshed by raina. In dry 
nd scorching weather it would be labour lost. The 
oung sprouts are, at ^e same time, cleared of weeds^ 
nd the dung w]|iiC/h is ^preac^ round them, bdng co- 
ered with cane-trash that its virtues may not be ex- 
aled by the sun , is found at the end of three 
V four mouths,^ to be soaked into and'incorpora- / 
i^ with Hit mould. At this period the. r^toon$ 
le again well cleaned, and the spaces between 
he ranks effecthally. hoe -» ploughed ; after which 
'ery little cane is thought requisite liniil' the cai- 
les are fit for ciitting; the ancient practice of 
trashing ^atoons (i. e.) stripping fhem of their 
autward leaves , being of late very generally and 
lastly exploded. ^ 



Such is the general *system of preparing and 
manuring the lands in Jamaica. I have been loldj 
that more attention is paid to this branch pf hua- 
landry, in some of the islands to Windward; 
*>iit I suspect that there is, in all of them. 
Very great room for imprQvenient, by means of 
a judicious rotation of crops, and artificial assist- 
.aiice. Why, for instance, are not the manures 
^f Ume and sea-sand^ which abound in these is-* 

.05 lands, 
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in a few weeks after tlie mill in eet in tetioit 

* 

The labDOring horses, oxen^ and ibnleSf thon^ 
•ImoBt constantly at work during this seasoUi ye^ 

' beii^g indalj^d with plenty of the green tops of 
this noble plant , • and some of. thr scamming^ 
from, the boiling -house, improve more than at 
any other period of the year. £ven the pigs' and 
poultry fatten on the refusfsi,^ In short, on aweQj 
regulated plantation, nnder a humane and bene« 

Volent director, there is such an appeairance du* 
ring croptime of health, plenty and busy cheer* 
fulness, as to soften, in a ^eat -measure , the 
hardships of slavery, and induce a apedtator 'to 
hope f when the miseries of life ^e represented 
as insupportable , that they are sometimes exagge^ 

• r 

ratdd through the medium of fancy {Jt), 

- ^ - ' . . The 

' ' '* ' 

(A) ftHo''' (stys honest old Slave the pbysicisn) 
Iff that << undertakes to arguf against sweets ih gene- 

. r^l, takes v^fon lum a vwty difficult task, for as- 
tute seems to hare reconuuende^! his tasle. to all sotfi 
of creatures | the birds of the ais, the beasts of d* 

V 

£eld , many Reptiles and Jlies «eem to be pleased and 
delighted with the specifick relish of M sweets, and 
to distaste its contrary, Kow the sugar -^aaei; or 

, ' sn« 
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The great obstacle . al this reason to the pro** 
;n?9S of BUth of the pl^mters as are not happily 



fur- 



voipx^ I hold for tbs lop alid Ki^lieit ttafldard of 
Tegetable 8Wett««'<- Sugar i« obtainable io some degree 
irom most Tegetablds^ and -Dr* Rush o'f Fliilade]phia» 
among the manjr advantagea attending ibe ase 6t it in 
diec> enumeratea the following* 

I 

,, ttt. Sngar affords the greatest qtiantity of noa'<* 
risbmeQt in ,a given quantity of matter of any sub* * 
atance in nature. Used alone f it has fastened hor« 
tea and cattle in Stt Domingo for a period of several 
months 9 during the time that the e^ortation of su- 
gar and the importation of grain were suspended* 
from the want of ships. 

9,3dly* The pteAtiful use of sngar in diet is orfe of 
the best preventatives that ever has been discovered 
of the diseases which are produced by worms. Na** 
tare seems to havV implanted a lore for this aliment 
in all children) m% if it we»e on purpose to defend 
them from those diseases* 



MSdIjr. The plagne has neter been known xlf any 
country where sugar composes a materi^il part of the 
diet of the iuhabitaots; 

• ■• . -is: 
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. furnisfaeii with the 9iean4 of gi^nding their car.ti 

, py water, is the frequent ^ikikiro ^or insuiBciear} 

> - • . . 

0. 



% $• Drv.Rush qvoteat .|)iit 'la«t obserration fron 

'' '",■■•' 

^ir JohaPriugle* and- add* liis* pwa opinloat that 

the fVequency of malij^nant fe.Ter« of all iiad« his 

l^eea lessened by. the use of sugar*. \ 



y 
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>»4thljr-' ' In disordess of the breast, sugar is ti? 
basi^ of many agreeable rem^die^ , and it is usefdl 
in ,weaJtn«s»es and acrid detluxions ufM>Q oth(;r parfi 
of the body* The celebrated Dr. Franklin had tali^i 
large quantities, of black *l>erry jam for the |»ala cf 
the stone , and found benefit; from it > but discove- 
red , at lengthy that thp mediciual part of the jao 
resided wholly in the sugfuv From half a pint of i 
syrup prepared by boiling brbwn sugar in water > acd 
taken just before he went^to bed, he declared that 
he often found the- same relief that h« did from i 
dose of opium» t ) It has been said that sugar iajares 
the teeth » but . this opinion does not deserre * c^- 
ridufl reception. << Amer. .Fhilo#« Tmuis. vol* 3* . 



Mr. Hu'gTiesf the historian of Barbadoesy observesi 
^hat there is a saponaceous quality in cane «- juice ca- 
j^able of resolving viscid concretions > to which He 
attributes, in a great measure i ..the surprising quici 
recovery if those sickly negroes who drink freely of it. 



^ • 



their mills ; for tbougb • s^igar-miil, whe- 
r worked by waXpr, wind; or cattle, is a vjery 

iple coHtriva:nee, great force is nevertheUss re- 

^ . - -».''.. • - • • 

.site to make it oVercome the resistance which 

. '' '' - . ^ 

necessarily meets with. 

_ \' - ^ • 

It consists principally of three upright iron- 
ited rollers', or .cylinders, from thirty to forty 
:he8 in l,engtfa, 'and from twenly to twenty- 
e inches' in diameter; and the nliddle one, 
which the mpvibg ppwer is. applied, turns the. 
ler two by means of cpgs. 



Between these rollers, the canes C^eyig pre- 
ously cut short, and tiM into ^bundles) are. 
ice compressed ; for having passed through 
eurstanfl second rollars^ they are turned round 
6 middle one by^a circular piece of frame-<r 
o^'k, , or screen, called 'in Jamaica the Dumb- 
turner, and forced back through the second and 
^^i an operation which squeezes them comple* 
ty dry, . and aomeliilies even reduce* them to 
owde^. The cane -juice is re;:eived in a leaden 
^^1 and thence conveyed, into a ve*ssel called' 
^® Receiver. The refuse, or macerated rind of 
le cane, ^which is called cane -trash, in con- 



jtra- 
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tf adistitiction to* fieldtr^sh , described m tie pre- 
Ceding chapter^ served for fuel to boil the li- 
qUor (0* ' ' 



(0 Since the first edition df tbis ^oxk w^s pnUishedv 
1 hare obtained the elqritipn and plan of a sngaf 
6iiir (several of which hare been erected within the« 
few yeary in Jamaica) after a model oHginaUy de- 
signed by Edward WooWery , Esq. surreyir of th« 
.publick works in that island, and I now present ny 
readers with an engraving thereof. — The rclalire 
prol)ortions in the size of the different roller* or cy- 
linder$, vary from Mr. Woollety's first design i hit 
, -the great improvement , the addition to the middle 
toller of a lantern-wheel, tyith trundles oi- Wallotreri, 
was purely his own. These act as so many frictioa- 
•Wheeh , and their tftilitjr and importance are best de- 
monstrtted by their effect. A cattle or mule-miB 
on the old model was thought to perform exceedinsl/ 
well if it passed sufficient ca^ea in an Hour to yieli 
from 5^ to 35o gallons of juice, - The comoo. 
returti of a, millon Mr. Woollery's construction « 

^ from- 4 to 6oo gallons. -- 1 have autboiity to .ay. 
that one. of these' mills id particular . ^ich is Wor- 
Ud wi* ten. mules, ;produces bourly 56o gsHon^i 
at this rite, allowing four hours o at of the twen(r- 
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The juice from, the mlU ordinarily contains 
^f parts of pare water, one part of sugrfr, 
d one part mfadp of gross oil and mucilaginous 
Di, with a portion of essential &ih The pro- 
rtions are taken at a medium ; ^ for sonie juice 
s been so rich as to make a hogshead of sugar 
)m thirteen hundred gallons « and soute so wa* 
y as to requir>e more than double that quan-' 
5% By a hogshead 1 mean sixteen* hundred 
light. The richer the juice is, the more free 
is f(iund fiora redundant oil and gum 5 so that: 
cxtLCt analysis of any one quantity of juice, 

would: 



/ 



fout fof lo**: of time > tlie tetMth per dietti Is lojooo 
gallon^ ; being equal fo 36 hogslieat^s of jsugar of 
16 cxvt, for every week during the .crop , exclusive^ 
of Sundays. -^ Few water-mills tan Exceed this* 
*rhe iron-wM'k of the mill in question > as.vteu as 
of most of those which |iave heerX made on Mr« 

I 

Woollery*s modiel > Was prepared at the founder^ of 
Mr» Tomas Gouldlng of the Bank Side, Souihwark,' 
to whom I owe it in justice to detlare i that his ' 
Work 1^ executed %ith suth truth and kcciuracy-) as 

^reflect 4he highest ()redit bn his manufactory^ 
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would convey T^ry little knowledge of tlie con- 

tenta of any otli^r quantity (//O. 

» > ' 

The above component parts are natural toj 
and are found in, -all cane -juice; besides whkl^ 
the following matters are usually contained in il 
Some of the bands or green tops, which serve^t 
tie the canes in bundles , are frequently groun 
in , and yield a raw acid juice exceedingly dispo 
^aed, to ferment, and render the whole Uqttor som 

" Some pieces of the trath or ligneous part fi 

the cane J some dirt; and lastly, a substance 
some importance, which, as it has no name,l 
^ill call the crust. The crust is a . thin tlad 
coat of -matter that surrounds thf cane betweei 
the jointa, beginning at each joint ^d graduali; 
growing thinner the, farther from the joint up 
wards , till the upper part between the joints ip 
pears entirely free from it, and resumes it 
bright .^yellow colour. It- is frequently ihid 



t 



Cfi) A pound of sugar from a gallon of raw liqnor i 

reckoned in Jamaica very good yielding, Su|ar 

dlemically analysed, yields phlegm ^ acid, oil; sS 

^ spongy glossy charcoal. 
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ugli to be scaled oiF by |:Le poiul of a p<ju- 
fe.N It is afin^-blac);. powder/ that mixes with 
clammy ^xadalions perspiied' fidm the can«, "\ 
is most \ probably produced by animalcula. 
the vfairne^s ^f -the sugar is one of the marks 
[tk goodness, a small quantity of such a sub- » i 

ice ' must considel'ably prejudice the eom« 

liiy. ' - 






1 



Thq process for obtaining ibe sugar is tbui ^J\ 

ducted.- The juic^ or liquor runs from the re-* 
?er to ,the boiling -fiouse, along d wopdeu 
ter lined with lead. In the boiling -house it 

\ 

received (according' to the modem improved sy* 
n which almost universally prevails in Jamaica^ 
) one of the ropperpans or cabldrons called 
iliers. Of these, there are commonly three j ' ' ' 
llieir dimensions arc generally delermined by 
power of BUpplyinj5 them with^liquon There ^ 
water-mills that will grind with great eas^i ' 
es sufficient for thirty hogsheads of sugar in a 
*♦ On plantations thus happily provided, the 
jfts of quick boiling are indispensibly requisite, 
jiie cane -liquor will unavoidably become lain- 
I before it can be exposed to the ^ fire. The 

j: , P a . p\lr- 






purest cane -juice wiU not remain twenty minnlo 
in the receiver without fermenting (»)• 

* . ClariBers therefore, are sometimes seen a 
, one thousand gaUohs each; But ^ powers of ti 
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(») As €ane- juice is, so. very liable to ferment, it 
necessary also^ that the canes should be ground i 
Boon as possible after they are cut, and greal ci 
taken to throw aside those which are lainted, wb< 
may afterward be ground for the still- house. 

Perhaps it is not an extravagant hope that fi 
time will coine> when the salt of the cane vlri 
we call sugar , will be made to chrystallize , by i 
action of fire on the juice of t}ie cane in as pare a 
' transparent a from , ag the salt of seawater U fr 
quently made to do in 'these climates, by the 
of the sun's rays. The brown colour of muscon 
• sugar, seems to me to be. 'derived chiefly from 
efiect of five ,, operating in the gummy parts or 
milage of the raw juice: to destroy or separate vi 
\n the first clarifi^r, is the great desideratum, 
this could by accomplisfced ,, the more watery p« 
cles might afterwards be evaporateds without W^ 
th« colour of the essential «aU, whiph would a^ 
strike into> chrystals uaarly transparent. ' I 
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tJie vessels, and is not' detaclied witbout difH* 

Ity. I cqnceive therefore that little more than 

'  'I 

If the quantity mentioned above , is a better ' 
sdiiim proportion , - and , in - order that less oF 
may be precipitated to the bottom^ an incoJive* 
sncy attendirig the nse of dry lime, Mr. ^Bou- 
ts method of dissolving il: in bpiling watdt,, 
rev^iouA to . mixing it with the eane juice, ap- 
eais to me to be > highly judicious (/>). 

P4 As 

(r) . . Thi3 gentleman (Mr« Bousie) to whom lh« agisem* " 

biy of Jamaica gave L« i)Ooo for his improvements 

fn the ^t of sugar - boiling y in a paper c{istri4>utecf 

hj hira among the members , recommends the use of , 

«a vegetable alkali > or ashes of wood calcinated , such 

as pimento -b tree, dumb- cane > ferntreey casheWy'or 

I 
logwood) as affoVding a better temper thtfn qaick-lime^ 

but, he was afterwards sensible that sugar, formed <^ 
on the basis of fixed alkaline salts never standi tho 
sea 9 unless some earth is joined with the saks* 
Such earth as approache* nearest to that which is the 
basis of aliuin I would perhaps be most proper* As 
sugar on a vegetable alkaline b^sis i is generally as 
much superior in colour-) . a> that on Ijme is in 
'grain; how far a judicious iliixture of vegetable alka- 
line salts and lime , might prove a better temper than, 

. - ' eit- 
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' As tBe^ fire encrcaaea in force i and the liquoi 
grows hot , a scum is thrown up y w^bich is for- 
med pf the mucilage or gnmniy matter of tlie a- 
ne ) with some of the oil \ and such, imporitie, 
as the mucila^.is capable of entzeagling. 



The heat is now ' sufiPered gradually to ei- 
cteasc , until it rises to within a few degree d 
the heat of boiling w^ater. The liqpor mus. l)f 
^o meanf be suffered to boil : it is known fo h 
sufficiently heated when the scum begins t) i^» 
: I . in- 

/ 
either lim^ or alkaline salts alone y is an enquif 
that ought to be pursued. If there were na redui- 
dant' acid in cane- liquor > lime and any other ali^ 
•would he hurtful, as .may be .aheWn by adding' i 
few gra^s of lime or alkali to a clear aplution ofre* 
fined sugar a prec^ipitation will en^ue. ' In aome psrti 
of Jamaica, where the cane* liquor was exceeding!/ 
i;ich> Mr. Bousie made very, good sugar Mrithouti 
particle ot temper^ I hare said , that too much ten* 
per is perceptible in the sugar y both to the \^^ 
apd taste} it might be- add^d, and also to the ix"^^ 
It tinges the liquor fist yellow > and if in excess turns 
it to a ^ack red. Too much temper likewise f^- 
vents the me(asses Jfrom sepatating from the suf^i 
when it is potted or put into the hogsheads 
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to blisters • -which^ break into wh\te frotb , and > 
pear in gerieial.iii about forty iriinutes. The! } 
mper is tben applied, .and tlie fire ejctinguish- ' 
i after which, the lic^uor is- suffered to re- 
un a full hour, if circumstances will ad^it^ ' 
idisturbed;^ during this' interval great/ part o^ 
e feculencies and . impurities will attrapt each 
her , and rise in the scum« « ^ 



The liquor is now carefully drawn] off, ei-^ 

ler by a syphon, which draws up a pure defe-i 

ited stream through the scum, 6r by means ot 

cock at the bottom. . In either case the scum 

I 
\ 

jiks down unbroken as the liquor flows, ,it« te- 
acity preventing any admixture. The liquor ja 
eceived into a gutter or channel, Which cpnveya 
t to the evaporating boiler , xommonly- called tho 
rand copper, and, if originally produced from 
;ood and untainted canes, will now appear al- 
aost, if not perfectly , transparent Cx)- 
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(f) The merit of mfroducing hito Jaxnaiea the clarlfiers 

.at present in use, with syphons and' dampers^ wa»' 

ckimed by Mr. Samuel Sainthill, and an^ eicclusive 

patent » to secure his claim , was granted to him in 

1778 by an act of the. assembly. . \ 
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I Tha ^adraritage of clarifying the, liquor It 
this manner^ instead of forcing an- immediate ebul- 
lition, as practised formerly, is visible to ftc 
most inattentive observer. The labour which i 
^ aaVes in scumming is wonderful* "Neither m 
•cumm in jf properly cleanse the subject; f«)r wicn 
the iiquo^' hoih violently, the wjiole body of it 
circulates with suph rapidity, as 'to carry dowa 
again the vary impurities that had come up to 
the furface , and with a less violent heat would 
have staid there. 

In the grand , or evaporating , copper , vhici 
shoujd be' large enough to receive the net contents 
of one of the clarifiers, the liquor is suffered to 
hoil ; and as the scum rises , it is continually ta- 
ken off by Jarge scummers, uiflil the liqnor 
grows fineir and somewhat tlii^ker. This labour is 
contmued until, from the scumming and evapora- 
. tioh , the subject is sufficiently reduced ift quan- 
tity to b^ contained in tjie next or second cop- 
' per > into which it Ss then. laded. The liquor is 
^now »nearfy of the colour of Madeira wine. In 
the second copper the boiling and scu aiming are 
continued'^ and if the subject is not so clean as 
18 expected/ lioie water ^s thrown into it This 
K ad' 
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Id'itiori is, intended not merely to gif e more tem- 
er, but also to dilute the liquor, which some*- 
mes thickens' too fast to permit the feculen(5iear 
) run together and rise in the. scum. !Lif[uor ii ' 
aid to have a good appearance in the second 
opper, when the froth in boiling arisen in largd 
ubblies , and is but little discoloured. When, 
rom sncji scumming and evaporalioil , the liquor 
s again sufficiently reduced to^be contained in 
be th^rd copper , it is laded into it , and soon ^ 
the last copper, which is called the teache* 
rhis arrangement supposes four boilers or cop- 
pers, exclusive of the three clarifiers; 

In the teacbe the subject is still further eva-^' 
> 
porated, till it is judged sufficiently. boiled to bo 

removed from the fire. This operation is usually 

called striking; a. e. lading the liquor^ now eX'- 

ceedingly thick ,* into the cooler. 



The cooler, of which there are commonly 
six , is a shallow wo(\den . vessel , about eleven 
inches deep ^ seven feet in length , and from five 
to six feet wide. A cooler of this size holds a 
.hogshead of sugar. Here the si^gar grains, i; e. 
as It cools, it runs into «' course irregular mass 
 of 
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of 8emif6rme4 cryslaU , separating iiself from tte 
^melas^ed. From tbe cooler it is carried to the 

curing* house, where the melaftses di::ains froiu 

. ' ' ■' '    ' * 

it (r). ^ 

/ 

'But, before we follow it into the curing- 
house , it may be -proper to notice the rule for 
judging when the &ubject is sufficiently evapora- 
ted for striking or become fit for being laded from 
the teache to th6 cooler. Many of the negro boi- 
lers guests solely by the eye (which by long habit 
they do with great, accuracy) judging by the ap- 
pearance of 'the grain on the back of the ladle; 
but' the practice most in use is to judge by what 
is ' called the touch \ i. e., taking up with the 
thumb a small po^-Jion of the hot liquor from the 
ladle; and, as the heat diminishes,' drawing 
with the forefinger the liquid into a thread. This 

, thread 

" - . ' / 

(r) It may be proper in this place to observe, that, 

V 

in order to obtain a large^- grained sugar, it must be 
suffered to «ool slowly and gradually. If the coo- 
^ ,.lers are tod shallow, the. grain rs injured ia a sur- 
prising manner* Any person may be convinced of 
thisf by pouring some of , the hot syrup, when fit 
fbr striking, into a jiewter plate. He -will imxne- 
di^ely find It will have a very'.s^iall grain* 
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iread iirill suddenly break, and shrink from the 
lumb to tbe suspended fijiger , in different 
nglits , according is the liquor is more or less 
3iled. Tlie ^proper Boiling height for strong 
luscovado sugar, is generally determined by a 
iread pf a quarter -of an inch. long. It is evident, 
iiat certainly this experiment can be attai- 
ed only "by ioti^ habit, and that no verbal pre^ 
epts -will t furnish any degijee of skill in. a 
oatter depending wholly on constant prac- 
ice C«)s , . 
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(i) II is probable that froi^ this practice of trying ^by 
the toueh (tactioj the ressel called* the teacbede- 
rives its name. A liiethod more certain aod> scienti«* ' 
£ck was recommefided some years ago to the pu« 
blick , by, my leaned friend John Proculus' jBaker; 
JSsquire, Barrister at Law, in the Isiaad of Jamaica, / 
in a T;-eatise pubb'&hed by him, in 1775, intituled', 
Aii Essay on the Art of making Muscovado Sugar. 
It is as foHbws. — > ,, Provide a iraall thin pane of 
clear crown glass } set in a frame , which Z \^biild 
call a tryer; on this drop two or three drops of the 
subject, one on ,th^ other, and carry^your ^ryer out 
of the 'boiling- hou^e into the air. Observe ycyur 
; subject , and more particularly whether it grains freel/f / 

' and 
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atick purposes , and was generally Imown by tic 
' Jiame of Lisbon sugar. It is JPair , 'but of a soft 
texture, and in the West Indies is called clayeJ 
sugar > tlie process is conducted as follows. "^-^ 

* A quantity of sugar from the cooler is pnl 
into conical pots or pans, called by the Frendi 
formes, with the points doi^rnwards , having i 
hole' about half an^ inch in diameter at. the bot 
torn for the melasses to drain through , hut which 
• ' at first is closed with a plug,. When the sugar 
in these pots is cool, and become a fixed body, 
' "■ \frhich is discoTerable by the middle o£ the top 
* falling in (generally about twelve houirs from 
, the first potting of the hot sugar) the plug is ta- 
ken out, and the pot placed over a large jar, in- 
tended to receive the syrup or melasse3 that draini 
from it. In Ahis stale it is left as long as the me- 
lasses contiivues to drop , which it will do from 
* twelve to twenty -four hours, when a stratum of 
clay is'. spread on the' sugar, and moisteAed willi 
water, which oozing imperceptibly through the 
pore& of the clay, unites intimately with, and 
7 dilutes the tnelasses, consequently more of it co- 
^es away than from sugar cured in the hogsh- 
ead, and the^ sugar of course becomes so mach 
' . ^ the 
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AvliilBr and put^r. The proces&y aceordiDg 
loaiiei -svas -first discovered in jQrasil, by ac- 
ntj „ti'}ien," says lie, ,,baving her feet dir- 
going over a pol'^ of sug^'r, it was' found 
ex' Ler tread to be „ whiter than el&ew'here.^ 
; reason assigned why this progess is not uui*^ 
;ally adopted in the British sugar .island s', is 

, that the water which dilutes and Oarne* 
ly the melasses , dissolves and carrijes lyith ' 
}o inuch of. the sugar, that , the diffei^ent^e in 
lily does not pay for the difference in quan^ 
-. , The French planters probably think other- 
te^ upwards of' four hundred of the plantations 

St. 'Domingo having the necessary appairatuS 
claying, and actually carrying on the sy^ 

Of 

«) The loss in weight hy claying is about one tbird» 
thus « pot p£ 60 lbs f is reduced to 40 lbs y bUt if 
the melasaes which is drawn off this practice be te- 
boiled I it will give' near 4o per cent* of sugar; 
so that the teal loss is little more thdn one sixth j but, 
the distillery in that case will sutfei' f6r Want of .the 
melasses , and on* the whole I believe that the i^sagt' 
of |he English planters' in ^shipping Muscovado sugari 
and dhtiiling die meUsses , ia more /generally {Profi- 
table than the system of claying. 
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' ' \ Ot Rum* 

Having now fdrnisbed tiie rieader willi tb 
b^$t account I am able tp give of the art c 
making BUgar from th^ cancj - juic?e ^ I fihall pre 

i ceed to 'a subsequent' process, to vv^hich this n 
valuable plant bath given birth; I. mean that I 
extracting from it, by fermentation and dislilll 
tion , one of the purest, most fragrant^ and 5| 
lutary spirits in the. world; ,a process of far grei 

" ter curiosity than the former, and of almo 
equal, iinpo^anc^ in point of value, considerij 

^ that the spirit procured by- its means , is obta 
ued from th^ very dregs and feculencics ofti 
plant. 

The still - houses on the sugar - plantation! i 
the British West Indies vary greatjy in point \ 
iize and expellee, according to the fancy oftl 
proprietor , or the magnitude of the propf^l 
In general, however, they are built in a 8b1| 

I stantial .majiner of stone , and Are comnioii ] 
equal in extent to both the boiling ^nd curing 
houses together, 'Large stills, by which I "Jeal 

, si^ch as contain from onfe to three thousands^' 
Ion8> Iiave thifr advantage over small ones; tha 
they are piirehased a.t first at a less proportion** 



'"  \-. . . ^ ' ",  ,  

•xpcncii. A still or two tliousatid ^alloVs wth 

freight and diarges , will trost biit- little more 

than cue of one thousand five hundred gallons > and 

IS besides worked with but little more fuel. Bht 

as' it is not every proprietor that has the hieans 

of employing stills of that magnitude, I «hall 

consider such as are fitting for a plantation mak-** 

•  - ■* 

ing, communibus dnnis , two hur^drj^d. hogsheads 

of sugar of sixteen hundred Weight, and proceed 

to describe, according to. the bpst^ of my obser- 

vatiou and experience, the made oP candupting' 

^ - ' 

fioch an apparatus on si^ch a property ^ in , mak^ 
ing rnni to, the greatest advantage. 

For a. plantation of that descriptiott, I con*^ 
eeive that two copper ^stills, the on^ ^of one ' 
thousand two hundred, and the oth^ of six 
hundred gallons,^ >yine measure > with proportion - 
Hate , pev»rler worms , ai*e sufficient. The ^ize of , 
the tanks C^*" tubs) for containing the cold water 
in whijcli th^ Worms are immersed^ must depend 
on circumstances : iftlie advantage can be obtain-^' 
cd of a running stream, the water may be kept 
abundantly cool in a vessel barely large enough 
to contain the vform. If the plantation has no 
other dependence tbap that of pond -water, a 

; Q a ato- 
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■tone IsjiIl is infiiiitely superior to a* tob^ &t 
being longer in heating , and if it can be madf 
to contain from twenty to thirty thousand gallon^ 
the worms of both the « stiHs' may be placed in 
the same ' body of water ; and kept cool enougli 
for condensing the spirit, by occasional suppliei 
of. fresh water. » , ^ 

s 

For working these stills, it is necessary lo 
proyide y first , a duiider- cistern , of at least three 
thousand gallons ; ' secondly, a cistern for tlie 
scummings; lastly , twelve fermenting vals or ci- 
sterns , ^ach of them of the contents of the lar- 
gest still 'y viz. one thousand two hundred gallons. 
In Jamaica y cisterns, are made of plank, £xed in 
clay; and are universally preferred tovatis, or 
moveable vessels , for the .purpose of fermenting. 
They are not so'*, easily effected by the changes of 
^ the weather , nor so liable to leak as vats , and 
they last much longer. But in the British distil- 
leries ,' fermenting cisterns are, I -believe, nn- 
IcnoNrn. To . complete thb apparatus , it ^s neces- 
sliry to a^d two or more copper pumps for con- 
veying the"*liquor from the cisterns, and pum- 
ping up the dunder, and^ also butts or. other 
' teasels for securing the spirit when obtained; and 

it 
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if is usual to.bulld a nim - store adjoimug *• , 
«till« House. 



i 



The ^ ingredientis , or materials > that set- th* 
various apparatus I have described into action 

consist of, 

/ 
ist^ Mclasses, or treacle drained from the 

sugar, as already described. 

2dly. Scummings of the hot, cane -juice, 
from the boiling - house i or sometimes raw - can© 
liquor, from 6anes expressed for the purpose. 

3dly. Lees; or, as it is called in Jamaica; 

- '. ^ 

dunder,(a;). 

> 

4thly. ^aten 

The use ,of dunder in the making of rum ; 
answers the purpose of yeast in the fermentation 
of flonr» It is the lees or feculei^cies of former 
-distillations , and some few planteiTS preserve it , 
for use^^from one crop to another; but this is a 
bad practice. Some fermented liquor, the;refore^ 
composed of sweets and water alone , ought to be 
distilled in the first instance', that fresh dunder 

Q 3 ipay 

(si) From iredimdar } Spanish -the same as redandana 

 
. in Latin» 

\ 
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may be obtained. It is a dissolrent menstruum) 

* an4 certainly occasions tlie sweets with wbich it 
is combined, whether melasses or sciuiamings, to 
yieild a far greater proportion of spirit than 'can 
be obtained without its assislailce* The water 
which is added, acts in some' 46gi*ee ia the same 
manner by. dilation. , .. 



In tlie Windward Islands the process, tc-r 
cording - to Colonel Martin , is conducted ai 
follows. * - 

Scummings, one- third. 
Lees, or dnnder, one -third. 
Water, oner third. 

When these ingredients are well mixed in 



the fernlenting cistei-ns^ and are pretty coQj;-tlie 
fermentation. will rise, in twenty -four hours ^ to 
a proper height for adn^itting the "first charge of 
melasses, of which six gallons (^J for every 
hundred gallons of the fermenting Iiq[uor, is the 

Cr) fhia quahtitjr ' of ihelasses , added ta a third of 
scnmminga gives x\ \ pei- cent of sweets,, »ii gallons 
tor srumminga being reckoned equal to onegallon Q^ 
inelassea. * * 



neral .proportion to be given at twice w viz. 3 
r cent at the fiiat chiirge , and the other 3 per 
nJt a day or two afterwards, when the liquoi^ 
in a iiigh^ istate of ff^rmentation ; the heat of 
hich , However^ should not in general be snfife** 
J to exceed froip ninety ^o ninety -four ^* 
reea on Fahrenheit's , thermometer (s). 

When the fermentation falls by easy d^egreea 
rom the fifth to th^ ^seventh or eight day (a)^ 
o as !then to grow fine, and throw up slowly a 
ew clear beads or air |tlobules , it is ripe for 
distillation^ and the liquor or wash being con-^ 
eeyed into the largest still, w^ich must not be 
Filled higher than within eight oiN ten inches pS 
the b^im , le^t the head shouy fly, a steady and 
regular fire mu^ be kept up until it boils , after 
which a little fuC/l will serv^. In about two 

Q 4 . ' . houjri 



(«) The infusion of hot water will raise, and of cold 
wajter abate the fermentation^ ' 



\ 
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(5) W^en the li^Aqr is first set at the begimiing of 
the crop (the house being cold $ and the cisteriis 
. net saturated) it will not be fit for distillatioa uude^- 
. ten or twelre days. 
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hoars the- Taponr or spirit being condensed by 
tbe ambient fluid , will force its wa^ ihrougli the 
worm -in the shape of a stream^' as dear and 
transparjent as crystal; an 4 it is suffered to tua 
until it is no longer dnllamxnable« 



The spirit which is thus obtaini^d goes by tie 
appellatioh of « low- wines. To make it rum of 
the Jamaica proofs it undergoes a second distilla- 
lion , of which I shall presently speak ; hat pre- 
viously thereto, I shall point out some little va- 
riation between the practice of the Jamaica dislil- 
lers and those of the WindvTard Islands , fobser- 

Table in the first process. This consists cbieflj 

> 

in a more copious ^use of^ dander CA}« 



\h) As the use> of dunder is to dissolve tlie tenacity of 
t)nq saccharinb matter, it ^ should b« proportioW 
not only to the quantity, but also io the nature 
of the 6weet8.' Thus ^ when the sweets in the £er- 
meiiting cistern consist of melasses , alone , as. gene- 
rally happens after the business t)f sngar- boiling i> 
finished, "Vfhen no scummings are to be had> * 

, . greater proportion of cliihder is hecesaary , becaose 

, melasses is a body[ of greater tenacity than cane- 

li^uor^and is rendered so viscous, and indurated bj 
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The foUowhig, being a "^cry general > and I 
elieve, an improved method, ' in, Jamaica y of 

impounding the several ingredientn^ vi2. * ^ « 

Q 5 Dunr 

•V 

1 
the action of the fire • a^ to he pnfit for fermentation 

tors, Fof the eame reason y at the beginning of tha 
crop 9 when iio melasses is ' to he ha& i and ' tha 
c\Teet3 consist of. cane -juice or scummings aloife» 
very little dund^r is necessarjr. In.siichcase t should 
no^ recommend above ao per 5eat kt the utmost. 
Dander, in a larj^e qaantity , ' certainly injures th« 
flavour y although It may encreiase. the ^an- 
tity of the spirit. We are . informed \ by Dr. 
Shaw^ that the distillers in England add many things 
to the fermenting liquor , or wash , in order to. atog- • 
?nent,the vinosity of the spirit, or give it a particu- 
lar flavour. l|e observes , that a little tartar, iiitre, 
or common salt, is sometimes thrown in at the be- 
ginning of the operation , or Sn their stisad a littlo 
of the vegetatde or finer mineral 'acid« These are 
thought to . be of great use in th~e fero^enting of sola*- 
tions of treacle, honey., and the like aweet and. rich 
vegetable juices, which contain a small proportion' 
^ of acid« I have heard, that a similar piactice pre- 
Vails among the distillers in St, phristbpher's ; soma 
of whom consider an addition of sea-vv^ter to the 
fermenting liquor (jn,what proportion I cannot say) 
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Sunder one half ^ or - 5o gallont 
Melasses . - 6 gallons 
ScummingiT ^ 56 gallon^ 
8\7eet9 12'. C^qual to 6 gallons! 4a 

per cent i nlore of melasses . gallons. 

;Watibr r ^ '8 gallons 

— loo gallona* 

Of 

t 

\ 

%» a re,al and great Improrement* Shaw recomniendi 
the jaice >pf Serilltf oranges y lemons, and tamarindii 
. Or otter very acid fruits , and, abore all other 
things , an aqueous solution of tartar; bat I con- 
ceive that dander alone answers every purpose. Ht 
likewise Tecommends \Ja the distiller to introdace into 
the farmenting cistern a few gallons >«f the rectified 
epirit, which he says will come back, with a largs 
addition to the. quantity of jpirit 'that woald other- 
Wise have -arisen from the distillation. A< I have 
tried none of these experiments, I can say ^othiog 
In their favour of my own knowledge | but I« believe 
,that k small quantity of tegetable ashes, throvD 
into the rum -stilly will be found Serviceable. The 
• alkaline salts are supposed to attenuate the spirit and 
keep back the gr6ss, aiid fetid oil , which the distil- 
lers caU the saints; but if used iif too great^a quan- 
tity » they may keep btfek also a proportion of t^e 
fine essential oil-» on which the flavouir of the ram 

. whol- 
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Of this mixture (or Wash, as "it is sotactimea 
cd) one^ thousand two hundred gallons otight 
)roduce three hundred gallons of low- wines; 

the still oiay be twice chai'ged and drawn off 
me day. '^'he method of adding all the melas- 

at once; which is done soon after the fer- 
itation comtnences, renders the process safe 

expeditious; where as by charging. the me- 

« 

les at diflerent times ; the fermentation is che- 
d , . and the process delayed. 

Let u» now complete the process According 
the Jamaica n^ethod. The h)w- wines obtained 
above, are- drawn off dnto a bult of vessel, < 
1) as opportunity tervcs, are cobveyed into 

th« 

wholly depends. Perhaps the most Imjportant object 
of attention y in the makipg rum of a good <^aTour 
is cleanliness , for> all adventitious or foreign substan-^ 
ces destroy V or change the/pecuUar flavour of the spi- 
rit; In truth 9 it should be a constant rule with the " 
manager/ or distiller to see that the cisterns are seal- 
^ded. and even cleansed vrith strong lime- water » 
each time they are used) not merely on accpunt of . 
the rum , but also because it has frequently happe- 
ned that the vapour o^ a foul cistern has instantly 
l^illed the first person that has entered it withdut 
due precautiout ' 
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thd - flocond still of si± hundred gallons , to m 

' '• — '*' 

/derffo a farther distillation. 

« 

The steam begins to run in ^bont one hoi 

and a half y and will give , in. the course of ti 

I , day,; two kundrcd and twenty gallons, or tw 

j^uncbcons, pf oil -proof rum,- i. e. of spirit i 

which olive oil vvijl sink ; and thus the manufac 

ture, if it may be so called, is complete. Thei 

' will remain in the still a considerable quantity c 

i weaker spirit, commonly about, seventy gallom 

which is^ returned to the low wine batt; Thn 

two hundred and twenty gallons of proof run 

are , in fact , iqade from five hundred and thirti 

gallons pf lowwines] or about one hundred and 

thirteen of rdm from one thousand two hondrej 

, of wash Qc)i 

(^i) Proof' spLvit of any kind weighs seven pounJi 
twelve ounces per gallon. According to the Englisii 
hydrostatical table, the 6uhlc inch, tff proof spint 
weighs 9^,^ p. wt. igh j5 gr, troy;' or 8. 62, dr. aroir 
du pois. But it has heen found that a cubic inch of 
good brandy is 10 grains heavier in winter than ia 
^ , sunmer, and that ^32 gallons of spirits in, winter 
• will make 33 in summer. 
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3y means of the apparatoa and process wrliich 
'-e thus desprlbed, the Jamaica dis-ill(^r may . 
eekly; working oiily by day -light, (a neces- 

precaution iu this employment) and at a 
expence of labour and fuel, , twelve pun- 
is of mm>, containing e^ch one. hundred 
len gallons of the Jamaica standard. The' 
ortion of the whole ^um to the crop of su-' 

is commonly estimated in Jamaica as three 
air. Thus a plantation of the above descrip-' 

is aupposied to supply annually one hundred 
fifty punchepns of rum of one .hundred and 
gallonsi each ^ or eighty- two ^gallons of Ja- 
„ ^ , to . each hogshead of sugar ; ^ ^ ^rt^a 

return I believe is sometimes fairly made 
I canes planted in rich and moist la4d&: but 
a general estimate, I think it too great aa 
ivance , and that two hundred gallons of rum 
three hogsheads of sugar-, which is in the 
3ortion of about two -thirds rum to tLe.crop 
agar, is nearer the truth (d). 
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*rhis win be beUer understood by attending to the 
following particulars/ — ' The general supply of 
scuminingt to the still - ho^use is serein gallons out ot' 

ere- 
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■pirit, -wtat is lost in quantity : and there art 
managers, who make it a rule to return thescnm- 
mings to the clarifiers , instead of sending then 
.to. the iliU- house! This last aienlioned practice 
deduces tiie crop of rum more than one third; 
hut i, supposed to yield in sug^ar more tlian ii 
lost in rum; and if the pric^ of sugi^r is very 
Ligh, and that of rum very low, it may bt 
prudent to adopt this method. 



Capital necessary in the settlement Or pur- 
chase of a sugar plantation of a given ex- 
tent. — The lands , huildings , and stock sepi- 
rately considered. - Particulars vid cost. - 

* Gross returns from the propert^r. — AiinnJ 

I>ishur;.ement4. - ' Net profits. - Various con- 

\tingent charge* not taken into the account. - 

Difference not commonly attended to, in tbe 

- mode of estimating the profiU of an Englub 
estate , and one in the West Indies. - Insn- 
r^c^of West India-, estates in time of ^rar, 
end other occasional deductions. - The ques- 
tion , why the cultivation, of the Sugar" Islandi 
has encreased, undfr so many discouragements, 
•onsideied and discussed. . 
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Jantation consists of tbf tfe gireat 
.nds, the Buildings, and tb^ Siock: 
nroceed to discriminate' their i*elatiye 
•lid value, it may ]S;)epraper to ob- 
iC business o£ sugar planting is a 
.re in which the. man. that engages, 
(ply. ^« There is .no mediuu), 
: the possibility of retreat. ABri- 
[Ieman,'who is eositcat to jog on 
the moderate p£ohts'o£ his own 
will startle, to hear that it requi^ 
no less than: .thirfryr thousand 
to embairk in tjiis- employment 
.;ect of adrantaige. ^To eluci4atei 
must be^imderstoojd that the an- 
of ;a small "or ihoderate pianta- 
arlyi equal 'to those of an estate 
magnitude'. A. property, for 
^ ahmially on^ bundred hogs-/ 
iteefn cwt. has occasion for si- 
, and for buildings and uten- 
imQ::|Epctent and number as a 
Voi^. ^tif^o to three hundred 
i rutoi in proportion, in 
meii|i. ^itlier inoney, or a 
rf^f ^ ^here .18 tbia 
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essential difl«reaee attending loaus obtained c9 
landed estates in Great Britaia y and. those wbick 

_iire advanced in the credit of West Indian pls- 
tations ; that . an English mortga^ is a market 
Abld secarity^ Vrhich a West Indian morlga? 
is not.- In £i)g4and, if a mortgage calls for hii 
Tgiiopejf other persons are readly to advance il 
now thiff ' seldom happens in regard tcT piopeif] 
in the West In'dics. The credit obtained by tW 
sugar*. planter, is coknmonly g^iVen by mea ii 

' trade y on the* prospect of ^spee^y returns ^i 

considerable advantage ,« but as men in trade sel 

dom ,^d it convenient to place, money out o 

their reach for any length of time, the cred 

which they give is oftentimes , suddenly witk 

drawn, and thq ill -fated (planter .compelled, oi 

this account y to sell His^ I^^^P^^^J^ ^t much lei 

<• 
than half its*, first cost. . Tiie )e^edit therefore o 

which I speak ^ considered Ws a capital, muf 

not only be extensive, but permanent. 

Havitag'' premised thus mucfa^ the appUcatK 

rf which win hcreaftdr km seen , I shall emplo] 

* ^y present enquiries in ascertaining the ^r am 

ivell - established prices nt which a sugar estai 

nay at this time be pui^cb^sed or created^ m 

tb 
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le jiJ?ofit3 wJuc)|;tt»ay honestly aiid ireasoiidbly - 
3 expected: from a given C£|pital so .employed^ 
mnding my estimate on a plajatation producing, , 
ae year witli. another > two hundred hogshea^^a 
I sagar of sixteen ijwt* and one hunJred and 
lirty puncheons of rum of one hundred and ten - 
kllons ^cjach an estate of less magnitude^ I con^ 
jive, for the reasons hefor^^ given , to. bB\cqfai* 
iratively a losing concern^ Afterwards I irhall 
ideavour to account for the eagerness which has 
?eu shewn by many persona to adventure . in 
tis line of . cultivation* ^ I begin then with th« ' 

-. I \ r 

tiandSi 

On 9l sttrtey of the general ritn of the stigaf' / ' 
jtates in Jamaica i it is found that the land ^rt 
ines (Jommonly constitute^ one - third ' of the 
lanlation;' another third i% apptopriated to pastd- 
ige and the cultiratioti of pro visiohs , such a^ 
Ian tains fa hearty and Wholesome food)^ eddoes, 
amsj potatoes^ fcassada, Corn ^ and other vege^ 
ible psculeritS peculiar to the Country and di- 
late ; and which , trith salted fish , supplied the 
tcgroes weekly , and small stocky as pigs and 
roultry^ of their own raisings make their thit^f 
upporl, .and in general it is ampler The temain-^ 

R a ing 



ing- third is reserved in native n^oods ^ for tk 
purpose of famishing timhers for repairiiig the 

/various. buildiQgs, ani supplying fire* wood k 
the b'oiling and distilling -houses, in addition tg 

. the cane -trash, and for burning lime and bricb.- 
As therefore a plantation yieWii^g, on an aT^ 
rage, two hundred hogsheads of sugar annuallr 
reqiXires , as 1 conceive , not less than thro 
hundred acres to be planted in canes, the whol 

'' extent of such a property must be reckoned i 
nine hundred ^^res I am persuaded that^the sc 
gar plantations in Janiaica making those returiis, 
conimonlyexceea, rather than fall short of; liiii 

;^ 'estimate; not, ' as hath been ignorantly asaerted^ 
from a .fond -and avaricioils propensity in tlit 
pi:oprietors, to engross more land than is necci' 
sary; but because, from the nature of the wi! 
and- rugged surface of" the country, the lani 
vary, greatly- in quality, and it is seldom thai 

; even three ^ hundred acres of soil in contiguilji 
fit for production of sugar, can be pjocurci 
A purchaser therefore must take the bad vita 
the good. Nevertheless, as it is' my intention ta 
give as ptecise an idea as I can of the profits io 
•be made in the sugar.- planting business, yssk^ 
the most favourable circumstances, I will alio'' 

Hi)- 
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otbin^ for a dead capital Tested ^n ixiipTodaclivo 
roodland y but bIx on aix huudred acres , ais snf- 
cient for all the purposes that baye been hien^io'-^ 
ed, appropriating one -half of the wbole^ in- 
ead of one -third, to the culture of the cane.. 
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The price of. woodland in Jamaica depends 
uefly on its situation. In seasonable parts of 
le country, and in the Ticinity of the sea, I 
)nceive it would be difficult to purchase a quaii-" 
ty of a sugar land sufficient for a good estate, 
aless at a very high price. On the north side^ 
t a fertile and seasonable parish , I have lately 
QAwn a tract of eight hundred actes , with a 
ae river running through it, sell for ten pounds 
irrency per acre, but it was at the distance of 
n miles from the seaj and the purchaser liad a 
&w and difficult road to make for three miles of 
le way. Such another territory, without the 
iconveniencies to which this was subject, would> 
J lands sell in Jamaica , be - well . worth , and 
isily obtain, fourteen pounds * currency ; or ten 
ounds sterling per acre. Six hundred acres at 
^» price is L. 8,400 currency. The cost of 
i^aring one half, and planting it in canes, iii- 
tudi^g four cleanings, would be L. 12k currency 

R3  per 
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. per acre , or L, Sfioo. Cleairing and planting 
l€)0 acres in provisions would be li. 7 an acre, 
or L. 700 , the same for clearing and plantin* 
100 acres in <iulncy grass, fnclosing and fencing 
tlie whole would co^t, on a moderate estimate, 

Mj* 70Q more. — Total L, 14,100 currency, leinj 
f^ual tQ I4. 10,071 sterling, 

. !SoiIding«« 

*  

The buildiflgs which will be found necessail 
on ^ plautatioji of the magnitude de8pril)ed are 

IfL A water -will, (if water can be ob* Jamaici 
I tained) the cost of which, conside- CuiTfH^ 

ring that q. great extent of stone gut •!• ey 
, : . terii;ig is commonly requisite , may 
be stated j on a vei'y low Estimate, 
ft L. 1000 sterling. Jn case no wa- 
ter -V mill can be erected , I do 

t 

not conceive that a singly viill, 

* * * • 

. whether worked by cattle , mur- 

* * 

les , or -wind , is suiHcient to , 
take off. the crop in diie time, a^ 
niost ii^portant ohject, on which 
the future success of; tlie plantation 
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depends. , . I , allow therefore ioi; a 
wind -mill and one cattle- mill, or .^ * 
for two cattle -inills without kwind- 

mill a 8um equal to the cost of a 

   • ^ 

^water-niiUj ot .. - '^v h^^^ 

ad, A bo|ling-hop8e, 45 by, 23 f<^et, 
to contain 3 copper clarifiers, vof 
35o galLoais.jeach, and 4r other pan* 
or boiler/*, -including th^^ cost ef the 
same^' and other utensils i,ooo 

3d. A curing -hoTise^' adjoining to the. 
boiling- house, calculated to hoM one 
half the crop, with strong -joists of 
soKd timbers instead of k floor,- ha- * - , 
ving a terrassed or boarded ,][)latfomx 
underneath, leading to a melasseS I 

cistern, lined, with terras, sufficient 
to contain 6,ooo gallons - • 8oo 

 
4th. A* distilling- house, 70 'feet by 3o; 

the distillery part to contain i? stills 
of ij^zoo and 600 gallons, with worms 
^ropor,tionate : also a stone tank or 
cistern , to hold ^0,000 gallon? of 
watery the fermenting part to contain. 

R 4 ' iwo 
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years previous to i^i, may be reckoned" 

folioi^s : ' . 

Stef 

200 Hogsheads of. sugar, at I^. i5^ 

sterling per liogshead 3,ao 

/ - I 

' i3o Puncheons of rum, a% t. io 

• ' . ■' "- ' 

sterling per puncheon ' i,3o( 

Gross Returns L. 4,3oi 

 ' ' • _ i 

J 

But the reader is not to imagine that all this 
or eren ' the sugar alone , is so much clear profit 
The mnual dishursements are first to he deducM 
ani. very heavy they are, nor is any opinion 
more erroneous than that which supposes the} 
are prpvidod for by the rum. If such indeed 
were the fact, the capital would yield precisel} 
on annual interest often per cent; but a reference 
to the several items , which I have particularize! 
in, a note (^), will demonstrate the fallacy o; 

.  thi 

^ I 

(«) Annual Supplies ^ 

from Great Britain and Irelaad, 
ist. Negro Clodiingi yiz^ 
i#5oo Yards of Qznaburgh olqth , or GeTmanlinen. 

^ s 

65o Yards of blue bays , or pen^nistones » for 

^ ifarm frock for each ne^ro. 

'- '. , X '' 35 
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is too commoi^ rfode. of calcrfalibn; They 
lount^ at a v«ry moderate estimate, (including ^ 

. , freight, ^ 

■• • « - 

550 Vards of siriped linseys for the w^mon* .. 
a5o Vards of coarse pheck £ot shirts for the boilers^ 
tradesmen, domesticks. and chiidreu. . , 

5 Dozen of coatae blankets for' lying - in Tvomen , 

and sick negt'oes, 

18 Dozen of coarse hafs. ' '- 

2d. Tools. 

For the carpenters and coopers » to the amount of 
26 sterling , including' 2 or 3 dozen of falling axes. 

3d. .Miscellaneous Articles. ' '\ 

i60)O00 Nails of] different sizel. - > 

2.5oo Puncheon rivets. \ * 

6 Cattle chains 

* 

6 Dozen of hoes; 

6 Dozen of 'i^iilii. ^ 
20 Dozen of small clasp knives for the negroes. 

4 Dozen of ox bows. 
5o Bundles of iron hoops. '' 

^ 2 Sets of puncheon truss hppps. 
^2 Sets of hogshead ditto. ^ ; 

80 Gallons of train oil for lamp^. 

2 Barrels of tdr« 

2 Boxes of short tobacco pipes for. the negroes. 
180 Bundles of wood hoops. 

/ ^ - - ' 
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freight , cdbiirges , Atid merchants eominiBsioQj 
and adding a proportional part oT the cost i 
jnany ' expensive .articles, such as coppers, slill> 
Wain^tyDB) gratiiighars , etc. which would per 
haps be wanted once in five years)_ to the sum 
^. 85o sterling. To this sum are to be added Iti 
fdllowuig very heavy* 



for iiie boil6rs« 



a Sheets, of lead, 

6 Large cgpper lad]es^ 

6 Ditto slwimpiers* 

8 Dpzeii oF. sm^U iron pot« for the negrott 
<ji Pimcheons of Bristol iime for temper^ 
' 4 Grindstdaes. 
frovisioiis y etc^ chiefly from Ireland. 
, 80 Barrels of herrings , . <ir sailed ood eqa^ 

thereto. 

6 Barreb o^. salted beef. 

2 Barrels of salted pork; 

4 Firkins of salted buttera, 
1 Boxes of soAp, 
'2 Boxes of daadlesi 
a Hdgftbeads Q^salt^ 
6 barrels of flours 

• 6 1 K«gs of pease< 

5 Jugs of great94 
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Chilrges wilhin the Islftnd; viu. , • 

% ' Gurrfency 

" \ I ____ •. 

* Pversecr's of manager's salary aoD 

Dialtiller's dittd . i ^ 70 

T\ro otlier whiiti& servants, L. '66 

• each ^ I20 

A white Carpenter's wages ,, 100 

Mauitetiance of Ove white seiVanU^ ^ 
. exclusive of their allowance of 
salted provisions > L. 40 each , ;2O0 

Medical care af the negroes , C^t 65 , 

per "annum for each negro) and 
extra cases*, which are paid for ~ 

separately i' , ' 10& 

Millwright's , coppei^smithls , plum- , 

b^r's , and smith's bills, annually ii5t> 

Colonial taxes, publick and parochial 200 

Annual snpply of mnlea and* steers Zoo 

Wharfage and storeage of goods lan- 
ded and shipped 100 
American staves and heading^ for 

hogsheads and puncheons ^ iSo 

A variety, of ^mall occasional supplies 

of diifercutv kinds , supposed Sb 

Equal, to L. i,3oo sterling; being in 

Currency L. 1,840 
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The total >anj4)ant , therefore , oJf the i 

<foiitingetit diarges of all ^inds , is L. ^,\h: 

ling , which is precisely one - half the gro 

turns; leaving ihe other moielj*'-, ox L. 

sterling', and no more, clear profit to the 

ftei:, being ^even per cent on hi$ capital i a^ 

ijo over, with out. charging, Kowevev , a sk 

formaicing good the decrease of the negroes 

for tha wear and tear of the buildings , or ui 

any allowance for dead capital, and suppj 

too, that the proprietor resides on the s^oi^ 

if }^e is absent , he is subject , in Jamaica , ^^ 

annnal tax of six pounds per cent. On the 2:^ 

value of his su^r, and |.nim, for legal commj 

sions to his agent. With these , an8 other dm 

backs (to say nothing of the devastations wi 

are sometimes occasioned by ^^es^and hurricao; 

.destroying 'in a. few hours the labour of years) 1 

js hot wonderful |hat the profits should frequ(nl| 

.dwindle to nothing ; or rather ^hat a sugar esUt^ 

with all its boasted advantages^, 'should sometiH 

prove a mill -stone about the neck of its unforlow'' 

proprietor, which is draggin'ghim to destruction [' 

(/) In Jam'Sjca, ilie usal mode of calculating, in* 
fi^nerai way, ilie average proiits 6f 8 wg«r c«<«''' 
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Admilting » ev^n that Ins prtidenoft , 01* good* 
•taiie , may be siich as. to exempt him i'rom 
»st of the losses and calamities thathaVe beeii, ./ 
imerated, it^ must nevertheless be .remembered, , 
it the siigar planter is at once both landlord 
1 tenant on his property. In contrasting the ^ ' 
)fits of a West Indian plantation with those of 
ended estate in Gr^at Britain , this circumstance 
commonly • overlooked ; yet nothing is liiorb 
tain- than that an English proprietor, in stading ' « 
5 income which he i-eceives from his ' ci^pital ; - 
;ludes not in his estimate the profits made by, 
! tenants,' Th'ese constitute a distinct object, 
1 are nsually reckoned equal to the cleaf an- 
al rent which is jpaid to the proprietor. Thus , 
Farm in England, prod[ucing an income of 3 '' ' 
r cent to the owner, is in fact proportion ably , 
aal to a sugar plantation yielding double the 
3fit to the planter, and possiesfees besides all , 
it stability, certainty and security, the want of 
uch is the great drawback on the latter. An ,. 
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is to allow I. 10 sterling |)er aillintel for every ne- 

gto, youDg and old, employed in this line of cul- ^ 



tivation. 



> 



Englisli gentleman^ irbeit either extreme of di 
or wet weather injures the crop on his land 
has .90 other concern in the calamity than m 
as the niere feelings of hnmanity may dictai' 
Nor is he under the disagreeable njsoeaeity in lis 
of war, f of paying lafge premimns for inniiii 
his BstAt^ from capture by ^ fbrei^ enemy Tli 
is another t«Xf which the nnfortonate West Ii 
dian, refiqent in Great Britain » must add to li 
' expences; or submit to the disagreable altenu 
tive of passing many .an uneasy day > and sleepk 
higfat, in dreadful anxiety for the fate of hispoi 
sessions, and ^ the iutuibe subsistence of his faisi 
ly; «- harassed I perhaps, at the same time, \ 
•^creditors whose importunity increasef as their ^ 
cority becomes endangered* 1 

\- But there is a question, naturally srisii 
'from the premises, to which it is proper thatj 
.'should, in this place, give sin answer; vai\ 
is thi^: Seeing' that a capital is wanted whiti 
^W men can command , and considering witlul 
that the returns - are in general' but small and i 

best uncertain, how has it happened that the id 

^1 " ,■ ,♦■•*- -I 

gar islands h%Te been' ^o rapidly settled, and vox 
n great estate purchased in the ittother'-coaiii 
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m tlie profils tliat have accrued Trbm their 
liration? Jt yrerc to be wi^ed that thoBC who 
ke such euquirii^s would enquire , on the other 
3d 7 bow many unhappy persons have been 
al]y and irretrievably rained^ by adventuring' 

the cuI(,ivation of these islands ; \rithout' pos- 
sing any adequate means to support them> in 
h great undertakings? , On the failure of some 
tbese\ unfortunate men, vast estates have^in* 
rd been raised by persons who have had monejT 
command!; men there aie who, reflecting on, 
! advantages to be derived from this circum-** 
nee, Jbehold a sugar planter st/uggling in 
tress, with the same, emotions Is ai'o felt by 
I Cornish peasants in contemplating a shipwreck 

the coast, and hsisten with equal rapaciona^i 
(s to participate in the spoil. Like them too^ 
y sometimes hold out false lights to. lead the 
«yary adventurer to destruction ; more especially 
be has any thing considerable of bis own to 

out with. Money is advanced , and enconra*- 
Deiit given , to a certain point ; but a skilful 
ictitidne): well. knows where to stop: he i» 
are what very large suma .jnnsf be expended^ 
the purchase, of the freehold , « and in the first 
iration^ of clearing and plantiujg tbc) lands , 
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and erecting tlie buildings ^ before * any retnn 

can te made. One third of the money thus ei 

pended, Tie has perhaps furnished; . tut the lim 

*«oon arWYes when a farther, advance, is rei^mVii 

to give life and activfty to- the system^ by tli 

addition of the negroes and the stock. No^ 

then is the moment for oppression, 'aided by ll» 

letter of the lavr, and the process' of office, fc 

reap a golden 'harvest. If the property answer 

<>xpec1;ation,. and the lands promise great jretorns 

the sagacious credit6r, in&tead of giving furthe 

aid, or leaving his too Confident debtor to mat 

the best of his way by his own exertions, pleai 

a sudden ahd unexpected eaiergency-, and insist 

on immediate re -payment of the aum ahead; 

lent. The law , on thia occasion , is' far froi 

' being ciiargeable with delay, and avarice is inei 
prable. A sale is hurried on, and ^o biddei 
appear^ but jhe creditor . himself. Ready money 
requit'ed in payment , and every one sees that 

• - further sum will be wanting to make the esUt 

productive. Few therefore have the means, wi 

have even the wish , efficaciously to assist the dc 
/ - - 

voted victim.. Thus, the creditor g^ts the estai 

at his own pricC;, (pomhionly for his first advaa 

cpy while the miserable debtor has reason •^ 

'I ' . . ' • 

' - . "* liaci 
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' \ * 
— I ,  » \ ^  

his stord if, con'soliisg himself w>th • only 
»s 'of lads own orginal capil^l, and his ]&-» 
or a. AeriiBs o£ -years, lie escapes »a prison 
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hat this is no creation of the fancy, nor 
AH exaggetated picture , th© records df tlie 
► of laWx in all or most of onr. islands' (Jaw«^ 
especially) and the recoljection of every 
itant, furnish incontestable proof. At the 
tinio it cannot justly be denied tliat there 
creditors, especially among the Biitish mcr- 
ts ,, of a very different character from those 
have been described , who , . having advanced 
• money to reside^t planters, nd£ in the view 
driving undue advantages from ' their labours 
necessities , bnt solely on the fair and hpnou** 
e ground of reciprocal benefit, have been 
ipelled, much against their inclination, to be- 
le planters themselves; being obliged tb receive 
)rofi;table West Indian estates in payment, dr^ 
J their ^oney altogethei*. I Tiave known plan*- 
ions transferred in this manner, which are a 
rthen instead of a benefit to the holder : atid 
' tept up solely in the hope that favourable . 
>!»> and an advaace in tbe prices of -VVest 

S 8 V In- 
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In4ian produce, ^^Si #oine timo^ or otW, it 

yito/purehasera* Thus oppressioH in one d^s i 

creditors , and gross injustice towards anotliff 

' . contribute equally • to ket^ up cnlti'Tation in 

' country, . where, if the. risques and losses ar 

great, the gAins /are sometimes^ cotemensurate 

for sugar estates there are^ undoubtedly, [m 

which , instead of tlife x^etumi that I harfe estimi 

ted aa the average interest on the capital, dodd 

that profit has been obtained. ' It ia indeed true 

that such instances are^extreinely rare ; bat per 

haps to that very circumstanee , which to a plii 

losQjj^her,, speculating in his closet, would tm 

^inJficient to deter a wise man from advenfanB 

in this line of cultivatioH, it is chiefly owin 

that so much money has been expended in it< 

mean the fluctuating.' nature of its returns. Tk 

/' quality of sugar Varies occasionally to «o great 

degree as to create a difiSsrence in its mdirkeuU 

X valine of upwards of ten shillings sterling in tJi 

. hundred MrjJHght^ the whole of ' which is clea 

proQt the duties and charges being precisely tin 

r. aamc on Mliscovado' sugar ^ of whatever quality. 

Thus fine sugar has ' been known' to yieM 
a clear profit to the planter of 119 lesa than L 

• -^ /  \ - -^ ' 1,500 
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I sterling on 300 HogsWads. of 'the us^al 
i^ude ^ beyond whltt the.' same number , where 
l^modity is inferior in Quality, wotild havo 
nied at tKe same market. T<i *aver that this 
{IKice is imputable wholly^ to soil and seasons 
,6 West Indies , or to th^ state of* the Bri<^ 
narket ^ is^ to contradict commdn observation 
experience* Mnchj undoubtedly ^ depends 
.kill \xi the manufacture ; and , the process 
; ' appaiently simple y ithe beholder (from a 
enaity natural to the busy* ,and Inquisitiyir 
of mankind) feels an almost irresistible pro<- 
ity to engage in it. In this^ therefore, as in 
other enterprises J whose -success depends in 
degree on human sagacity and prudence ^ 
agh perhaps not more tkan one man in fifty 
16$ «;way fortunate, eyery sanguine adyentu** 
. takes for granted that he shall be that one. 
us his system of life becomes a coui'se of expe- / 
Lents , and, if ruin should be the consequence 
his rashness J he imputes his misfortunes to 
^ cause y rather than to his own want of cji* 
-ity or^foresight* 



i 



TJiat the reasons thus given ^ are t|ie only 
les that ^an>. be adduced in. answer to the 

S 4 . ques* 
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question' that h^as been stated , I presimi! 
to aiHrm, 'Other causes^ of more powerful 
' ca^y , may perhaps be. assigned by men ut 
der yi^ws and better Vinformation. Tlic 
however which I have detailed, are too sit 
and notorious to be controverted or concealei 

Haying.' now, I believe, sniEcientlj treal 

of the growth , cultivation , and manufactoit 

' - ' > ' . 

sugar , etc. and pointed out with a minuk: 

(tedious perhaps but) suited, as I conceiyc 

the importance of the subject , the first < 

and current contingencies attending the erii 

blishnient and profitable ' maintenance of a sufl 

plantation , together with the risque and gq 

eventually arising from this species of proper^ 

I shall proceed , in the fojlowing chapter, 1 

furnish my readers with such information a« 

have been able to collect concerning the niin^ 

. ataples especially those important ones of cottcs 
indigo, coffee, cacao, pimento, and gmjfr 
which, with sugar and rum,, principally constitB*' 

.the bulky freight that gives employment \.^ ^ 
extent of shipping, nearly equal to tlie who.' 
commercial tonnage of England at the beginniDj 
of the present century, 

 * flf 
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Of tha minor Staple Commodities, viz. Cot - 
3n it» growth and various species.» — Mode 
f cultivation^ ajid ris^ues attending it. -7 ^ Im^ 

•ort of tHis article \nto Great Britain^ and pro- 

• • ,'• ;.' ..." ..'•••'*• : 

lis accruing from the manufactures produced by 

t. — Indisb , its cultivation and mauufactare. — » 

Dnulence of the first Indigo planters iu Jamaica^ 

md reflections c6ncerning the decline of this 

sranch of cultivation in that island. — Coffee^ 

* 

irvhether that of the West Indies equal to the 
Mocha? — Situation and soij^ Exorbitant duty 
to whieh it was subject iu Great Britain* .^ 
Approved method of cultivating Hhe plant and cu- 

. .17 

ring the berry. — Estimate of the annual expen- 
ces and returns of a Coffee plantation. — Cacao, ' 
Ginger, Arnotto, Aloes ^ and Pimento} 'brief 

account of eaoh. 



Cotton. 



• . 



That beautiful vegetable wool, or substance, 
called cotton, is. the spontaneofis production qf 
three parts of the. earth. It is; found growing 
naturally in all the. tropical regions of Asia 3^ 
Africa, and America; and may justly be com?^, 
prehende^ among the most valuable gifts of a. 
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1boantili(il NCreator, fnperiiiteadiiig and WotidiBg 
toT the neei^ssitieft of man* 



The cotton^ wool; Mfhich U mannfiietiiTed 
into cloth (for there is a afpeeies' in the West In- 
tdiea, called .silk 'or wild cotton, unfit for tha 
loom) consists of two distinct kinds ' known to 
the planters by the h^mes of Green -seed Cot- 
ton , and Shrub Cotton ; and these again have 
aobordinate marks of difference, with which 
the cultivator ought to be well acquainted il 
he means to a^ply his labonra to the gratest ad- 
mntage. . 



Green •r.seied cotton is of two species; of 
one of whieh the wool is ^o firmly attached to 
the seed.) that no method has hitherto been 
lound of separating them, exjCept by the hsnd; 
an operation^ 8o tedious and teoublesome, that 
the v^xxe of the commodity is not proportionate 
to the pains that are requisite i!n. preparing it for 
market* Thjis sort therefore is at present tultiTa- 
tod principally, far supplying wick for the lampi 
-th^t ate wed m suaar -boiling, and for domestick 
purpojies ; but the staple bein^ 'exceedingly good, 
and itf colour 'perfectly white , it would doabdeii 

 . -.' be 
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be a valnaMe acquisition * to tlie miMlmmannfac- 
tory, could means be found of detaching it e^silj 
from the fl^ed, - * 

The other sort has larger seeds , of a duller 
green than the former , and the wdol is not of 
equal fineness^, though much finer thain the cot* 
tOH - wool in ' general cultivation ; and it U 
easily separated from the seed by the commoh 
method^ hereafter tb be described. I have been' 
told that this species of the green -seed cotton 
is not sufficiently knawn to the planters iu gene- 
ral, (being usually confounded with the for«- 
meryor that probably it would be in high esti-]] 
matiou. . ' 



^ Both the species above -mehtioiTed^ though 
they produce pods at an early stage ^ when they 
are mer^ shrubs , will, if suffered. to ^read^ 
grow into trees of considerable maignitude , and _ 
yield annukl creps, according to the season^ 
"^nthout any kind of cultivation. The blossomi , 
put forth in succession from October ^to January^ 
And Ihe pods begin to open fit for gatheriiig fretti 
February to^ June. I come now to the, 

s 

. Shrub 
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. Shrub Cotton^ prope;rly so called. T 
ihrab itself very, nearly resembles an JBaropeii 
Corinth bush , and may be subdivided into sevo^ 
TslI varieties, all of "^hich however very nearlj 
resemble each other Qg). These varieties^ (sucl 
of thefu at le^t as have come to my knowledge) 

1st) The Goiiiiilion Jamaica, the seeds of 
whith rare oblong, perfectly smooth, and liaTf 
jio heard at the ^ smaller c^nd. The stsple u 
coarse, bat stuqng. Its greatest defect is, that 

/. * the 

/ 

• \ 

Ci) llo flowers are composed of five large " yelIo\f 
Jtfav^esy each stained at the bottom with a purple 
apot. T}>ey' are. bei^ttifui t but devoid of fragrance. 
The pistil IS strong and ^ large ^ surrounded at and 
near ,thp tpp with a yellow farinaceous dust» whiclii 
when ripe,, falls into the mari:ix of the pistil. Th« 
is likewise surroi4nded « when the petals of the flow- 

' fers drop) with k capsular pod, supported by three 
triangular *gre6» leaves deeply jugged at their endi» 

^ 1 The inclosed pod opens,' whc^n ripe, into three of 
lour paftitidns, discovering the cotton in as many 
white locks /as there are partitions in the pod. h 
these locks are interspersed the seeds, which are 
commonly small and black* \ 
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lie seeds, are «o brittle it is scarce possible to 

ender it perfectly clean; on which account it- ii 

h^ lowest - priced , cotton at 'the British market. 

Si'ich however is the obstinacy of Jjabit^ that^ 

few of th« Briti A cotton plkniers give tbem selves 

ihe trouble to select a better sort, or seem indeed 

to wish for it , 

• I • 

ad, Brown Beatded.- — This is generally 
cultivated with the species last - mentioned , b^t 
the staple is somewhat finer , a»d vtlie pod^^ 
though fewer in number, produce a greater quan* 
tity of wool. Xhe shrub gives like\Hse a better / 
ratoon. It is therefore the interest, of th« cotton ' 
planter to cultivate it separately. The only dis- 
advantage attending it is, that it is not so easily/, 
detached from the seed as thb other, and there- 
fore a negro will clear a few ppunds less in his, 
day's woi'k. /- 

m 

3d, Nankeen, —f • This differs but little in 
the seeds or otherwise from tile species last - men- 
lioned , except in the, colour of the wool, whicl| 
is that of the cloth called Nankeen. It is not $o 
much in demand as the white. 
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« 4th ^ French or Small - seed , ii<rith a whitish 
beard.' Thia is the cptton in general cmltiTgtion 
i^ Hispaniola, Its staple is finer, and ^ its pro- 
4ace equal to either of the three apeciefs last* 
mentioned, %a the sfarab is supposed -to bears 

"^greater nnmher of pods thap the Jamaica, or 
the Bi'owA Bearded 9 but |is less liai^y than 

*either» . ' . 

> 5di y " Kidney Cotton , so called from the 
feeds being conglomerated or adhering firmly to 
each other in thb pod* In all the. other sorts 
they are separated. It is .likewise called, Chain 
' Cotton y and, I believe, is t^e true Cotton of 
BrasiL — - The staple is good, the pod large, 
and- the produce considerable. A single negro 
may dear with ease sixty ^^ye pounds in a day, 
besides which, it leaves the. seeds behind uii« 
broken,, and' comes perfectly ^cleazl fi*om the 
rollers* It is therefore improvident , in the 
highest degree, to mix this spcwcies with any 
other. 

• y 

On. the whol^j ^^ most profitabW sorts for 

general piiltivation sec^m to be , the second , of 

th^ Green ^^eed, the French' or Small-^-seed, 

V ^ * * ^ . and 
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nd t&e Bralilian, The mocle of culture ia tfa» 
lame with all the dlfiepeirt species^ and there i» 
his 'advantage attending tbem all ^ that they -yvill 
lonrish in th^ driest and Vnost reeky afipils ^ pro« * 
rited such lands hare not been exhausted by for« 
iier ciiltivation. Dryness, both in respe;ct of .that 
loil and atmoapoere , ia indeed ( essentially tUeces* 
(ary in 9II its stages; for if the lafid is moist, . 
the plant expends itself in branches and leaves , 
md if. the rains are heavy, either when the plant 
is in blossom, or when the. pods are he^inning 
to unfold, the crop is lost. Perhaps, howevei^, 
these observations apply more- immediately to th« 

f /■ 

French cotton than to any other. , ^ - 

The plant ia raised frdm the seed, the lanjl 
requiring no otner preparation than to be cleared ;, 
of its native incumbrances; and the season for. 
putting l[he seed into the ground ia from May to 
September p « both, months inclusive. This , is 
usually done in ranks or rows , leaving a space 
between each, of six or eight feet, the faole^ in 
each row being commonly lour feet apart.- -^ It 
is the. practice to put eight or ten of the sects / 
into each hole, because some of them" are com- ' 
monly devpuxed b}& o grub Y>r worm, and others ^ 

• rot 
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rot in the ground. The young sprouts maketbtii 
appearance in about ^ a? fortnight , but they arc 
of slow growth for the first six weeks, at which 
period it is necessary to clean the gi*ound and 
draw the supernumerary plants, leaving two or 
tliree qrily of the strongest ih each hole. One 
plant alone would be sufficient- to leave , if there 
was any certainty of its coming to maturity; but 
many of the- tender sprouts are devoured by the 
grub. ' At the ^ge of three or four months , the 
plants are cleaned a second time ; .and both tlie 
stem- and ^branches pruned , or, as it is called, 
topp'd; an inch (or more if the plants are luxn- 
riant) being broke ofipfrom the end of each shoot; 
which is done in -order to make the steriis throw 

/ X 

out a greater numb^ of lateral branches. This 
operation, if the growth be over luxuriant, ii 
-sometimes performed a second,'' and even a third 
time. At the end of five months, the plant h^- 
)gins to blossom' and put forth its beautiful yellowr 
flowers, and in two months moi*e, tlue pod w 
formed. From the seventh to the tenth month 
the pods ripen in succession ; when they burst 
Open in three 'pai'titions , displaying their white 

* ^ 

and glossy down to the sight. Th^ wool is now 
gathered , the seeds being enveloped in it ; from 

which 



1  - 

1 it is afterlrrardaf^' extricated by d ihachi^e 
l>liqg a turner's latte. It is called a gin, i 
5 cc^posed of two wo/a}l rollers placed dose \ i 
perallel to «acli othte^ in a frame ; a^^ tur«» 
in opposite <^reclions! by different wheela,, 
1 4ll^e ' tnoTed iby 'the- foot (A)» Th^ cptton 
put by. the jiand to these roller's as lliey^ 
I'dimd^t readily passes lielweexi them', Ie'a-« 
tb,e seeds > which* ard ,too large for the in4 
ace behind. The wool is afterwards, band- 
•d , that it may bte prpperly cleared of de-*.- 
1 leaves , broken aee^ds, and wool which has 
stained and damaged m th^ pod f^}, Jt isi - 
packed into bags o£ about two bundrc^d 
ids weight , and s«nt to markets 

- 0. The , 

/ • • « ' 

It is a veVy slight and sample izistrument^ and \ 
:osts only from two to three guineas. 



The cbHon.maauiaetory ori^^gland) sinc6 the year 
17861 hath made a tai^id improvement, owing to-the 
large a^inning fiaachio^a wbi<h are worked by water^' 
These , require the cleanest , cotton 9 as the smallest' 
{^urticte of a broken seed bieaks the thread ia this 
iQiode of spianing. 
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The finest grained and moit pcrfecfly dcd 
ootton, whicH, is brought to the English mit 
is, I believe, that o£ th^e Dutch plantationK 
fierbice, Bemartra, and Surinam ^ and of ti 
ifljand of  Cayenne ; but before the year il 
xBngland had no fine manufactories. In the m 
end of that year, however, cotton wool of i 
kinds found a ready sale at the following prifl 
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Berbice 


9 X per lb. 




D^maiaim 


, 1 11 to a5. i d. 


I 

• *■ / 


Surinam 


a — 


/ 


Cayenne 


a — 





.^LDdminga ' 


1 lO 


1 


Tobago 


» 9 




Jamaica 
1 
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Since that- time the price* have Indeed w» 

\ W the rdative value has continued n«rly <* 

same"; that is , the difference of price; bet«< 

' ' _ ihe cotton Pi Berbice and that of Jtmaia ^ 

. ' ' been from a5 to 3o per cent in favout of tkefe 

mer, a circumstance iwhich alone should conTin" 

. - the roost bigotted planter of 4e British "WWt b 

* , \ -dies that, if he wishes' to turn li» W»«" " 
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' > . • _ ' "^ - . ' •• 

' \ •- > • ... • ^ 

:ottiity ihe dboice of a bettei^ spebie^ of' c6tioxif 
least' of A' s0tt moie easily cleaned than ibat ih 
ueral .ciiUiVatlcmi is iadispelisably irequisitfei 



' \, 



I shall iioW britig itito one Jpoiht of yieW^ 
e set^ejral particulars aitetiding the first cost 
d settletnetit of a plantation in tbi^ feort of 
sbaridry, an J the r^etufns tvhifch may . teaso* 
bly be ejcpected frbm a small capital thiis em-^ 
iyed. I £x oh a smfM capital; because I coA* 
Ive tbat ^a^ cbttoli plantation ttaay be established 
: a more moderate fund liiaJx any others ^nd it 
for the interest of the community that inen of', 
lall fortunes sho?ild*be instructed how to emplpJT . - 
eir tiine and labours to* ihe bcfst advantage ; sihc^ 
is to such jncri .chiefly that the ^Vesi Itdies ' / 
e to look for safety in the h0ur\of dja^get-* 



J 



It 4$ 'ptesunied that land ptoper tot the 
Dwth of . cotton ^ siiiiated heaji: the sea^ inay 
) purfchased j in many parts of the W^st Indies 
amaica especially) , at L. ' 5 Jamaica' cUrrfency 
sr acre; and as it U prudent,^ in inost cases, txJ 
wage tlio soil after ihe third trop^ hy fepUn^ 

I t sit ting 
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tin^ fresb lanct QJt)^'! will allot fifty acres Iot tl 
first purchase, ih^ order tbat the planter mi 
have* room for' thai^ purpose. Supposing theref« 
that one half only is planted in* cotton 
the same time, the capital will be invested 
follows. ' ^ 

• » • - • 

r 

Cost of fifty acres of land, atL, 5 L. %. 

. .. ' 

^ currency per acre' - :i5o -• 

» ' * • 



(A) If the land is extraordinary good >- foitr and evi 

•.'..•'-■, • ' I 

^ve annual crops are sometimes gathered from ' 

same original plants ; after -which , instead of ij 
.plantings . it is not uncommon' to cut the co:!i 
biishes^ dowii to withm three or four inches oft 
ground »' <ind mould the-'^tbrns in . the IMfay m 
and treat them afterwards in, the same znanceri 
plants* Some labour Is undoubtedly aaved bj tl 
practice,' ^tut, Mn-nine cases out often, it will 
found more profitable to resoi^t ta freishiand, t\^ 
third or, font til year% I consider i, at the srame tifl 
land to be fresh* en od^h which has lain fallow, 
' been u^4 >n> a different line of culture for tliree 
four years together , the great intention of chanji 
the land Wing to get, rid of that peculiar sort 
grab or -wro^ which preys on the cojt^on-pianti. 
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'\ 
Expenee of cleaning y fencing ', '. ^ 

a^d plantinii aS acres ^ at . ^^ « 

L. 7 per acre 175 -* ^r 

Ptardhase of twelve, negroes^. , ^ / 

at I4. - 70 each •; .849.^^ — 

. - 1^265 

On« years interest, a* 6 per' -;. ^ 

cent ' : rr . 75 x8 — 

One jears maintenance, clothi- ' '^ 
ilig, and medical care of the: /' ^ , ^ 

negroes * lao ^—.■^i— 

II r !■ 

Total eicpenditiire in Jamaica 
currency (equal to L«. \\cAo ' - 
sterling^ . . - i>46o 18 -^ 



- \ 



The returns are noW to be considered. — . 
1 Jamaica it is^ eommonly reckoned that one acre 
f cotton will yield annually i5o pounds weight , 
nd in some years nearly, twice as much, blit I 
m afraid that, on an averag6 of any considerable , 
umber of isuccessi ve crops , even the former i^ 
00 great an allowance. By accounts which ,1. . v 
lave procured from the Bahama islands, it ap-^ 
lears; that in 1785, 1786 and 1757 (all which 
rears were considered as favpurable^ , the produce 
. T 3 of 
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, 01 tbe cottpn -lands oq ^n ^^emkgtij dU not n 
V ceed.one h^ndr^d. and tfrelyQ. pounds pei acre 

' \ Jn 1785 ^ 3,4761 - ^ fa,48o] C^cl 

* 1786 i-" 5,oi5py ^cres produced <^$;ooo> • 

- ^ .1787 ^ 4,5ooJ l4,38oJ Cotia 

yhe priQi^ to tthc Bah^iinfiLft and Jamaica ^ 
th^ same, tI^. }5 5 d. alerliiig per pound * 
AUo\^mg ' therefor^ th^ average producp peraoi 
Iq be* one hundred ^^ight>, tl^e- returns are tk 

' , " .;. Sterling 

' viSjCwt. at 1 a 5d. sterling per pcKipd L, i;i 

JPeduct incidental expencfea, a? niaterial*^ 

for twigging, colonial taxes, etc, (/)« J si 

R^iiuana ^i sterling mpuey i5o 

I (1) The maintenance & etc, of t|ie negroes a sAer (k 

' ' N /ifst jrear, is liot cHarged, because \t U conceirrdi 

^ that the land in cQttpn not heii^g sufficient to bi 

theoA in full eqiployment , . they raise corn and oiAtf 

- , ' f^rti'cles oja. the remaining t^^enty-five acres, rmt 

,  . than 6iu0icrent to. pay for their clothing and support 

, It -is tfeustl even ta raise corn, potatoes, etc. ht^ 

'  "^ "-, ^ ' ' .'■ ' 

wefen the ranks if the cotton bushes. 
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M^bioli gitea aa^ interest of npwaifds of four* 
per ^ceiit on the 'capital; arising' too fron^ . 
I lowest -priced cotton* > If the same calculation i 
(«p|>lied to i:otton-woply Of two ehiUings per 
ilmd value (the present pnce of the cotton* 
iN>l ^f St. Domingo} the profit on the capital is y, 
renty^four per cent, ^ '/ 

Ttovtk this display y. the rapid progress whioti 
le Dutch and French planters have made in the 
alture of this commodity ^ cannot be thought 
xtraordinary; but there remain some circum* 
tancea, of a lesa fayourable nature ^ to be taken 
ato the ^^coount. Of all the produotiona to W/hioh - 
abour is applied, the cotton-^ plant is perhaps , v 
he most precarious. In its £rst stage , i^ is At* 
acked by the grub, it is devoured' by cafe|:pil- 
ars in the second ; it is sometimes withered by 
be blast; and rains frequently destroy it both in 
lie blossom and the pod. The Bahama isl&nda 
iflbrded a melancholy instance of the uncertainty 
if this pix>duc1ion in 1788.; no ,less than 280 
ons, on a moden^te estimate^ baying been de-*- 
roured ^ by the worm » between Septlember and* 
^archy' in that year. After thii the ' rpader 
irill yhaxdly subject me of having rated the 

T 4 I ave- 
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ayerage jbfodnpc of this platlt , for -a 8€ri« 

*- . '  .' ' 

y^ars , itop- low («»).' . •: 

With e^rery disiadvantage,' however , the c 
^andasfor cotton -wool-J for the idritish manu 
tories^ en creases with 's-tich rapidity, that it a 
not he doubled the cultivation of it , witi i 

I I 

cautions recommended, will be^ found highly p 

I , , 

fitable; the British dominions not supplyic^ 
present, much more th^H one -fourth: part ol:i 
home^ demand." If,- ,aft^r a careful selecUoD ai 
trials of the d^erent species vof the seeds alrei 
in ^our possessi^ui^ the cotton- wool of the Bria 
,Wcst Ifidiqs shall Btil]^ hb ,found infenor to !!» 
pf the ' Dutch, no diffioulty can occur in oblai 
ning froxa, them a better sort. It is eyuient tii 
th^ French cotton loses its superiority in ouri* 
labds, by Ijeing sown prd'mistiuously^withan iflii' 
riar species, 

^ I shall conclude the' subject',' withprcseDtinj^> 

my Teaders the following tables diawn from n- 

^'\ Ithen^cfc soiirces; whicifi cabinet' fail to inmim. 

abi;ndant encourajgement fot specnlatioxi and id- 

yenture. < ^ ' 



• ^ 
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, (»)~It has suggested >i that the ravages of \h% from^ 
grub tej^ht be4)reYented by raising the plant from a'p* 
"ot- layers, , / 
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An \Aoco«uit of foreign Cotton -wbol ippt|r-'* ' • 
i|ito. Ijie ^British <^ West Iiidiet, in British , 
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Years. 

J785 



r 



lbs. 



I 



i,i35,75o' 
1,398^00 ;r' 
1,346,386 . 
i,i58^ooo 
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An Accoiuii: of Foreign Cotton - wool impor«- 
into the British - West Indies , tinder the 
eeport Act, \ / 



Years. 

» 

1584 

i7»5 
1786 

1787' 



lb»C' • 

^^169,000 
1,575,280 
2,962,500 
1,9^3^000 



it 
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Ai> Account of Cottonr*wool , British and 
)reign', imported, from tha British West Indies 
to Great Britain^ ' . ' - . 



years. 
i,7M 



T 5 



lbs. 
6,693,959 

8;204,6ll 



1786^ 



\ 



t -> 
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-•787 - ' '9,?96,92«' 
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An.Accocint of Gdtton^wool imported 
Great Britain, from all Parta. 

Y^rs, lbs* Supposed Val^e in Man tifacti 

1784 11,280,338 L. 3,95p,oop ateriii^ 
1785, i7,992;888 6,000,000 

1786 19,151,857 6,5oo,ooa 

1787 ?;?,6qo,oqo (/jj * 7^5oo,ojp;; 



/ 

/ 
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Machinery eatal^lished in Great Britain Qiji 
Sot the Cotton Manufactory, 

143 Water. milk, which coat L« 7i5,o| 
9Py$0Q £[m4-*-MilUjt or jennies , for 

 

(t) Of the« follbwiag grovitha j rix^ 

British sugar islands -^fiootooa 

French and S^ani^i^ aettleiaentak . . 6t00o.oooi 

Putch settlemeats ' . / ' 1,700)000 

Portuguese ^etflemenU ai5ao»ooo 

^Past )Rdie.s ; - - ^ 100,000 

Smyrna c:^ Turkey Si7oo.ow 



f-^ 



^ / 



^ 3a,6oO)000 
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^piDBiiiff the stute , ^r ihp tyrfi^ 

st^ yarn sppn ty, the water-mills, , . ' 

(inpluding buildings and auxiliary . ' 

^ '. ,  - ', --  

• Total l4- i,octo,opa » 

The water-ittilh work^ 9$6^Q0O apindleiy and 
jevthies ^,665,100, -^ T^ial of •pijndkf 
61,100..*^ Aiid it has 'been aaseyted, tbat « 
iind .of ^ raw cottoti - wool from D^marara, has 
sn apnn iaito 356 banks , each banjc being 84(> 
rds; 8Q thai th^ th»'^<id would have extended' 
Q miles* .. . / ' ' 

.1 ' 

I .  .'  • ..... V ' ' . 

On the whole, it is computed that Hot le«|i . 

« ^ '  ~^ * 

kan three hundi^ed' and fifty ibousaiid people in 
rrear Britain find fuU employment In the cOt-^\ 
Ml manufactory. In point of importance,' the-^ 
efore, even the produce and manufacture of thci' 
Teat staple commodity of., this kingdom ^ wool, 
loes not exceed it in a two * fold . proportion^ 
Vccprding to the information of a, very able and 
iiligent inquirer, there are from; ten to. twelve 
millions of sh^ep in England, The value of their 
wool may, "one yea;r with another , amount to 
L. -3,ooo,ooQ,, the expence of manufacturing 

X this 
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llnSvis'probafciy-L. 9,oo&,o6o, ^aiid the total t< 
L. ia,OQO,ooo.^ ' -  . 
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. Indigo* 

The PliLftt whiehi yields the valuable comd 
fii^ called Indigo (probably 'so named from In 
where it was' first known to be manufactnred 
grows spontaneously- in^ all, the' We^t Indies, 
tfae^ BrUitfh Sugar Islands ,' they reckon tbree d 
, stinct-^pedefil tha Wild, • Ghatimola , and Ftcm 
The first' is said to be the hardist^ and the i\ 

' ■• . .. '' ' ; 

extracted fr6m, it is supposed vto be of the k 
Quality, both* in colour arid- cldseness of ^m 
hnt one ^ of* the other two species is' commonl! 

\ \ _ r- • , pr«. 

I . * - 

(•) L'Abbe Haynal by a^gross mistake asserts that tii 

plant Itself was originally carried Id the Vest Ini'M 

' ; frpm tire East, It -was fou&d growing spontaneowlr 

in- ail .parts of^^t.^^Domrngo, byColUmbaj himsel/'* 

oh the firit di^co very,, of tiid: W^st Indies/ and f« 

; IndigeiR^.QUs 9|so in '^\A%ifi^t fl^d other parts of the 

- . ' continent , \, as- . appears ^om /^-iHe te^mony of. Fef' 

Martyr and afl the early Sp^aifh writer* i not on* 

, df ^hom does it seem that.L'Abb^ Raynal ererrMd- 



■» \ 
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• - -^ ^- ' , ' - . . ' 

-r-rccl hy ib^r-pl^tkierj as yielding a greater,'. « 

L-ii. ; and 6f thpjs^ ^ the French surpasses i:h« 

tlraala m auantity; tut yields to ift iaBnene^B 

jr^in.and beauty of colpur" (/p> ^ . . 

"That the Hchest soil produces tnb most Itixu^^ - 
it plant, and that goqd sfeasons accelerate its - 

I ^ . . * 

4 • ' r 

•wtb, cannot, I think, b^ doubted; but, ob^ 
ving its long tap - root ,^. and .spoiila;ieoui 
>^wtb, in' almost evfery dry and barren savan- '. * 
liy I am convinced it Mlill thrive on soils that .. 
D fit for nothing^ else : The longest 'di^ ^weather ^ 
ill not totally kill it, though much water will 
xve ^hat eflfect, if steered to remain long on .; 
le plant.  ' . . ' . ^ • / 

Tile cultivation and manufacture are conduce / ' 
ed in the folloVifrg scanner: - ^ ' 

Thd 






(p) , The Hyild irldigo (indigofera arg^htea) has" short 

• crnokea pods and black seeds the GilatimaTa is distin^ 

gcdsbid by ,the jre'dtiess' of t3ie /stalk, and 4he colouf 

o£ th^ seeds, /wivrh is green - /This [a the lindrgdfera 

di^perma of Linnae,iiid. ' The French is a . ehott bushvy^ 

plant, with roundish leases. ^It has- long cr&oked 

pods, and ii seeds are yellcw. The french call it 

Indigo vfranc, tt is the iiidigofi^ra tinctoria of Lln^ 

^.  „ ' • y - . : 

:AaeU5. " ' 
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'average pfodnce of this fisH, for * Mties i 
years, ;too low (^7^).^ 

With eyery disiadvanf age ,' however, the ^ 

. mni^oT cotton -wool, for the riK[ti3h manafa^ 
toriea, encreases with 'stich rapidity, that it cao- 
not he doubled ' the cnltivation of it, with lis 
cautioni recommended, will be found highly pro- 

' fitable; the British dominions not supplying, il 
present, much more thdii one^fourih part of llw 

. '°™^ demand. If, .after a' careful selection aad 

trials of the different spem^B. <xt the eeeda already 

, labour possessions the cottpn'-iwool of the Britii 

.West Ifidiqs shall stiljl, i>>» .found inferior to tfait 

, pf the Dutch, no diffiouhy, can occur in obtai- 
ning from tham a better sort. It is evident thit 
the French cotton loses its supeiiority 'in onr is- 
; . .l*^da, by being wwn prdinisduouslyiwilfi an infth 
rior species, 

I shall concede the subject,' with prcsentingfo 

my readers the following tables di-a^ ftom an- 

;\ then^ck sources; which ca/inot- fail to fnmish 

abundant encouragement for speculation and ad- 

yenture. ' ^ ' 

•' / ^ - " An 

, .(») ^* has suggested, /that the ravages of th^ worm or 
grub mi^ht be 4)reTented hf msing the plant from slip* 
^or layer*, , . 
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;^An -Account of foreign Cotlon-wbol impt^r 

1 i(ito the British ^^/Vest Indies, in British 

^ •*■ .. \ . • 

Year*. 1 ^.Ibs. ' ' 

iyS^' ' \ ' 't,i35,75o-' 

X785 "  \ ' ' 1,398,500 -' 

17.»& .^ 1,346,386 

%7^7 ^ • « i,i58>ooo 
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An Account of Foreign Cotton - wool impor^ 
A into the ft-itish - West Indies , tmder tho - , t ' 
reeport Act, \ / 

Years. .... ft^^, • j . 

1784 ^ ^,169,000 

1785 , 1,575,280, . ' . 

» 

1786 ' — • 2,9(>2,5oa V 

1787" ' 1,943,000 - , , 



Ai»i Account of Cottonr»wool , ISritish and 

' ' . ' ' 

oreign, imported from the British West Indies 
ito Great Britain. ' 



_ X^ars. 


lbs. / • , 


, 17M 


' 6,893,959 


178^ > . 


8j20^fill 
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1786 ' 


\ 
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•persons have failed o£ lale years itt tlieir attetop 

to revive the pultnte? of this yaluabie cbmmodit)' 

If tbSi destf active peft 1)e happily prevented 
6i» greatly -mitigaljeil ," the- produce - per , acre u 
the firsi cutting , will be . about eighty poimi 
weight of what ihe French call pigeoii*^ - neck, 
or about sixty pounds of & quality equal to lis 
Gu'afiaiala* The produce in North America is sc* 
inetimes nearly as much \ but ^hen FahrenheitV 
Ih^inio'meter/ falls to £b, the return*' there, ars 
Very^uncei-tain,. both in; quality ind quantity i 
greatet Heat being abs;Olutely Jieccssary boli fo; 
ve<^etatioii and maceration. The yielding for the 
6ub6eqneiit cuttings sofuewhat diminishes, but ii 
Jamaica and St* Domingo j if the land is new, 
kbout 3o0^1bs. per acre of the second quality; 
may be expected annually, from all the ciitLiugJ 
together , , and four negroes^ sufficient to can j 
on*^the cultivation of five acres, besides doiog 
other occasional work, sufficient to refmbnrsff 
the frxpences of their maintenance and clothing. 

1 The process for obtaining the dye is generaJlj 
conducted in two: cisterns;' which are placed lib 

»w^ elepa ; the ©»e ^acending to^^ other. . The 

. ' . ^ -'- .. 
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li«8t fwliicli IS also the longest) 18 cillcd the 
;per ; and , ita dimensions are about «ixtfeeiii 
square , aod two feet and a  Tialf in depth. 
*re is an aperture near th« bottom for dis*-^ 
'ging the fluid into the second, whrch is 
ed the battery, and is commonly about twel-* 
feet square , and four and 'a half in ' dcpthi ' 
terns of these dimensions, are proper fo:p' 

I 

ut seven £fcres of| the-' plant : but its stono 
rk cannot easily be erected Cpr want of mate- ' 
s, vats of strong timber.,' well, secured from 
tagCj 'will answer at welj (r)» » 

The plants are cut with leap -hooks or sick^' 
■) a few inches above the root (*), and placed 

. ' • '^'by' 



r) There 4S also required a lime - Vat » six hf^ dight 
feet square , and Four ^eet dtsep ; atad it may be 
propej* to observe* tbat Ihe tap of plug hole otigbt 
to be placed at least ei^ht inches rr'ohi the bottom, 
to leave suAcient room for the lime to subside , be- 
fore the lime - ^attt is draWn off into the battery. 

;) Some pet-sons art of opinion that the plants should 
not be cut nearer th* ground Ifaaa six inches ^ and 

that 
Oem.liun.li. tJ 
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l>y stoAte in ^Ae ateeper^ imtU it is ftbouttlire 

|iarU full. They tjte then strongl j pressed dowi 
try bbarda or planks ,4 * which ate yredged or lot 
ifiiy to prevent the plants fro<l». bfioyiog up 
and as much water is admitted as the weed wii 

vJinhibe,' until it is covered four or iive inclie 
dieep ) and in this state it is left to ferment, /on 

' til the pulp is extracted hut the utmost attentia 
and ' nicib management ate now required; for, 
the* fluid is drawn off too soon, much of 
pulp is left behind i and\ ii the fermentation ^ 
too long continue4 , the tender tops b£ the- we 
occasion putrefaction I ^7 -which all the dye i 
destroyed. 



that a few branches sIiouM l^e lel^ on the stm^ - 
This practics » they taj , will draw up the sap bet 
ter, and produce k more lu:suriant ratoon tlianwk 
a naked * &falk only 19 left. During the first cuttio 
it is usual to leave ^otne of the most flourishic 
stalks for s^ed, which ought not to he gathered de 
til it IS Well hardened in the pod. -^ It generally 
requires 'ten bushels of the pod to produce a sin^ 
bushel of clean dry seed fit for sowing. It may als* 
be observed » that many indigo planless have a d 
tiou tha^t the plant yields the greatest Quantity of tlii 
dye, whpn cut at the full of the moon« — Of 
fact I can assert no^uas. of my own.i^aowladge. 



V 
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I'd ^ottaitf k certaiii knpwleiJgfe tliferfeforfe of 
e proper degpete of fermentation, has hitfaetto^ 
eti the ^rand desidettltjtim of the cttttivatoiv 
3peated experiments ' for this" purpose, wer*^ 
kde' some years ago in the. island of HispianioUy 
idet the sanction and encouragement of the 
lamber of sAgricultiire , and instructions (which 
pre satd t6 be practised with great succfe^s by 
essts, Dangdaie and Mongonj indigo planter 
that island) wer6 published by anthority, id 

is effect t ' ' , 

- f 

.,Aftet th^ liidigo h^B teeh Stteepedi in th<* 
stern eight or nine hotirs j driw off' a* littlfe of 
le water, and with A pen dipped into it, make 
few strokes upon white piapfei:.. Ttfe i^rst wilt 
robablj- bie high coloured, in which casfe-the 
Tdigo is iiot suffitifenlly fermenttd; this operation 
} to be ref>eated eVerjT qjiiarter of ian h6nr,. tiii<=- 
il it loses its colour; whetk it is arrived at thi* 
rue point of fermentation*" • ' " - 

tt is astollishmg that An blpetimehi ^o Simple 
^ itself, - if it answets , should haye been fot st*, 
nany years unkiiown 'to the indigo planters itf 
{eneralj and I. cotifess> that, «lthoti|h I hurJ 
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bad no oppdrtanity of \givmg it a trial, I n 
iDQrself jfomewhat donbtfal of its efficacy* Tk 
fbUowing laelbody wVch I give on the authoriti 
#f Mr. Lediard, is, I conceive , ^ attended wSk 
nmcli greater certainty. 

,)Let a sm^l hole be made in tlie stepper^ 
six or eifiht inches from the -bottom,' exclasive ol 
the opening or aperture for drawing off the inn 
pyegnated water , let this hole likewise be stop- 
]^'ed with a plug/ yet liot so firmly but ikaXx 
amall stream may be permitted to ooze through it 
After the pl^ts have been steeped some hours 
the .fluid oozing out will, appear beautifully greei, 
and ^t the lower edge of the cistern y from whence 
it drops into, the battery, it will turn of a cop- 
perish colour* - 7*his oopperish hue , as the fer* 
mentation continne^^ will gradually ascend up- 
wards to the ' plug , ' and. when that circum- 
stance* is perceived > it is proper to stop llie 
fermentation/f 

I 

„ During the progress of this part of the bu- 
iiipes^, particular attention should be paid ' to tlie 
smell of the liquor w:hich weeps from the aper- 
ture ; for should it discover any sourness^ it vill 

be 



necessary to Ipt'the ferm^ted liquor ran imr 
diately into tli© battery , and lim« water of 

Icient strength iniist be i^dded to, it^ until it 

» 

lost its sourness. As^ it is running off, it will 
lear 'gr^eh, mixed with a bright* yellow^ of 
iw colour, but in tbe battery it will beof • 
St beautiful, green* ^^ ' t 



The tincture ' being thuA discharged into th^ 
tery, it is there churned or agitated, until 

dytsf, begins to* granulate^ or float in litlSe 
:e8 on the water. Thi^ was formerly, dcjne i^ 
laica .with manual labour , by means of padd^ 
> andy iu the French islands, by buckets os 
mders fixed to long poles ;.~ but far. moro 
ivenlent machines ^e now constructed, . in 
ich the levers are worked, by a cog - wheel ; 
1 kept in motion by, a horse or a mule« When 

fluid has, by §u*h means, been well churW, 
i for the space of fifteen or twenty minutes, 
(; being tried in a cup or plate, appears 
died or coagulated, a strbng impregnation of 
e*^ water is gradually iadded, not only to pro- 
te a separation , but likewise to fix tne colour 
I preserve it from putrefaction. But the plan- 
* (as Brotrn obsejyesj „must carefully distin- 

U 3 ' guiih- 
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gaiA tbe diffbrent stages of this part of tie op( 
Iration also, and attentively e^aipiae tHe appei 
raUce end colour as the work adTancea', for tl 
^rain passes gradnally from « greenish to a £i 
purple, whieli is the proper coloiur yvhin tliel 
^tior its sufBciei^tly worked ; too small a degn 
of agitation leaving the indigo green and com 
while too vigorous im action brings it to be i 

The liquor heiiig properly boiA spfficienti 
worked , • and the^ pulp granulated , it is left unl 
sturbed until the flakes or floculae settle at tij 
bottom f when ihc incumbent water .is drawn ol 
and the indigo, distributed ''into small linen bij 
to drain, after which it is carefully put ial 
little square bosses or Uioul4j^^ and sufimd ioii 
gradually in the ^hade; and this finishes the isi 
mtfactur^ CO* 

 .   i 



(t) Tha followkg obMrratroDs of Dr. Roxbnrgli < 

Bengali eoncerning the first proisea*, acemtoM 

been made v^itk great accuracy* «Whcii iht}m 

plant ia committed to col4 water in the steeplnj" 

^ the folio wiqg .^ppesraatet' ta^e plaoe*. in a ie^H 
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To what has-. beei> .said abora oi" die natm^ 
the plant, suiting itself to evejy soil, and 
iadncihg fbpir etittings in the yet(t, if we add 
m cheapness • of the buildings, apparatus* and. la- 
ilir, and the great value of tbe ccmiiuodity; 

the* 
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a slight nioden begin* to shew itself tbroiigb-out the^ 
body of iiquor — the balk encf eases considerably* 
with some additional beat) air bubbles are generatedr 
some of which remain on the aarfape > and ^gradually 
coileot into patches of froth — » a thin violet or cop« 
per coloured pellicle or cream mabss its appearance 
between the patches of froth > and soon 'ai^ery the 
thin film which forms the ^ coveiring of the buhUes 
Composing the froth begins to be deeply tinged with 
a fine blue| th» liquor from the beginning will have 
been acquiring a green colour » ^and now it will ap« 
|Mar t when viewed failing from one- vessel to an« 
othi^r 9 of a bright yellowish green» and viTill readily 
pass the closest filtei until the action of the^ aiv- ma^ 
kes is tuirSid , a proofi that the ba^e of the colour. 19 
now perfectly dissolved in the watery menstruum; 
This is the' time for letting ofiTthe vat — the fermeuta- 
lion -however continues » and large quantities of froth 
are formed. The smell now becomes rery offensive* *< 



etc, . etc. 
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' ^ere will $cem "but Ktlle caiufl for wonder t 
'the splendid accounts wbich are transmit led iovn 
to us concerning tlie great opulence of tke fint 
Indigo planters. Allowing the produce of an aci? 
,Ux be 3(>o lbs*, and tfae produce no more, than 45 
«terling per pounds the gross promts ^f twenty 
acres will be L; 1,260^ produced by the labocr 
-of only sixteen negroes , and on a capital in Jaud 

/*iind buildings, scarc^ deserving comideration. 

Such,- without doubt, will be the reidm 

. first reflection** Unhappily, however^ the^goldei 

hopes whioh speculations like these hare raised in 

the. minds of thousands, have vanished on actna! 

experiment y like the visions of the, morning. I 

I lliink I have myself^ in the course of eighteen 

* 

years residence in ^he . West Indies , known at 
least twenty, persons cbmmeBce Ijsdigo planters, 
tiot one of whom has left a trace by which I can 
iio\v point out where his plantation was situated, 
except perhaps the remains of a ruined cistern 
covered by weeds, and defUed by reptiles. 



^ 



Many of them too were men of knowled«t, 
foresight, and property. That they failed is ccr- 
tain, but of the causes of their failure. I con* 

ie&s 
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. * ' / Coffpe. 

So many treatises have been written on thp 
hUipTj of coffee , its intrpdiiptioi^ into the West 

.   ' . ' . ' " . 

I . • • •  ' • '• 

indigo. This account however is chiefly iptereatfng 
to the plfintera of the West ladies, 9s containing 
acme experiments and. opinions which le9d to 9.^ im-* 
provcid,nielhod of extracting the Qommop indigo by 
means of a bpiling process | for it being found that 
the learns of the nerium would x^ot* yield thqir^co-*- 
Jour except to boiling water^ it wa^ judge^ by ana-pt 
logy that the scalding process might be adYantag;QO.usly 
applied al^o. tO( the ^omq^pn ii^digo plants ^and tho 
resuU has exceeded expectation : ^ by the scalding 

""piioc^ss (observes Dr. Jloxburgh) I have always, oi^ 
^ sna^ll scale, made from the common indigo plant, 
lietter indigo than I could by fermentation , and in 
one fourth of the time; and what fs also of 'great 
importance t without the smallest dfgre^e'' of the per-f - 
niciou^ eQuvia which atten4s the ' manufaeture- of In- 
jdigo by ' fenncotJ^tion J ' and moreover, the twig^ 
and leaves themselves of the indijo plant burn fier-^ 
cely, after having been well dried s and wiU carry 
on the operation without re^uirin^ any great additioni; 

J #f other fuel. '^ . 

In 
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Indies bas been aA fully, triiced by some, writeri 
»nd its properties so ^ ably "investigated by plhe 
• •■ . •■ (a 

r I 

In another' place Dr. Roxburgh observes i „1 
the Hindoos throughout the northern proyinces 

circars make all their indigo by means of hot water J 

• J 

and precipitate with' a cold infusion of thetolor 

" ' ' 'I 

the jambaloflg tree, yet» notwithstanding the infe- 

riority of this bark^as an astringent, whdn its-effecti, 

, are compared with those of lime-water,- I hare al-| 

ways found their indigo to be of a very excellent [ 

quality, and very light; a cybic inch Weighing on!/ 1 

' about no grains, and being of a blue violed colour. | 

The superior quality .of tJils indigo must alone be 

imputed to the nature of the process by whic|i the 

colour y or rather base of the colour , is extracted 

from the plant) for their apparatus is rery incon- 

venieui.*' 

. „ Besides th^ superior quality of the indigo ob- 
tained by the' scalding process, the quantity it gene- 
rally increased' by it, moreover the health of the 
labourer iu this way is «ot, endangered,^ as in the 
fermentiog process, by constant and copious exji^^- 
^ tions of putrid .miasma: -the heat employed expeli 
most of the fixed air dnring the scalding , which ren- 
ders a very small degree of agitation ^ aud very litil* 
of the precipitant necessary. The operation can aJ^o 

' * - b« 
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>ove all, by my learned Mehd'Dr.^ Benjamin^ 
jseley^ as hardly to leave i^e the {kosisibility of 
ering any thing nevf on those auh^ects. ^'b**, 
V observations therefore which I shall present 
my readers concerning this berry, will relate v 
iflcipally to ii$ eultitt* > .land.' tbwe being chiefly ,. 
unded on actual experience,, may perhaps af-^. 
cd some useful information. , . 

 
The adnyrer$ of coflee have long lamented 
e inferiority of" the "yV^est Indian . to that of 
ocha* TJ^at many of the complaints with which . 
le publick are am^8ed on this subjeet, aris^ 
om a£fectati6n, I have, jtiot a doubt. At , the 
me time, it must be admitted that the charge ia 
3t entirely withoutt foundation,, inasmuch aa thQ 
^est Indian coJOfee is frequently drank within 
«7elve months after it has been ^atjiered ftopx > 

the 

« 

I 

be perforraed tWo or three tu&^s a day upon a« Urgt 
scale; and lastly, lliet indigo itself dries quicily 
without acquiring any bad smell ox^ putrid unwhole* 
some ''tendency* 

\ Sorely these ohserrations desbrre 4he most 

serious attention of the planters iii the British 
West -Indies. 



t 
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of oae ,8lii)ling ft* ppnnd from iht exeiat dblies; 
cheated an immediate and wonderful "" change , and 
while it promoted the interest .of tlie plafnter, i^ 
eVen augmented the revenue of the state; more 
than double the quantity of cofPi^e baving beea 
brought to entry in. ij^/ii thaA.Mras eiitered in ik 
year procedlng^ increasing tjie -sum total of lb 
'duties (though reduced two thirds^ from L\ 
^9869. io5. lo i/i d. to L. 7,20o> i65. 9d,; ai 
important proof 9 among others, how • frequently 
Wavy taxation defeats its own purpose I 

^ As the British demand has thus increased, 
■0, on the other hand, the American ha^ de- 
clined, having, as I conceive, ' been transfemd 
in a gteat measure to the foreign fslands. li ii 
now therefore become the interest of the plan- 
' ter to ^hange his system, by suiting the na- 
tUre of hia commodity tp the tast« of his ne\r 
customers^ 

This, It is tru^, is trot within the power of 

ev«tyman, whose plantation is already settled, 

< ' ' , 

to accompliiJi ; but assuredly it is. a very impor- 

tlint object to sueh persons as may have il ^ 

eonleni^platioii to adventure Ia this line -of cnlu* 

Tl- 
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tion (in a comiWy, where every species of soil 
i choice of situation , may be foyn^) to. kijow 
ore lia'nd how to employ their jDioney ^nd la- 
ir to the grealest adyaatage. . - 



/ 

/ 
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Co^ee indeed iVill thrive in every soil* in 
West Indies; a cold stiff clay, and a shallow 
Lild on a hot maj^le, excepted. In both which 
leaves turn yellow, and. the trees perish, or 
)duce nothing; but the best and highest - Ha- 
ired friiit is unqnestionabJy the growth of 
ber.a warm gravelly mould, a sandy loam, 
the dry red hil^ls wjiioh ^re ' found in almost' 
5ry island of the West Indies, Jamaica espe- 
Uy. Frequent showers of raita, hpwever, are- 
?iidly to its growth , • but if water remains 

tg ahoub»the roots ^ the tree will decay and ' 

fish. . •• ; , 

■• '  • 

I 

If th« land be fresh and naturally good^ 
3fce plants may be se* out at all seasons of the 

* 

11^ r even iij dry wdather , and they will thrive 
any situation, provided it be screened firom , 
3 nt)Tth winds, which often destroy the bios- 
i>; and sometimes, in the 'after part of the 
at when those winds prevail most, , entirely- 
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^ strip the tree of botb ^fniit and Tefiresi UasfiBj 
in a\ moment all the Jiopes of the planter* 

The usual mode of 'planting is , to Jine oirt 
I* 

the land into sqiiiares of eight feet; in otbet 
words ^ to SOX the seeds, or set out 'the yov^ 

plants, .eight feet distant from each other on ill 

» 

sides ^ which gives six hundred and eighty ttea 
to each acre; imd, where young plants are easily 
]^roonred they ar^ preferred to berries. The pknti 
which are intended to be set out are generaflf 
•elected of abdut two fe^et in height. They ere 
cut off ten inches above the sur&ce of the ground, 
and care is takep to dig them up with the rooti 
as/ entire as possible* The holes in which thd 
are set, are made large Enough to hold* the lower 
part 6f the stem, and all the roots; and ihe 
upper, fibres are buried about two inches nnki 
the , suk'far.e. But,, although eight feet be m 
nsual distance of setting out the plants in ai! 
soils, it is frequently found, in rich l^^f 
that the tr^es, as tb^ grow'to maturity, heco-l 
me , from their luxuriance , so closely interfflinf- 
led together, as. to impede the free passage oi 
ther air: In such oases it js thought adviseaUl 
to cut down every second rQW> within ten oti 
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^elve T(hchie$ of lie ground j and hy Well JnbuU 
ng the stumt>3, tiiey. will furnish a succession^ 
haalty young trees , while the. ro\f a which 
e left will bear much bettet for the .room which 
given them* Old |)lanlfttions C^r walks as they 
e called^ cut down in this manner , not dug up 
d replanted y will give a tolerable crop the ae^ 
nd year) tind the operation may be .:(r^quently 
peated* 

ill the curtivalioii lat a ymmg Walk > the ge*- 
Tal and most approved s)^stem is to keep the . 
ees perfectly clear of suckers ^ and to rcar*oncj 
em only from one root, Ifj thierefore, a heal-^ 
y shoot springs near the ground., all the, origi-» 
d plant is cut off close abovie it, 'b]^ which' 
cans, when the plant is moulded j. the root' be*- 
itoes well covered. At the height of fire or six , 
iet, which the, plants gctierally attain the third 
pat*, the trees are topped. At this height, a 
ingle stem gives from thirty- six to forty -two 
earing branches j and the pruning required aii- 
^^^y>^ is to leave nothing but those brancheSi ' 

• \ 

From what has been said cohfcerning the el*- 
ect of a difference of seasons^ it mudt be difficult 

X 2 • to 
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to ix on the average pi^oduce of a coffee planta- 
tion by the acre* In rich and sprungy soils a 
single tree has Ueen known to yield &om six ^0 
eight pounds of coffi^e ; I mean when pulped aud 
dried. In a difiei^nt situation , a pound and t 
quarter froin^ each tcee , on an average , is great 
yielding; but then the coflPee is infinitely betto 
in point of flavour. 'The following is, I believe, 
on a medium, as accurate a calculation ~as tk 

. subject will admit. CoiFee trees raised from o*i 
trees, in lands neither very poor nor veiyricli^ 
bear' the second year from the new growth 
pounds weight per apre, 5oo pounds the 
year , and from 6 to 700 pounds the fourtb. 
If the trees are raised from young plants , no pro- 
duce is, to be expected until the third year from 
the plai^Lting; when they will-jrield very little^ 

^' the fourth year, about 700 pound.s. The averag* 
annual produce per acre after that period, 
if the walk is properly attended to, may It 
reckoned at 760 pounds; and one negro is well 
.able to take proper care of an acre and a half. 

W0 are now come to the most imporfan 
business of the coffee planter, i. e. the gathering 
in his crop, and the mode of curing, it for mar- 




3a5 

et. Tlite practioe in Arabia/ ac<;ording to Lc 
oque, 18 as foll6ws~, — - 'When the jilanters 
Tceive that the fruit vis come to maturity, they 
read cloths undet the trees , which they shake^ , 
3m time to :^ime, and the ripe fririt drops off^ 
lie berries thufe collected are ' afterwards spread ^ 
>on mats, and exposed to the sun witl^ jthe 
lip on the berries, until they are perfectly dry, . 
bich requires a considerable time; after which, 
e beans iare extricated* from' its outward incukn- 
ance by the pressure of a large, and heavy 

f 

me roller, when they a'le again ^dried in the 
n; for sthe planters consider, that, unless 
ffee l^e . thoroughly dry , there is^ danger of its 
ating. It is 1;hen winttdwed with a large fan> 
d packed for sale." 

It cannot be denied that this simple method * 
list be infinitely suj^erior to* any other for pre- 
fving the geniiine flavour of the beny; but it 
ly well bo doubted whether the additional 
iee which the planter might obtain- at tlie Bri- 
h market for coflfee .thus gathered and prepa- 
1, Would be adequate to the value of the time 
d labour which so tedious a method would ne- 
Jsarily require. The usual practipe in the Bri-« 

4 

h West Indies is as follows: 

. / . XS ' As'- 
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^ As soon a«' the tiprries acquire the colour ol 
a hlack' red on the trees, they are supposed to 

• , he sufficiently ripe for picking. The negroes ew' 

« 

ployed' in this hnsiness are provided «ach wilhz 
canvas hag, with a. hoop in the mouth to keep it 
open* It is hun^ ahout the neck of the picker, 
who ' empties it occasionally in tq a hasket, andii 
ho he industrious y. he may pick three basbelj 
-in the day. But it }s not very provident to iir:? 
him on too fast , as* probably 4 great deal tf 
, unripe fruit' will: in that cl^se he mixed tvitli ik 

m 

'", jipe. The u^ual practice is to pick the treejJ 

. threp different stages of ripeness. One hnndw 

hushels in the pulp, fresh from the. tree, wi! 

. give ahout one thousand ' pounds weight pfmcr 
 * ^hantable coffee, 

There arc two. methods in use of curiog c 
drying „tbo bean. The one is, to spread ti 
fre«h coffee 'in the sun-, in layers ahout five in 
ches deep, on a ^loping ' terras , or platform ci 
hoards, with the pulp on the heijy, which im 
few days ferments and discharges itself in \ 
strong aciduloi^s moisture , and in this slate tl 
coffee is left, until it* is perfectly dry ^ wbici 
' if the. weather IS favonrahlb, .it wiH.be m^hd 



hree iir^eks. The Bust; are afterwards separated 
rom th6 seeds by a grinding mill hereafter to be 
escribed, or frequently by ponndln|; thfem with 
esftles in troughs or large wooden mortars. Co€^ 
je thus ^cured, ' weighs four per cent heavier' 
lan if cured without the pulp, - - 



1116 other mode \% <o renlove the pulp imme-r 
lately as it comes From the tree. This> is doner 
y means of a* pulping tnill / consisting of a ho-^ 
lEontal fluted roller ^ ^bout eighteen inches long, 
nd eight inches in diameter. His roller is 
EU'ned by, a crancK or handle, and acts against 

moveable bi^east^-board^, which being fitted 
lose to the gr6o"Ves of the roller, prevents th» 
erries ^ from p&ssing whole. The mill is Ced by 

sloping. trough, and the aperture of the trough, 
rom which the berries drop into the mill, is ye- > 
ulated by a vertical sliding bdard* By thi* 
itnple naachine a negro will, pulp a bushel in a 
ainute. "The pulp, and the bean (in its^parch- 
Qent skin) fall puromiscnously together. The whole 
3 then, washed, in wire sieves, to separate the. 
>Qlp from the seeds, and these ar^, immediately- 
pread open to the son to dry* 
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There preraib great difference bf opinion 
among the coffee planters on the^ subject o{ ^se 
two different^ methods of curing raw coffee. T\c 
latter is perhaps the niost profitable , as l>€iE; 
more expedilious ; but I have no doubt that \}^ 
former would give the best fiLavoured coffee, p^ 
vided the fermentation , which always takej 
place whbn the raw fwit is placed in hean 
on the platform > could Be prevented , wlii:k 
might easily be done at the expence of a Mr 
more room. The blue dingy green, which to lit 
• American is the' test of good coffee, is considen:! 
by the London dealer as a proof that it has s^A 
been sufficiently cpred. Prom both metlio^s, 
however , . the coffee may prove very good viii 
the powerful assistance of its great improver, a^^ 



Hitherto y I have dfe^cribod the gulping n:.. 

' pnly. There yet remains the operation of gr'in^ 

iug off the parchment skin, or membrane ^^^^ 

immediately envelopes the bean , %ihd is* lefl a/le( 

the pulp is removed. It ^ is done by a machiot 

' which will also separate , at the same time^ t^< 

. dried pulp (if the former mode of curing bas 

been adopted^ much more expeditiously tW ^* 

pestle and mortar. 



I . 



,Tlie * grinding mill consisU of a perpendicular 
It is, surrdnndedi at some distance by a circular 
•ougb , into which the coffe^ is thrown i and 
3out a foot above the level of the surface of 
le trough, there are commonly four horizondal ; 
rms or sweeps,' tenanted into the axis, and 
tretching. some feet bejTond the trough, and on 
bem are four rollers, fitted to run ia the trough 
in the arms l^eicg turned round with the axis, which 
s done by mules yoked to the extremity. The 
oilers , which are generally of considerable weight, 
noving round in the trougn, bruise the skin's of 
the coffee, so as to render them separable by the 
fan, though there is always a' proportion left un- 
touched. When it. appears sufficiently bruised, it 
is taken out of thp trough and put to the fan ,. 
whicb^ olears the cofiee\from the chaff, and th^ 
seeds, remaining unground are separated by sieves 
and returned to the i;hill ; which Y^ill clear i,5qo 
founds pl coffee' in a day. ^^ 

There is still another mo4e of curing coffee i 
both with and without the ptilp, and that is bv 
means of storea. But it is practised by very iPew 
planters ; it is requiring an expensive apparatus 
in the* first place, and in the second; jit is said 

X 5 thai 
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that the amoke of tbe fire, gires a ^disagmali!! 

•mell and tasto to the. ben^y, I know not S tbi^ 

fusertion be trne^ it is-/ certain , hbWever, tk 

nothing imbibes the '^m^ll or ta&te of itny^ 

ncTar itf sooner thiin cofiee« 

f • ' I 

' For the same reason it is a matter of great 

consequence that proper care ^duld be takcB; ifl 
ahipping it for Europe, that it be not put iatA 
parts of ^ the ship where it may receive the effln- 
via of other freight. „CoflFee berries (says Dr. 
Mosely) are , riemarka wy disposed to imbibe cxba- 
lations from other _ bodies, * and Ihcreby acquiw 
im adventitious and disagreeable flavour. Rud; 
placed near to cofl^e, will in a short time so im- 
pregnate the berries ^ as to injure the taste is a 
high degree, and. it is related by Mr. Miller, 
^ : that a few bags of pepper on board a ship from 
. India I some years since, -spoiled a whole cai^o 
of coffee.'*^ ' • 



i\ 



' ^ s ' The few preceding obse)*vations arc all tHat 
* oc^ur^ to me concerning the mode of ciiltiTating; 

imd preparing for n^arket , . tbis far - famed beny. 

I ; shall conclude the subject by oSerjIng a sbort 

estimate of the expences and returns 'attending iti 

» 

en/- 
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ilture , which I conceive lends inoTiB to the cn» 
ura^ement of inditstry, and of course to the -in- 
case of whife population in the West Indiali is* 
nds, than that of an;y other of their jsianje co'm** 
odities^ . ita- produce hejng more equal and cer- 
iri than that of any plant in ciUtivation , and 
s_ average profits xnore po|iside4:^Ie in preportiofl 
) th^ capital employed, , , 

It will he urged, perh^ps, that if such were the 
act^ its culture, would have beea» inore general in 
he British West Indies. This objectioi/ hasT beeu 
tnticipated ai}d and answered hy ^what has \>eeu 
related of the heavy excise duties on this conit^ 
nodily in Great Britain previous to 1783. To 
B5y C^^ is commonly said in the '£ase of all du^ 
lies on goods imported) that they fall on the con** 
Bumer, and not on the ''planter, proves nothing, 
for^if the .price, in consequence of the duties ^j 
becomes so high as that the consumer ceases to 
purchase , the effect is equally ruinous^ to the cul«- 
tivator , as if they fell immediately on himsejlf. 
Nothing more clearly demonstrates that the ciilti-* 
vation of this article was greatly affected b)( th© 
British duties , Ihan the enimparatiye K|uahtitie9 
imported into France and England; the. whpl« 

anw 



\ 
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annual import into -Great Britain, 04 an arera^a 
of five years. (17S3 to J787), not ^ exceedisg fire 
tnillion »uc hundred thoucand piQunds Weighl; 
whereas the iaknd o£ HTspaniola alone has pro- 
d'aced-an annual supply of seventy miUion of 
pounds aAd Upv^ards. 

V 

/ 

It is likewise appar«it, that *ince tie re- 
auction of the duties in 1783 'the cnltivalion of 
toffee in the British West Indies, in Jamaica es- 
pecially, has made a" more rapid progress than in 
thirty years preceding, Yet, fas Dr. Mosely 
has observed) even, the present duty of six pence 
. per pound, i» too high to admit the general ns. 
, of this fragrant beverage among all classes of 
people. What iheit must he thought of the for- 
mer qx^action of three times that duty, wMci 
continued for fifty ^ one years? So litUe lias the 
ecience of colonid' commerce been understood oi 
adyerted to! - 

Estimate of the Expcnce ^and Return of a 
Coffee Pianlation in the mountains, of Jamaica, 
fourten miles fr^m the sea ^ calculated in the 
cutrency of that island, being forty per cent 
worse than sterling; yiz. ^ 
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First Coat x>f Soo acres of mountain 
land, of "vrliicli one -half is reserved 
for provisions and pasturage , at L. 
3. per acre 

Ditto, ^ lOO v^egroeffy at L. 70 per 
head , , 

Ditto , of 20 mules , at L, 28 / 

Buildings and utensils , mills , and ne* 
gro tools 

Expence of maintaining the negroes the 
first year ^ before provisions can be 
raised C^xclusive of'othcr annual ex* 
pences charged below) L. 5 each 

■s. 

Compound interest for three years, 
before any return can be expected ^ 
at 6 per cent 



900 

7,000 

56a 



i \ 



2,000 



Soct^ 



10^960 



\ 2,093 
Carried over. L. j3,p53 



Brought over 

Annual Expence; viz. 
White overseeir and maintenance JL. 
One other white servant 
Medical attendance on the negroes 
Negro - supplier, viz. <;lothing/ tools, 
salted fish*, and other provisions^ 



L. i3,p55 



70 ' 
2& 



es* 
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•exclusive of the produce of their oWH '. 
grounds . , , ' , 200 

' Colonial taxes " . - xo3 

• t ' if 

«. Total for three yefifts, _t'eiore tmy^re^ 
i '- turn can be expected * ' 1,785 

Compouhd interest J as it ariseB in tlie 
' seyeral years ' • . mi 

Total Expeace L- i5!o59 



^MiMiMita 



Returns the fourth year, at L. 4 per cwt 
being the average price 0f Co£Peq for five yeari 
previous Ito 1^92 ; viz* 

From .i5o acres; of young coffee tnay he L; 

' expected the fourth year 45,ooo lbs* 1,800 
^^ Deduct annual charges for the fourt^ 

year ' - . li. 595 

Sacks and saddled - 40 

Clear profit (being e^al to L. 7. 145I 63i 

** per cent on Uie capital) JL. i,:(i5 

Returiis the fifth aiid subsequent years; tu. 

i5o 
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i5o RCjceB, yielding 75o lbs, per acre 

ii2,5ob Ibd. at L. 4 ^ ^ * A,6oO 

iDeduct .annual cTiarge* , ad before L, 595. 

Sacks and saddies 8o 

fBepairs of mills, etc.* , , lOO ' 

Clear profit (being equal to 24^/5 perl • ^"i*^^ 

cent on the capital^ . ^* 3,725 



It oiight to have been observed in the first 
ition of this work, that I am indebted for the. 
Limates in this and the .Iw.o preceding .pages ^. 
my . worthy ^frien-d , Samuel Vaughan , Esq; - 
St. James's parish Jai^aica, Membe;r of the As-« 
nbly of that island, who has directed hisat-t* 
ition to the cultivation of Coffee with" great as* 
uily and succeis. He lias since favoured m^ 
th the following interesting observations , which 
lave great pleasure inlaying before the, publicki 



* . /' 



Observations concerning the cultivation of 
5e in St. Dojningp, and its- probable increase 
Jamaica, if the Slave- Trade shall not b^ abo*3 
led^ by Act of Parliament. 

The i;rench\part of St. liomingo , in if^d//, 
orted only five millions o'^f pounds of coffe^,' 
^ * , hut - 
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but in, ijBi; a bounty d£ 40 livres per ton bs- 
ving been allowed to slave vessels arriving Iron: 
, Africa, and in 1786,- a furtiier bounty, of 20 
livres per be*^d on slaves imported , the import 0: 
negroes increased annually .from i;2.and i5,ooo ti 
a5 and 3o,ooo ; and the effect in tbat colony of Ihii 
augmentaLion*of African labourers was a very lapil 
in every species of cultivation;" but tbat of co!" 
f^ almost .exceeds belief; for the export of iiii 
article in 1789 bad increased to above 76 millions d 
pounds , which , valued at the, present price (9a 
ibillings per cwt), is equal to L. 3,420,000 ster- 
ling 1 Of this enlarged export, no less than ^5 
millions qf pounds' (*«Vorlli L. i^5o,ooo sterling) 
wer^ p^duced between the years 1786 and 17S9; 
and it was supposed tHat the gr6p of 1792 (if tlie 
troubles had^ not intervened) would have been 80 
miUipns, so little had the depreciation . at marhl, 
from the additional quantity brought to sale, af- 
fected the cultivation. It seems probable, that 
the excessive price of the Mocha and Easlem 
roffee had formerly the effect of a prohibilioii of 
the use ot this bevera^'ge a/nong the middling and 
lower classes of people in Europe, for the qnffl- 
tity raised in this single island of St, Bomingo 
^was.so great,, the increa^se of its" cultivation so 



\^ ' 
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piel^ 4liid'.th« jprice 6f West ftidi^u coffee, 
ougli j2 8. 5 d. per lb. less than that of Mocha ^ 

II. contihuing • at the time of the greatest ex- 
rt, alt- a profitable height f#r the cu]livator; 
it it .is difficult to account for the«e facts ^ but 

Bupposiug the conisuwief s to • be augmented ' ' 
new and ntitnerous peaple. On this supposi- ' 

III, it is irtippssiWe to tforeseer the extent Xo 
iich the cultivation of ihis article in the West ' • 

I - I  

dies may be carried. It is not enough to say, ^ 
will ei^i^a! that of angary 'ftor is it likely^ As / 

the ease of sugai*, to be checked by impotta-^ , 
m from the East, iuasmueh as it Das ri^en tq, 
present wonderful importance in the Wes^ 
Jies, i^otw'ilhstandifig the 'rivalry of both the 
ist Inxiiea and the Levant. '-^ Th^ diinisiution 
the quantity of coffee produced in Sti Domingo ^ 
pwmrds of one thousand coffee plantations ha-* * 
tig 'hei^Ti destroyed) will most edrtainlybe felt 
a remarkable manner |for some years to come: 
y persons fl'om thence ai*e of ojpinion, thai ihci* 
portation Will be reduced at least pJttp. half 
lat isy forty. millions of poundaf) supposing. ev«n 
it the present rebelliah was to terminate .without 
rtlicr 44vastation. - The export from the wholS * 
itish tJolo^iea in i^Bj .did not Amount to fouir 
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\; lions of, pounds 9 thid' therefore ^^ excepting h 

' new . "cnltiratidn , tlicy * cannpt supply the defi- 

i ciency occasioned . by ^be troubles iu St. DomiDgo* 

nor is the rest of the West , Indies* able to. matt 

 % > 

it up*; for since tbese troubles , the price has au^- 
• Jinented near one fourth > vij. from 70 s* to 90s. 
This advance of price will, if not (as in forma 
times) chebfced by additional duties, be a premion 
to all West India Islandb where there are moun- 
tains; and, as cultivation cannot be carried on ia 
',, Sir- Domingo, Tor some time, to^ its former ex- 
/ tent', for various reasons, it is likely to be 1 

premium of some degree* of pei^manency. Let os 
' now turn to Jamaica ^ ,tbe export pf coffee fjttai 
thence, before 1783, never exceeded t{6o,oc^ 
pounds ,  notwithstanding the several nieaswrej 
. that were taken/ by the As^enfftiy to encouraj^ 
its cultivation, Tbe reduction took place in 1; 
of th« .e3it\9€ , to 6 3/2 tl. per pound , an4 tl 
seems* to hav^ h^td an immediate influence; for 
the fourth year' from this event ^ when we sfaoi 
\ r naturally expect th^ fii^st appearance of an eSa 
there was a considerable increase of export ; sJ 
im tWee, yei^rs more , the ^ produce was oeai 
* trebled, it exceedingi 2 ij^ millions. In fids 

tuation w« stood 'wheti ' th«. sdisturkiQces U 
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pl^oce at St. D6ttiingo : it is liidw sixteen months 
since the.coinmence^ept of that rc^beljion^ and by^ 
llie rettirns' ' just made from the several parishes 
it appears-^ tijiat 21011 negroes ^t ^eni^loyed in ' 
ilie ctillivatibn of cofieOr 11; Jamaicaj I i^jirill sup- 
po$e > however-, that oheionrth of these may be ' 
feng^aged in *other objects .totinected wifh to£[ee^i 
still there will reJJiaitt 25, ^5^ negroes "emplojretl 
solely in jriiising of thi* arliclei who, according 
to cpmlnpn calculation , wh&il the, plants are all 
at fuU growth (viz. in 1797^ should make a re- 
turp of about sixteen millions of pouilds^^ that is 
above eightten times as much a$^'*was produced 
tefore 1783) and seVeU timed, as mucii as.was produr 
dedlast yeaf. It may- be added ^ that the lowlands^ 
of lamaica are all-eady settled, th,e highlaild^, ge-- 
neraily speaking ^ ai^e improper f6r sugar, but 

s 

proper for coffee; they are iaew> they ^e equal ' 
to mear two thirds of Jamaica : . the isUiid is rfow 

\ 

well intersected with toads, etc. etc. In short j 
thf country is prepared y and the time ii pro-* 
per for it - . ^ ' 

I*4^otii all these circumstanfcefi/ taken together, 
it is Reasonable to conclude^ that if labourers 
shall bontinue to be procured from Africa at mo- 
drrat^ ' prices i' and every advantage be hiade of 
.- -. Y 2 ' the 
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the preaeUt moment, we sBalT ostatlisli in Ja- 
^ maica a most extenuive ' cultiYatioa -of coffee, 

Vl]lich, as' an export staple, will be of thie ut- 
- ntost consequence to Great Britain, perhaps, 

exceeding; in value tbe 8t;^>le of sugar. But lliis 

new and important commerce is entirely depen- 

dent on a continued •importation of laboijrcrs. 

\ - \ .^ % . ^ 

The inprease oi/the cultivation, of coffee to the 

' • V ^ ' ' *- 

extent here suggested is ^ in the present times, 

. . - of peculiar • consequence in two other p^^^** ^ 

/^ view: Fir^t, it^^will augment the nunlet of that 

. _ • - \' 

iliiddle class of Whites jwrhb^ though not rich 

, enough /tp live in a distant country, ate ^suffi- 

ciently, opulent, and independent to support their 

* families in 'comfort and competence in a residence 

on their oyfn estates j secondly , m6untaiu seft- 

laments in general increase in Ne^rO population, 

being n^ore healthy tlxan the Ibwlanda. Tbe first 

circumstance wilL add to our. security ^ so neces- 

^axy at pre&en^ , and which, at all periods, wc 

^ hav$ in vain attempted, by oilier means'^ to ff- 

feet.  The second opens a prospect of >an abob- 

' - • - 

■"I • 

tion of the Slave Trade, and Hhat at no distant 
<■ period of timcj, by natural* causes, which wifl 
^ ' gradually take place without giving reason ibx 
complamt to any body of men. Jamaica j i793. 
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Having thns rophmdy treated of tlit- f.ultiva- 

of those products whicli chiefly give value 

inipoTtagce to tlje British colonic* in the 

Indies, and contiibute', in avety emipejit 

, to the wealth,: commerce, and naviga- - 

is the lees necessary ■• 

^ on minor staples, 

)verlookcd in a com- 

rpical kingdom; nei- 

intillered as unimpor- 

wilh those rich and ' 

rhich so much has- 

preceding chapters. 

which I> shall briefly 

arnotto , aloes , . Ofid 

ns will Jie few; Ihey 

commercial; and sy- 

h being to be found 

, and other writers. 



: nut, a prodnction - 
and nutritive, it a 
d is said tohaTo^been 
miola ,fram some, of 
i where ,  l^eaides af- 
for-; 






fording to Ae' nattve3 an > article of nom'islimeQt , 
it. served the purpose of monfeyj aiu^ w^s used \>n 
them as a medium* in iTarter; o^i^ handred and 
' fifty, of tb« nntai. being considered of much tbt 
same valiie as -a, royal ty tbe Spaniards. Prom 
ibis circi|imstance it seems probable , tbat if tlie 
ancient jlnhahitant^ pf South America Verp emig- 
rants frpm Europe or* Asia, they ;nust have de- 

tached themselves at a^ early period, before me- 

'  •' 

tals were converfted into coinsi, or from' some so- 

ciety Svhich ha4 m^d^ but moderate advances in 

riYili??^tion, 

, t 

/ Among the Spaniards , with whom the eacao 

atill forins a considerable article of commerce. 
iU cultivation is condu^cted in the following man- 
ner. Having chosen a spot^ of level land ^ (a deep 
black mould is preferred) sheltered round with a 

- thick wood , so as to be well screened from tbe 
wind', especially the nort^, and caused it to be 
cleared from all manner, of- stumps and weeds. 
the planter fligs "a number of holes at eighteen cr 

' twenty feet distance, each hole being aboirt a 

.foot iii length and width, and six gr eight mc\ie> 

deep^ In the mean time, fiaving selected the h'- 
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t a»d faitest pbds of A^fe cacio wKen fall iipe, , 
ta,ke3 out the graips' • and puts^tli^in into a ve*- 
ot wiiteV. Sttch of them as. swim arf rejected; 

othets, being washed clean from the pulp and 

 * . «i 

icied, are suffered to remain in llie. water till 
y begin fo sprout,' at which time ' they are ^ fit 

planting. 'T^ievownejss^ then' takes thd baH,ana, 
somQ,: bth^r latge* leaves, ' and places one leaf 
liirt the circunifci^^ce of each bole, so as to, 
3 it round;, leaving however the sides of the 
r som^' inches abpve the groiind; affelr' which 

jmbs in tbe mould, very lightly, till the 

e is filled* He then select^ three nuts . fpr each 

e^ and plaht^ ' them triahgularly, by niaking a 

. » '/ • '.  ' * *■ 

ill opening for each .with his finger, about 

t inches deep, intp which he puts the nut&; 

b that end downwards from which the sprout 

les , and iiaving lightly covered them j^ilh^ 

iiild, he folds over the leaf , und places a small 

be on Jhe top to prevent it^ opening. In this 

^ner he plants his whole walk,, or, orchard. 

'the end of eight or ten days, the plants will 

jerally be found to rise above the earths .The 

t^es "are then opened, that their growth may 

[ be impeded i but ^ in , ord^r to shelter them 

m ib^aua, other leaves or biiinche« are pla-' 

y 4 • . ced' 
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ced rouidd the hole; fbl* \rliicb ptu^ose Utose oi 
the palm Itind ar^^generallj- clips^n* (for' Lav-isg a 
strong stem , they axe jetoily &ced iu tbe earlV) 
Ohd they are cHanged as often as they decay , for 
the space of .five or, six months. It is also tbps^r 
advisable to, plant some other .tree ftlie erythrict 
or beim tree is generally chosen Tor this purpose; 
to the ^otith-.\irest oC the ctfC|io plant , -wbiiii 
way grow up with it», and ierve it for shelter; 
for it mu^t alwfiys be remenbered, that yom\ 
cacap tree^.wiU flourish on]y in thp stidde. 



• \ 



\ If all the ' three nuts placed^ in each Lol? 

, * .' , < ' •■ 

spriiig up y it is thought necessary , when the pkntJ 

• ' • ■'■'.' , "• 

are eighteen or twenty inches high, td cut one 

-of them down. The other' two , if they spread 

different ways, ip:*e somotimes suffered to remain; 

but it selaom' happens that alj the ui|ts,. or even 

more than one ^of them , will take root, which ii 

the reason of planting three in a hole, ' 



' ' . The fifth* year the tree begins \ to bear, m^ 
the eiglh attains its full perfcclipn : it then pjo- 
duces in general two crops ol fruit m ihe j«ir, 
yielding vat vcach^ from ,tei3i to twenty poDdds 
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it, according 'to. the soil and seasons ; and it 

sometimes continue bearing Tor i\Vcnty years; 

he same* delicacy of , stamina- which ci^rks its 

cy-^ is yVisible in all the stages of its growth. 

obno:^ious to blights , and shrinks ' froili th^ 

appearance of drought. " It has happened that • 

Treatest part* of a whole plantation of 6acab 

have perished in' a single night, without v 

visible cause* <]}ircumstanoes of this .jiatjjre, 

arly times, gave rise Xt;^ many saperstifions 

\Xi^ concerning this tree,', and, among, others^ 

appearance of a comet was always considered 
* " ' ' . <- 

tal- ta the cacao plantations. 

/ 

In spite however of the inflnence of po^ieis ,' 

notwithstanding the. care and precaution' that 

requisite in the first establishment of a cacao** 

tutioii, it is v'ejtain that the cultivation q£ 

plant was both extensive, and successful in 

British su^ar islands, for many years after 

\ had' become subject to, the British govern- . 

L JBlome, who published a short account df 

pea in 1672, speaks of cacao as being at that 

one ©r tho chief articles of export: „t4iere 

> says he> in this island, at this time, 

it sixty cacao walks (plantations) and many more 

Y 5 . now 
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BOW planting.** At present I.beljeve there is ar 
a single cacao plantation from one end of Jamaic. 

1 \ / ^ 

to the. other, A few 39attered tree*, here rd 
' there ^ are .all that remain of those flonrisjiji; 
and beaulifnl izroves which were once the pii^i. 
and boast of the conntry. They liave withered, 
with' the indigo manufacture, under the heaiT 
band of ministerial ex^ction^ The excise on a- 
caq^ when made into pfikes, rose to no leas tkao 
twelve pounds twelve shillings per Cwt. exclnsm 
jof eleven shillings and eleven pence halfpeucv. 
paid at tlie custom --house; amounting together t:! 
upwards of four hundred and eighty per c^t op 
its marketable value! , 



' \ 



It is to be hoped that the error of imposing 
a^ch beaty impositions on our own colonial grow lb S'| 
ia at leiigt becomie sufficiently manifest* ^ 



, J 



After' Sill , there is ireason to apprehend that 

our i^ugaif; islands can hcVer again enter into com- 

pctiliop with the Spanish Americans in the calli- 

vation' of the article of which I tieat. At pre- 

acnt the only cacao plantations of any accopnt, 

in'' our colonies, -are ' in Grenada and Domiidca, 

• • - ^ ? - • • 

and- the quantity i^nnuaUy- exported from hotli 

ihn- 
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islands cannot,, I fcclieve, be ^^limated, 
I averag^e 'at inoretban four .thousand i^ags 
le htmdred wtiight ' eacla , , which may be 
I ,» at' the l*oifidon market, between te^ 
jje^v^n thousand pounds sterling (a:). 

!■ ' "Gin- 



' >. 



the, cacao tree, both in ?ize and jsl^ape, somewhat . ' 
esemblej; a young- bl^ckh^art cherj-y. The flower is' 
)f a saffron colour , extremjsly beautiful , and'i tb^ 
^iftds, yrhich in ,a green state are mpch ilike a cq^^ 
::amber, proceed immediately frpm all -parts of tb« 
bpdy and larger branches, As they ripen, tbey v 
change their colour, and turn to a, fine bhush red, 
almost purple, with pink colored v«jins. Xhis is the 
comraduvsonj but there is a larger speci^^ , which 
produces pods of a delicate yellow or lemdn colpur. ^ 
Each pod may' contain^ from twenty to thirty nuts or ' 
kernels, i^ot uuhke pdmonds, which are again, inclo'-^ ' 
sed in a. white pulply sub^'tan^e, spft and sweet; 
vand immediately enveloped, in a' paichmei)t shell. 
?These nuts , being lirslrs^mply dirjed in the ^un , ar^ 
'packed for market, and requirfe very Ifttjie prepar^a- 
,tion, after removing thp, shell ,' to b^ niade jnto go^d 

chocolate. The c^kes which are generally 'usod un- 
» der this nanie in England, appear to roe to be com<^' 

^osed of not more 4han one half genuine cacao | the 
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&. ride., »icMy clothed vitH -leave, of • deep 
green, .6mewh.t like tho.e of the hay-tree: 
and these, in the monfli* of July •nd Au- 
gast, are beaiiUftdly relieved by an exube- 
rance of white flower.. It U remarkablp, 
that the leaves are equally fhigrant with tb» 
froit, and,X' am told, yield in distilUtion a de- 
lete odoriferon. oil, whi.ih i. very commonly 
««d 'in the medicinal diapenwrie. o£ Europe, 
for oil of clove*. 

" Soon after the, tree, are in blo8«om, the 

icrrie. becon»e £t for gathering, the froit not 

Wng suffered to ripen on the tree, M the 

pnlp in that atftie, being mokt and glntinow, 

is difficuli to cure , and , when dry, become. 

black' ind tasteless. It is impossible hoTrever 

to prevent some of the. ripe berries from mi- 

^„g with the rest; but if the proportion of 

them he great, the pric6 pf the commodity, i. 

considerably injured. 

Jt is gathered by the^ hand; - one Ubon- 
rer on^the. tree, employed in gathering the us^ 
branches, will give employment to three beta* 
(who hre generally women and children) in pck- 
ing the berries ; and an iiidustrious picker ^ 
fiU a bag of 7Q lbs. in the day. It is then sp«ai 
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Ginger is disiingiLislied i^to two »orts, the .\, 

;k and the white ^ 'but the -Jiffereiice arisesi • 
Aly from Hie^ mode of citing; tlie, former ^ 

>g q&endeifed fit for preservation by means ^^o{] / ' 

[ilig -water y' the latter by iiijoiationf and, as ' 
is found, necessary to select Uhe fairest and 
mcl^st rpots for exposure to the «uiji , white 
ger IS commonly one -third dearer than black 
the market. ' * ' ' \ . 



In the xultivation of this root^ no gtealer 
11 Of care is required than in the prbpagatiou 
potatoes in Gredt Britain > and it is planted 
ch irt^th6 saine, manner ; but is fit for digging 
iy once, a year, unless for the purpose of pre-* 
ving Jt i«^ syrup*. In that case, it must be ta- 
ucr at the end of three or .four montlis, 
fibres are tender, and^ull of sap. Gin- 
r tlins prepared makes an ajdmirable sweetmeat; 
t it. is too w,ell known to reqi^ire. description* 
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I!^ see^is to.me tlutf this comtnodity is gro'^'*- ~* \ 
g greatly out of use in Europe, and its cialti- , 
tiou^ in the West Indies decreases in coHse- 
lenc^.'. The average quantity exported annually 
^m hhe British islands may be stated at ten. 
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informed tliat it is^ soinetlmes used by, the DtttA 
farmers/ to give a-ricbiiess of colour to iheix 
butter, and vejry smalF ^ttintiliea of it 'are saiA \a 
« be applied ia tb«.same martrier in Englisli dairies . 
On the >vhole, however, it is an object of Bo 
great Commercial importancfe , and tlie demand for 
it is not {sufHcient to encourage much attention to 
its cultivatioa. 

t 
) 

Ahzs, 

. Tbe most valuable species of aloes is tLat of 

the island of Socotora in tlie East Indies , \ the 

introduction of which in jbuv West Indian 'fcolo- 

nies, has hitherto been dnacQcuntably neglected. 

The^ species called the hepatick, is^^the only sort 

known to- our planters V and ^ even of tld^ the 

^Tiltivation in ,the British dominions is , I bdlieve 

ill"' ' * ' * 

at present, wholly confined to the island ofSar- 

badoes, where it as skid to have been originally 

introduced from Bermudas* It is propagated by 

suckers , and will thrive in soils the most dry knd 

barren. The mode of extracting , and preparing 

the juice is- as follows: ' •■ 

The. plant is pulled up by. the roots, ^nd 

  * ^ 

careful lJ^ cleansed from the earthy or oihe;r iinj»u* 
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^un^liHtf mW ft^) bet ^^anbluns tc^ibmm 
tooUtn; mit tttl&tcnbcn Slnmerfuttden in fran}. 
«nb cuslifc^ec ©proc^e; 2fet S^cil 

ober 
eitct J^atnbttrger |>cac(if$et J^anbeU # Ccr« ^ 
rcfponbent.fur: S'Snglittge, toclc^e bie ©ef^ifte 
in ^ambtirs' naci) alien Sl^etUn fennett letnea 
t^oS^m 8. ^rlangen 1805. ifl3oft. i9lt^(r. 

beffett 3(er S^eil ettt^. ©f. ^petepibutgifc^et ; 
janbelg - €orj:efponbtnt / ober ^nteifuns iutti ^ 
atiftttdnntfc^en S5nefit>cc^fel/ in anf)a(tenber 
)infic^t auf bie J&anbelggefc^dfte ton ©t., ^e# ' 
r^btirs/ in 2$ ©ef^^^ftebarfieOungen/ mit 
anj. unb tniU Slnmerfungen / todflclnbiset 
uc^^altuns bntiibeti unb ben t)ot|,iIslic^({eu aiif^ 
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denoteO , *^' admScable - substitotei' tnd suceeda^ 
neoiii for them all. 

^^Sabean odonrs from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest -r- , *• 
Chear'd with the grateful smell, old ocesn 

' smiles. *' 

, Tie pieniiento trees grow spontaneously, and 

in great abundance^ in niany parts of Jama/«, 

but more particularty on hilly situations new 

the sea, on the northerly side of that island, 

■where they form the most delicious groves that 

can possibly be imagined; filling the air ^ith 

fragrance, and giving reality, though in a' very 

'distant part of the globe^ to our great pod's 

description of thosei balmy gales which convey to 

the delighted voyager. 

This tree is purely a child of nature^ ani 
aeems to mock all the labours of, man^ an his 
eijfdeavours to exlenj or improve its gro^liii 
not one attempt in fifty to propagate the youii^, 
or to raise them irom the seedi^ in parti of 



the country where it is iiot found growing 
Spontaneously, having 8ucceede.d, ' The usual m- 
thod of forming; - a . new piemento plantaffdu , 
(in Jamaica it is called, a walk^ is noQdng more 

than 



Stec^nutigf n / tocbe^ wdf ansej^ngt pub: §::. 
» f . . 

ntular etite^ SXuffifc^en SoEbtt^ej; fRa^ttid^tcn, 
ten j^onbel t>on &t ^eter^urg betteffeiib/ tnii 
fftiuUei SIttgdbe bet SSe^tebuns^queften bet met' 

i^om 3oB»e|en m ^eter^burg ; t>Dm 3ufii|n>efi 
in metfatitilifc^er ^inp<^(; t>om ^an&et in ?c 
(er4bnr0 im ^a^t %Soa, 
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